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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Srj Madhvacarya (1238-1317) was the historical founder of 
the Dvaita system, which is one of the three principal schools of 
Vedanta. He was a native of Tulunadu in Karnataka. Pajaka- 
ksetra, eight miles south-east of the modern town of Udipi, on 
the West coast of S. India, was the village of his birth. He lived 
seventynine years. 

He appeared on the Indian philosophical scene after the 
systems of Sankara and Ramanuja had been well established. 
The reasons which fed him to propound anew system of Vedanta 
were his doctring] differences and ideological dissatisfaction with 
contemporary trénds and schools of thonght within and with- 
out Hinduism and particularly with the system of Sankara which 
was the dominant philosophy of the time. In’ spite of the Thei- 
stic revolt against Sankara led by Ramanuja, Madhva could 
not agree with him on many points of Theistic doctrine. So he 
felt called upon to give a new lead in thought to his country- 
men, 

Madhva called his system ‘Tattvavada’ (realism). It is des- 
cribed by Vidyaranya in his Sarvadarfanasangraha as ‘‘Pirnapra- 
jfiadargana”’. Pairnaprajfia and Anandatirtha are other names of 
Madhvacarya. All the threenames have been found used by 
him in his works. He is now more widely known by the last 
name of Madhva or Madhvacarya. 

While yet in his teens, the call of the spirit took him to 
Acyutaprajfia, an ascetic of the Ekadandi order, belonging to 
the Sanaka, Ekanti or Brahmasampradaya. He received initi- 
ation from him, asa Sannyasin. After this, Madhva studied 
the classics of the Advaita school, such as the Isfasiddhi. Later, 
he began to expound t Prasthanatrayi, independently and 
from a new standpoint, laying bare the defects in the current 
interpretations of Sankara and his school. Sometimes, he used 
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to enter into scholastic disputations with the veteran scholars of 
the day. Mention has been made in his biography of Buddhi- 
sagara, Vadisimha and Bhanu Pandita. He toured all over 
India several times and visited Badarikasrama, Bengal, Bihar 
and Banaras in the north and many centres of learning on the 
Godavari and important places like Goa. Srirangam, Rameévaram 
and Kanyakumari in the south. 

Madhva has left thirtyseven works in all. They include : (i) 
DaSa Prakarnas or ten philosophical monographs expounding 
his logic and metaphysics and critiques of Advaita doctrines of 
upddhi, mdy@ and mithydtva; (ii) commentaries on the ten 
Principal Upanisads; (iii) commentaries onthe Gita and the 
Brahmasiitras; (iv) a brief commantary on the first forty Siktas 
of the Rgveda; (v) an epitome of the Mahabharata in verses; (vi) 
brief notes and comments on the Bhdgavata; and (vii) miscel- 
laneous works comprising stotras, poems and works on worship 
and ritual. His greatest work is the Anu-Vydkhyana, a critical 
exposition of the philosophy of the Brahmasitras. It is a metrical 
work and is his masterpiece. It was commented upon by Jaya- 
tirtha, in his famous work, the Nydyasudhd. | |. yt Ae 
_,Madhya’s writings are characterized by “extreme revity of 
expression and cémpression el fpousht. “They need the help of 
a very good commentaryto be understood in ‘their “fuliiess of 


‘fhought and depth of meaning and inténtiéx“His commentator 


Jayatirrtha has infused into them the necessary amplitude of 


4? an Said J ‘SVR ce Le 7A 7) oie «> ‘s 
utterarice and &xpahsiveness of thoguht and wealth of details. 


SA : . 
Madhva was endowed With a fine magnetic personality. He 
was a born leader of men. As a peapes thinker, he ‘cared, little 
1 CRM Ae wa ‘ os ; 2. AOU fre 
for the Conventions of Hh te elief and interpretation. He 
was not cowed down by the mere technical display of learning. 


_ His logic was as inexorable as his faithin Theism was unshak- 


able. He made a deep impression on his contemporaries. Some 


_ of his eiilifént disciples like Trivikrama Pandita, Padmanabha 


Tirtha and Narahari Tirtha were ‘distinguished | ‘scholars of 
Advaita and other systems before they became converted to 
his views. They belonged to different parts of India and 
spoke different languages. After establising his system on 
firm foundations, Madhva installed the idol of Balakrsna 
secured from Dvaraka at his Mutt in Udipi, in 1285. He 


J. 
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made Udipi the spiritual prs of his school and Stee the 
worship at the Matha of Srikrsna to eight ascetic disciples. 
Their line of Sucééssots and those of other discirles, all Eacchaien " 

with the work of propagating his system, are fidurishing to 
this day.’ According to tradition, Madhva disappeared from 
men’s vision and retired to Badarikagrama in his seventyninth 
year. Narayana Pandita, the son of one of his direct disciples, 
Trivikrama Pandita, wrote Madhva’s biography in a Sanskrit 
Kavya of sixteen cantos known as Madhva-Vijaya. It is the 
main source of Madhva’s life and activities. 

*. Madhva went directly to the fountainheads of ancient 
“‘thought,—the source-books of Hindu philosophy, to draw his 
inspiration from them. He followed the streams of thought and 
interpretation emerging directly from them and flowing though 
the Epics, Puranas and Paficaratras and other interpretive 
literature of more ancient standing than the interpretations of 
later day commentators, however eminent. There was a strong 
note of Mystic fervor in his thought and writings. His argu- 
ments were often so intimately conriected with the authorities 
he had so diligently collected for himself from forgotten and 
fading sources as to appear to be almost entirely dependent on 
them. It was Jayatirtha who successfully brought out the in- 
herent logical strength behind his authorities. There were cer- 
tain great ideas behind Madhva’s writings,—ideas of tremendous 
philosophical power, significance and potentiality—such as _ the 
conception of Saksi, the doctrine of Svatantratattva, ViSesas in 
relation to the concept of identity and difference,—and cre- 
ation in the new sense of Parddhinavifesdpti. With these fruitful 
ideas, which he derived partly from his study of his sources and | 
partly from his own cogitations based on them, Madhva built 
up a cogent and independent system of Theistic philosophy and 
worked out its details and put it ona firm and enduring basis 
of textual sanctions and logical satisfyingness. He urged the 
necessity of adopting a fresh attitude of mind and a new set of 
fundamental concepts and categories in place of the old and 
worn out ideas of the fashionable schoolmen, including those 
of the latest in the field. Once the metaphysical necessity of 


1. The genealogical Tables of these lines have been given in my 
HDSV.pp. 201-209. 
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discarding the outmoded ideas and the need to go in for more 
effective theories and newer modes of approach to the problems 
of philosophy were established, the whole course of philosophical 
inquiry was bound to take a new turn and enter upon a new 
terrain. Providence blessed Madhva with two great assets—an 
interpreter of such outstanding eminence as Jayatirtha and a 
dialectical expositor of the calibre of Vy4asatirtha, whom it 
harnessed to the cause of expounding his system to posterity. 


JAYATIRTHA (1345-88) 

Jayatirtha is Madhva’s Commentator far excellence. 
According to tradition, he was the son of a nobleman of Man- 
galavedha, now in the Maharashtra State. As a chieftain’s son 
he was given training in riding and the use of arms. For a full 
account of his life see my HDSV. Chap. XXI. As a young man, 
he renounced the pleasures of married life and became a disciple 
of Aksobhya Tirtha, one of the four direct disciples of Madhva. 
This Aksobhya was himself a redoutable scholar and is reported 
to have engaged the famous Vidyaranya in a historic disputation 
over the ‘Tattvam asi’ text, at which the celebrated follower of 
Ramanuja, Vedanta Desika, is reported to have acted as the 
umpire and given his verdict in favor of Aksobhya : 

afar acaafrar Ta aT wear | 

frareangit aateaatreeard i 

(Quoted in Miévdyirappadt Guruparamparaprabhavam of Brahma- 
tantra Svatantra Jeer). | 

Jayatirtha studied Madhva’s works under Aksobhya Tirtha — 
and later succeeded him as Pontiff of his Mutt in 1365. He 
toured all over India and propagated Madhva’s philosophy by 
writing commentaries on most of the important works of 
Madhva. He seems to have spent the major part of his life at 
Eragola and partly at Malkhed or Manyakheta, the historic 
capital of the Rashtrakutas of Karnata’:a, now in the Culbarga 
district of Karnatka state. . 

Later, he seems to have moved south towards Anegondi 
(Hampi) and passed away there in 1388. There is reason to 
believe that his mortal remains were laid to rest facing the 
tomb of Padmanabha Tirtha himself on the island, which later 
came to be known as Navabrindavana, on the Tungabhadrd river. 


The Brindavana Samadhi of Sri JAYATIRTHA (1365-88) facing that of Sri Padmanabha Tirtha 
(1317-24) in the Navabrindavana island in the Tungabhadra river near Anegondi, the 
ancient capital of the Vijayanagar Empire. 
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The tomb facing Padmandbha Tirtha’s bears on its front two 
figures carved on it, one of an ascetic in standing position 
holding a danda and a Kamandaluin his hands flanked by the 
figure of a crossbelted soldier with a drawn sword held in the 
left hand, the right forefinger pointing to the ascetic. These 
figures are obviously intended to record and commemorate 
the earlier and later phases of life of the prince Jayatirtha who 
renounced family life and a military career and became a 
Paramahamsa. 

Jayatirtha has left us commentaries on most of the important 
works of Madhva. He has also left two independent works, one 
on logic (Pramana-Paddhati) and another on metaphysics 
(Vddavali). All his works have been printed. His greatest work 
is the Nydyasudhd a commentary on Madhva’s Anu-Vyakhydna. 
It ts a work of monumental erudition in philosophy. 

Jayatirtha standardized Madhva’s thought and its interpret- 
ation. He was a born stylist. His style is noted for its elegance, 
lucidity, brilliance and felicity. His arguments are most scholarly 
and penetrating and his dialectic superb. His writings are char- 
acterised by an extreme orderliness of thought and presentation. 
He brings out the architectonic unity of Madhva’s philosophical 
system and the grandeur of his metaphysical ideology of the 
Soatantra-T attva, impressively. He has placed Madhva’s philo- 
sophy and his interpretation of the Vedanta on a self-sufficient 
basis in respect of both its Adhikarana Prasthana and its Vada- 
Prasthana. For these remarkable services to the system posterity 
and tradition have honored him with the title of ‘“Tikacarya” 
or ‘Commentator par excellence. 


VYASATIRTHA (1460-1539) 


About a century after Jayatirtha came Vyasatirtha, the Prince 
of dialecticians in the Dvaita system. He was born in Bannir 
in the Mysore district of Karnataka. He become a Sannyasin 
while still in his teens. He studied logic and Madhvasastra under 
the celebrated Madhva Saint and Scholar Sripadaraja of Mul- 
bagal (near Kolar). Earlier, he is reported to haye studied the 
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classics of the Advaita, Visistadvaita and Mimarhsa systems at 
Kaficipuram in Tamilnadu. He succeeded to the Pontifical seat 
of his Guru Brahmanya Tirtha in 1478 AD and held sway for a 
long period of sixtyone years. | 


Vyasatirtha had many sides to his personality. He became 
the leader of the devotional movement of the Haridasa Kita 
of Karnataka, after Sripadaraja. The famous Purandara Dasa, 
‘ Kanaka Dasa and others were his disciples. The illustrious writers 
- “VijayindraTirtha and Vadiraja Tirtha werealso his disciples. He 
was the religious adviser and spiritual Guru of Emperor 
Kysnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar! and was held in the greatest 
honor and esteem at the Court of Vijayanagar by the kings of 
the second and third dynasties of Vijayanagar. We have a full 
. account of Vyasatirtha’s glorious life and career in the Vydsa- 

pogicarita, a fine Campi Kavya in Sanskrit, by Poet Somanatha, 
Vyasatirtha passed away in 1539 AD at Vijayanagar (where he 
lived for the major part of his life) and his mortal remains lie 
entombed in Nava Brndavana, an island near Anegondi on the 
‘Tungabhadra river. | 

Vyasatirtha wrote ten works in all.? The most famous of these 
are the Nydydmrta, Tarkatandava and T4atparya Candnkd. They 
show his encyclopaedic range of knowledge of contemporary 
-thought and philosophical literature and an astonishingly _ 
brilliant intellect of great clarity and penetration, rarely to be 

met with in one man. He had the ability to marshal vast quan- 
tity of factual material and extraordinary ramifications of 
thought into half a dozen propositions couched in terse and 
telling terms. His works embody the highest achievements of 
MaAdhva philosophy, in the spheres of constructive exposition 
of the siddhanta and polemical refutation of other views and 
- reinforcement of the siddhanta. Dasgupta has paid him the 


1. See : searé wa ahem aayecat 7 

sfreqradiat yfa: " 

(MS of Krsnadevarayakyti, Madras GOL D. No. 18279). 

2, Besides the Sattarkavitdsa, he mentions on p.385 on his Upadhikhapdana 
—Mandéramanjart another work of his own entitled Bheda-Sanjtvini, which 
appears to be different from his Bhedojjivana. No MSS of Sattarkovilasa and 
Bhedasanjivini are, however, known so far. 
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highest tribute saying that “the logical skill and depth of 
acute dialectical thinking shown by Vyasatirtha stands al- 
most unrivalled in the whole of Indian thought (His of I. Phil. 
iv. p. viii). The Advaitasiddht of Madhusiidana Sarasvati is a 
criticism of Vyasatirtha’s Nydydmyta. This was refuted by Ram- 
acarya-Vyasa in his Tarangini. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


This book “Philosophy of Sri Madhvac4rya’ was first pub- 
lished in 1962, by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. It 
was awarded the D. Litt. degree in Philosophy by the Bombay 
University in 1968. 

The work has been out of print for many years now. There 
has been a persistent demand for its republication, from various 
parts of the country and from abroad, as it happens to be the 
only exhaustive standard work of reference and consultation on 
the subject, fully documented and with first-hand inside know- 
ledge of the texts and traditions of the Dvaita school in its 
authentic milieu, written in lucid lively English. 

Dr. K. Narain’s ‘Outlines of Madhva Philosophy’ (Udayana 
Publications, Allahabad) appeared almost at the same time as 
the first edition of this book. Though it covers similar ground, 
my work differs from his in its insightful approach to the seminal 
contributions of this school of Vedanta to the distinctive pro- 
blems of Indian Philosophy and in its selection of topics and 
their comprehensive coverage, with copious discussion and 
assessment. 

Dr. Narain’s other work : ‘A Critique of the Madhva Refutation 
of Sankara Vedanta (Allahabad, 1964) requires separate attention. 
I have, however, thought it fit to take note of his criticisms of 
such of Madhva’s positions as fall within the scope of my present 
work, I have also taken passing note of some of the adverse 
comments on the treatment of the Advaita Srutis in 
Madhva’s philosophy, contained in Dr. Krishnakant Cha- 
turvedi’s book in Hindi, entitled Dvait Vedant Ka Tattvik AnuSilan 
(Delhi, 1971). 

The structural pattern of the work remains the same. But a 
great deal of fresh matter in the light of further reading and 
cogitation has gone in, while revising and enlarging the work 
for the second edition. These additiona are mostly expository 
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and partly discursive. The ramifications of topics like the classi- 
fication of Adhikarins for Brahmavidya, Dhyana, Gunopasam- 
hara, phases of Aparoksa-Jfiana, Utkranti, Laya and Bhoga, 
falling under the scope of the Sadhana and Phala Adhyayas of 
the Brahmasiitrad hawe been only briefly dealt with here. They 
will he found exhaustively dealt with in the third volume of my 
Bralimas itras and Their Principal Commentaries (Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, 1978). 

I am deeply thankful to M/s Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, for 
following up their publication of the revised edition of my 
History of Dvaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature, with the 
revised edition of this book which is its indispensable companion 
velume. 


4/2 Shah Building B.N.K. SHARMA 
Bhagat Road 

Bombay 400 016 

June 9th, 1986 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


This is the first complete, critical and comparative exposition 
of Sri Madhvacarya’s Philosophy in English. I am indeed very 
happy that it has been possible for me to bring out this work, 
which I had promised-my readers in the Preface to the first 
volume of my History of Duaita School of Vedanta and Its Literature 
(1960), so expeditiously. I earnestly hope that the present 
work, together with its companion volumes on the History of the 
Dovaita school will place in the hands of the reading public ample 
materials for a close and intensive study of Madhva’s philoso- 
phical system, as a whole, in its historical and doctrinal aspects. 

Works written on the subject of Madhva’s philosophy, years 
ago, by pioneers in the field have now become outmoded, natur- 
ally. Of more recent ones, in the field, Dr. R. Nagaraja Sarma’s 
Reign of Realism in Indian Philosophy (Madras, 1937) is restricted 
to an exposition of the ten small philosophical monographs of 
Madhvacarya. It does not draw upon Madhva’s major works 
like the Brahmas itrabhdsya or the Anu-Vyakhydna. It is not, there- 
fore, a complete and organic presentation of Madhva’s philo- 
sophy. H.N. Raghavendrachar’s Dvaita Philosophy, Its Place in the 
Vedanta (Mysore Uni. 1941) has erred in representing Madhva’s 
thought as a pure Monism in principle. This is a novel and a 
revolutionary interpretation, which is opposed to the established 
traditions of the system. It has not only not found any wide 
acceptance among scholars; but has evoked refutations from 
orthodox spokesmen. His advocacy of what he calls ‘‘Svaripa- 
Srsti’? or creation of the essence of Souls in Madhva’s philo- 
sophy is, indeed, a very unfortunate misinterpretation of 
Madhva’s position, as it has been explained in the works of 
accredited exponents of the Siddhanta. Moreover, the doctrine 
of Creation as “‘Paradhinavisesapti”, specially formulated by 
Madhva, would lose its point, if Raghavendrachar’s interpre- 
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tation is accepted. This point has been dealt with in the present. 
work, 


The treatment of. Madhva’s philosophy in Dr. Radhakrishnan’s 
Indian Philosophy (1927) has been “brief and summary”. We have 
a more detailed and sympathetic treatment of Madhva’s thought 
in Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. TV (1949). But 
it has not taken any notice of the new issues raised by Ragha- 
vendrachar’s book. Apart from this, Dasgupta’s treatment of 
the subject is by no means exhaustive. Obviously, it could not 
be expected to be exhaustive as his object was not to write an 
independent treatise on Madhva’s philosophy; but simply to 
deal with it as part of the general and larger movement of 
thought known as ‘Indian Philosophy’. It is but natural then, 
that he should have passed over many important aspects of 
Madhva’s thought. His method of approach has been more or 
less descriptive in that he does not attempt any expression of 
- opinion on the issues involved or any evaluation of doctrines. 


My aim in writing this book is to give a complete, copious, 
critical and comparative exposition of Madhvacarya’s system of 
philosoyhy, bringing out its logical strength and metaphysical 
consistency and satisfyingness. It isintended to be an organic 

"presentation of the system in all its essential aspects. It differs. 
from all the other works in the field, including Dasgupta’s, in 
showing how the concepts and categories of Madhva’s philoso- 

_phical thought have been conceived and formulated and have 

been put into a coherent system and in what relation they stand 

- to those of other allied and rival systems. It brings out the 

special significance and interconnections of Madhva’s doctrines 
and the architectonic unity of his system in relation to its parts. 

The reader is enabled to see for himself and appreciate the 

precise value and significance of some of Madhva’s distinctive 
contributions to the perennial problems of religion and philoso- 
phy—particularly ‘Indian Philosophy’, for which he can justly 
claim credit—such as for example the doctrine of Saksi, Sva- 
tantra, Visesa, Savifesabheda and Creation as Paradhinavi- 
fesapti. Dr. Jvala Prasad, who deplores in his History of Indtan 
Philosophy (1956)-that “‘there has been no original contribution to 
Indian Philosophy for centuries” has probably had no access to or 
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inward knowledge of the works of Madhva, 


ti 
Veasaiietha, Jayatirtha or 


Not only is such a systematic and critical exposition of 
Madhva’s philosophical system called for, but ithas long been 
overdue. Metaphysically, it embodies the most powerful and 
sustained refutation of Vedantic monism. It has produced front- 
rank thinkers like Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha. It has 
an extensive philosophical literature of rare philosophical penet- 
ration, in Sanskrit. It has influenced the philosophical thought 
of Caitanya and his followers in distant Bengal. It has given 
birth to a Devotional Movement of the Haridasa Kita from 
within; which in its turn has enriched the literature of one of 
the major languages of South India. It has become the living 
faith ofa large section of the Indian people speaking seven 
different languages of present-day India. 


In its own right, then, this system deserves much more 
attention than has been given to it by our modern scholars and 
writers on Indian philosophy. They have done it an injustice by 
classifying it under ‘minor religious systems’ belonging ‘‘more to 
the religious history than to the philosophical development of 
India” Every system of philosophy, in India, not excluding the 
Advaita, has its own religious basis and development. It is an error 
of judgment to suppose that the religious and theological as- 
pects have over-shadowed the philosophical in Madhva’s system, 
while it (the latter) stands in undiminished brightness in the 
systems of Sankara and RamAanuja. The cult of the Saguna- 
Brahman has invaded a large part of the philosophical territory 
of Advaita. The recognition given to such aspects as Paficayat- 
anapaja and Tantric forms of worship of Sri-Cakra and God- 
desses like RajarajeSvari among Advaitins shows that the re- 
ligious element is byno means negligible in Advaita. As for 
Ramanuja’s system, he “attempts a harmonious combination of 
absolutism with Personal Theism”’,—to quote a modern aut- 
hority. To quote another, ‘‘Ramanuja’s beautiful stories of the 
other world, which he narrates with the confidence of one who 
has personally assisted at the origination of the world, carry no 
conviction. The followers of Ramanuja move with as much 
Olympian assurance through the chambers of the Divine mind 
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as Milton through the halls of Heaven” (Radhakrishnan, 
I. Phil. ii, p. 720). 

There is much of substantial philosophical thought in 
Madhva’s system, as thereis in those of Sankara and Ramanuja. 
Failure to recognize this simple fact for want of first-hand 
acquaitance with the works of the three great master-minds -of 
the system, Madhva, Jayatirtha and VyéAsatirtha, does not 
entitle responsible authors and writers on Indian philosophy to 
pronounce ex cathedra judgments on the philosophical status of 
Madhva’s system or dispose of it in afew pages summarily. 
The progress of philosophy is generally due to a powerful 
attack on currrent traditions, when men feel compelled to 
go back upon received opinions and raise once more the funda- 
mental questions which their predecessors had disposed of 
on the basis of some older schemes of thought. The movement 
of thought initiated by Madhva constitutes a new era in 
Vedantic thought in India. It relaid the foundations of philo- 
Sophy at a much deeper level of philosophical certitude open to man 
viz., the Saksi and thereby opened up a new line of Saman- 
vaya between authority and experience; Sruti and Anubhava 
(See pp. 154, 168-69) For this reason alone, if not for any other, 
his philosophy deserves to be carefully read by all lovers of 
thought as a fresh adventure of the philosophical spirit. 

Freedom of opinion and independence of thought are the birth- 
right of every philosopher. In opposing Sankara’s philosophy, 
Madhva has but exercised this right of a philosopher. There is 
no point, then, in pompously accusing him for this, as a ‘“‘born 
foe of Sankara’? and make it an-excuse for dismissing his philo- 
sophy in three and a half pages, as has been done in a reputed 
work on Indian Philosophy claiming to be a “‘Critical Survey of 
Indian Philosophy” written by an Indian scholar. One is amazed 
at the wrong sense of ‘values’ shown by some of our living phi- 
losophers, which makes them forget the claims and importance 
of diving systems of Indian thought and lavish their attention on 
those that are dead and have often no more than a purely 
antiquarian, technical or academic interest today. Without 
disputing their right to recognition, I will only say that our 
living systems deserve more attention from our philosophers. In this 
sense, the University of Bombay has given the right lead to the 
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reorientation of philosophical studies in independent India by 
making suitable provision for the study of Madhva’s philosophy 
in its curricula. I would fain hope that th example will be 
followed by other Universities in our country and abroad. 
The honor our temples of learning can show to the thinkers of 
this country lies in providing facilities for our; young men and 
women to study their contributions to hum4n thought. 

Materials from the original Sanskrit texts and sources of the 
system: have been presented here, in a modern garb, keeping in 
view the modern philosophical temper and its likes and dislikes, 
in the selection of materials and emphasis on problems. Doctri- 
nal fidelity has been scrupulously observed, side by side with 
fairness and impartiality of judgment. 

The special merit of the work lies in its being designed to be 
the most fully documented work so far published on Madhva’s 
philosophy, quoting profusely from the accredited works and 
original sources of the system, for purposes of elucidation and 
authentication. For this reason, the Sanskrit quotations have 
been freely introduced within the body of the reading matter 
in English in many places. So much textual matter could 
hardly have been pressed within the limits of a few footnotes 
here and there. On the other hand, the full weight, significance 
and bearing of the quotations on the doctrines at issue and the 
effectiveness of their contextual appeal, as intended by their 
particular interpretations could hardly have been conveyed to 
the reader, in full force, if the quotations had all been relegated 
to a separate section, at the end of the book. In these circum- 
stances, a via media had to be found. I hope the general reader 
will see the point and pardon me for the inconvenience that may 
be caused by this arrangement. I have, however, tried to intro- 
duce the texts in a way that would allow the general reader to 
skip over them, if necessary, without much interruption to 
thought or intellectual:-appeal. These quotations have not, how- 
ever, been translated, as a rule, as that would have increased 
the bulk of the work, But their general purport has been sought 
to be brought out by the trend of the discussion or exposition. 
These quotations are also intended to serve as a corpus of re- 
ference-material (which will be welcomed by many, as the old 
editions of the original works of Madhva philosophy are them- 
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selves now out of print and very difficult to obtain) for those 
interested in pursuing specialized study of the system and to 
stimulate their interest in going to the originals for further light. 

I have gone to the standard works of the different systems 
of Indian philosophy, in Sanskrit, for purposes of comparing 
and contrasting the views of Madhva and his commentators 
with those of the other schools, wherever necessary. I have 
consulted and have often quoted from the works of several 
modern Indian and Western writers, in English, on Eastern and 
Western thought. My obligations to these distinguished writers 
and their works have been acknowledged in the body of the 
work and in the footnotes. 

This is also the first modern work, in English, on Madhva’s 
system, to present adequate collateral evidence from the stan- 
dard works of the Advaita, Visistadvaita and other schools, for 
purposes of intelligent criticism, comparison and evaluation. 
In drawing attention to the value and significance of Madhva’s 
contributions to the various problems of religion and philosophy, 
I have invited attention to striking parallelisms of thought bet- 

ween Madhva and some Western philosophers including 
Christian thinkers like St. Thomas Aquinas, Ralph Cudworth, 
Dawes Hicks, Albert Schweitzer, Alexander Cambell 
Fraser and’ others. I have also drawn attention to those- 
aspects of Madhva’s thought whith strike a modern note or are 
strikingly in advance of his times and the views of his predece- 
ssors and contemporaries, (See his views on Avyakrta-Akaéa, 
the validity of Memory, etc.) So far as I am aware, these 
aspects of his thought have not been touched upon or adequa- 
tely emphasized or evaluated by any of the modern scholars 
who have written on the subject of Madhva’s philosophy till 
now. . 

For reasons explained in the Biographical NoteI have incor- 
porated substantial material both interpretive and dialectical, 
from the works of Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha, Further materials 
from the works of Vydsatirtha have been reserved for another 
work I have in view. - 

In discussing doctrinal and philosophical issues, I have 
" generally confined myself to the problems germane to Madhva’s 
. philosophy alone,—except where a further examination or 
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criticism of their counterpart doctrines pertaining to other 
schools was felt to be desirable or necessary in the interest of 
elucidation or reinforcement of Madhva’s own doctrines. That 
is why I have not entered into any elaborate polemical discussion 
of such doctrines of the Advaita school as Mithydtva, the nature 
of Avidyd, its definition and proofs, Adhydsa, Ekajtodjiidnavada, 
Sabdaparoksa, Pratikarmanyavastha and others, as falling outside 
the scope of the present work. 


Ruparel College, B.N.K. SHARMA 
Bombay-400 016 


Ist March, 1962. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 


THE FUNCTION AND GOAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


THERE are no people who could be impervious to the demands 
of this world for an explanation of its apparent chaos and con- 
tradictions. Only an all-embracing explanation of life, con- 
sistent with experience, would satisfy the requirements of reason, 
man’s highest instrument for the regulation of life. For this rea- 
son, philosophy cannot be a mere exercise of the intellect or 
a pursuit for sheer aesthetic interest or curiosity. It must have a 
spiritual ratson d’etre and must satisfy man’s spiritual need. It 
must deal with problems which force themselves on our thought 
and press for a solution viz., what man is, why he is conditioned 
- as he is, what his goal is and how he is to attain it. 

The question is not, therefore, merely one of philosophy or 
no philosophy; but one of a good philosophy or a bad one. 
Every rational being, then, has a philosophy of his own, 
whether he knows it or not. It is the business of an earnest 
aspirant to go through the entire process of thought under 
proper spiritual guidance and find a solution of the problems 
which vex him. The Sastras are there to guide him on right 
lines. 

“From time immemorial, various schools of thought have 
been flourishing in the world. There can be no total extinction 
of any system. All the same, Badarayana-Vyasa has taken the 
trouble in his Brahma-sitras, of refuting the various defective 
systems, so that the good souls, eligible for Divine grace, may 
have their doubts cleared, their ignorance destroyed and their 
knowledge improved by sound reasonings based on the Sruti 
and attain enlightenment.” 


1. Cf. arate Te: TAIT fg TATE | 
a areaaisier weaTiy araedeacy fay 
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Philosophy asks for a conceivable unity in place of the con- 
fusing multiplicity. But neither a pure abstraction of being nor 
a mere totality or aggregate of beings can give us a true unity. 
Some community or reciprocity there must be. “The question 
is how little would suffice. It seems clear that either each must 
be connected with all, in at least one way; or that all must be 
connected with some one, There must be a universal principle 
directly relating all; or a Supreme Individual to which all are 
related. The latter would imply the former, insofar as through 
their common relation to the Supreme One, all would be related, 
though only indirectly, to each other.” 

Madhva finds such a principle of unity in the unity of govern- © 

" ment, sustenance and control of the universe by Brahman. He 
finds this idea tellingly expressed in the Sruti text : 


_ frente ger: afeenesti 
( MahNUp xi. 2) 


“The a Purusa is verily the Universe (all this); for 
tt depends upon Him for its sustenance”. The Supreme and Inde- 
” pendent Brahman is not so much the cause in time of the depen- 
dent realities as the logical and metaphysical explanation of all 
else that is. Hence the definition of the one independent prin- 

, ciple in Madhva’s system : 


exeratafiorgferairearafaea TUATTAA 
(Jayatirtha’s Tst) 


- “The independent —- is that which does not depend on 


(Madbva, AV ii.2.1) 

2. James Ward : Pluralism and Theism, p. 42. An identical view has 
gemma by Jayatirtha in his commentary on Madhva' s TS. See 
n7, 

3. Madhva paraphrases this with special reference to the purport of the . 


‘Tat tvam asi’ text as, THRACE, 
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any other for its own nature and existence, self-awareness or 
for becoming an object of knowledge to the selves and for the 
free and unfettered exercise of its own powers.” 

As Cook Wilson says, “There are certain facts of immediate 
certainty which cannot be doubted or called into question, such 
as the reality of the external world, the principle of causality, 
the existence of other minds and of our own selves and God. 
Experience is the immediate datum from which one has to 
philosophize and philosophy is under a moral obligation to 
explain the conditions indispensable for its possibility. The worth 
of a philosophical system ts to be judged by the extent to which it is 
able to explain experience, rather than explain it away”. 

Reality presents to an inquiring mind three primary data: the 
thinking self, a world of external realities and indications of an 
Infinite Power rising above them. Though these three data are 
commonly postulated as distinguishable essences, terms like 
‘reality’, ‘substance’ or ‘existence’ are not applied to all of them 
in the same sense by all persons in all stages of spiritual or 
philosophical development. It has happened time and again in 
the history of Philosophy, both in the East and in the West, 
that the one or the other of them has been raised to a position 
of greater prominence than the rest. Such shifting of emphasis 
has led to the emergence of several forms of materialistic, pan- 
egoistic and monistic heresies which, in the history of specula- 
tion, arc quite familiar. Justifications for each point of view 
could easily be found. The Self is the immediate starting point 
of all experience. It is so borne in upon us as to easily usurp the 
place of honor. The existence of things outside of us in time 
and space and even the reputed existence of a Deity are, after 
all, secondary, being reached only through acts of private con- 
sciousness and may, for aught we know, be illusory or at any 
rate, not so irrefragably real as the self. From an opposite point 
of view, matter which can be moved and measured and is 
therefore tangible, could be set up as a sterner reality than 
either God or the souls, who seem to shrink into shadowy 
abstractions by its side. To the mystics, on the other hand, the 
Infinite Being alone, conceived as : 


x e 


fara aq SATA GTST AAA TTNT | 
(DMS quoted by Madhva in BT XI.11.5) 
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is so all-absorbing as to transcend all and constitute the sole 
reality of all that there is or can be. , 

An unbalanced exaltation of any one of these three data 
over the rest, in the realm of thought, feeling or action, is the 
cause of much false philosophy and bad morals. The more 
pretentious philosophies of ancient and modern times, which 
have sought to resolve the three data into one, have failed 
inexorably in the end or have been obliged to make compro- 
mises, or concede some sort of a “‘conditional”’ or ‘‘phenomenal”’ 
reality to the other data. If the material world, which fills the 
horizon of senses, is taken to be the single reality that matters 
most, it would lead us to a materialism of the West or the 
Carvaka philosophy of the East. The ego-centric . explanation 
would land us in a panegoism, solipsism or subjective idealism, 
ekajivavdada and the like; while the theocentric attitude would 
end in an absolutism, deism or pantheism. 

But the true function of philosophy, aided by reason and 
experience, is to determine by what relationship of the three- 
fold data of experience can man’s thirst for an ultimate explan- © 
ation of the enigma of existence be really and fully satisfied. 
Reason seeks to interpret the plurality of things and processes - 

-which constitute the world as a system of parts evolved or con- 
ditioned by one Universal Power or Mind so as to be factors of 
one whole and subject to one universal reason. As a true 
philosopher, Madhva ignores neither of the three data of 
experience; nor does he exaggerate the claim of any one of 
them at the expense of the others. The changeable no less than 
the unchangeable, the independent no less than the dependent 
is an ultimate component of Reality as a whole: 


fafad fe vad, caaraucaaed 7 
—— | . (NS p. 286 b) 

This is one of the profoundest conclusions of Dvaita metaphysics 
reached by the evidence of pratyaksa, anumana and Sabdapraméana. 
It would not be possible to understand or explain the universe 
if we are indifferent to matter and spirits, much more so to the 
Deity. One must face facts established by our own knowledge 
and be guided by them in interpreting them philosophically. 

“Philosophy is not a quest for unity regardless of facts of logic. 
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It is & quest for such unity as the facts of logic admit of’ (E.S. 
Brightman, Philosophy of Religion). 

The fact of knowledge is indisputable. And as there can be 
no knowledge without a knower, a knownor knowable object;4 
the reality of the knower and the objects of knowledge must be 
accepted. Whatever else one may choose to admit or reject, 
absolute scepticism as to the possibility of knowledge of any kind 
is unsustainable. Even supposing that all our knowledge of 
reality so far has been proved to be contradicted, the possibility 
of knowledge has still to be admitted. One cannot deny the 
possibility of knowledge and yet claim that knowledge has been 
proved to be contradicted. Madhva says well, referring to 
Sriharsa’s dogged scepticism regarding the. acceptance of 
pramdna-vyavastha: 


afe argiad fafrcrpiaaarte fz 


argraaia aa: earfafa arenafaarfear i 
(AV i4.11) 


At the worst, thinking or the mind would still survive as the 
residuum of universal doubt. 

Starting then from knowledge as one of the uncriticized 
certainties of life, we are faced with a plurality of objects and 
with other thinking beings like ourselves®. We think and reason, 
feel pleasure and pain. Can any of these states be less evident to 
us than our own existence? In conceding then the existence of our 
own good selves, we are also forced to admit the reality of our 
most intimate and poignant experiences of pleasure and pain, 
in short—the joys and sorrows and limitations of life. That is 
why Madhva tells us: 

aq Zarqua: Ranta feared Aig | 
aista aa a fartg wradt wAarfaar 
aAanaA Fae ae fe afar 
Ya: areit aar fast, g:facdt aaa way ? 
(AV 11.38.28) 


4. 74 eaETHUT HT MAN afr eq IA T NQwada wt sais 
gq ( Madhva, V7N i ) 
5. Joerfarr ara Teer afad 
rere rr se (Madhva, UpKsk 12) 
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‘Never can the experience of pain and suffering in the world 
by the souls be dismissed as ‘false experience’. The illusionist _ 
philosopher can never hope to establish anything for certain, 
even in the realm of the so-called empirical reality. Whether a 
given experience is true or false, has to be adjudged by the 
Saksi in the last analysis. If the impeccability of the Saksi is 
accepted, how can one deny that our experience ofhappiness or 
sorrow is real or contend that it isimagined or superimposed ?” 

The fact of knowledge, again, establishes the presence of 
many more things and persons besides ourselves. Reality is not 
apprehended as one but as many and there is no reason to | 
reject the apprehension of the many as an ‘appearance’ only. 
For things will not cease to be simply because the law of par- 
simony may be violated: 


HOTA LATAT TATA T KTLe Rs 


It is at this point that Madhva introduces the philosophical 
distinction between the Independent Real and the dependent 
reals. The reals cannot all of them be independent, lest there 
should be chaos and strife. Neither can all be dependent 
witheut an independent principle to relate and regulate them. 
The dependents cannot obviously control one another, without 
a higher principle to connect them. Otherwise, there would be a 


regress of strife and opposition through which they would . 


destroy one another and perish in the transaction and there 
would be no reality left in the end. It is thus very necessary 
to dichotomize reality into Snalenten and Paratantra.? 


6. Contrast : asta wats ada wetegaret wera seer ste 


— SeaMaareeyt arararata ( Adoaitasiddhi, 1.3 ) 


a nk oe iat 


"7%, QS g Wate aeafafer mee | aay | Terefefrterg | aden eaaae, 
frorgenfaxdy: | aearied, oa serie wafer | areeiqaq eafefe Fe 1 seared 
Varqara: | afe adda cada Tare, sar eenfendtafrtes: | freagarferdres | 


af ar medaka ae Haq, aaafenacdwared 1 HEMT Tees TAT 


(Jayatirtha, Ts?) 

“Some philosophers hold that there is only one single reality in the 
universe. That is not correct, as it goes against the evidence of perception 
and other sources of knowledge. So there must be more than one real. 
However, if all these reals are to be taken to be equally independent, there 
will have to be eternal happiness for all. But such is not the actual fact. If 
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Experience shows that human souls and their material environ- 
ments are not independent. 


Te feared rape, ahs wa: | 
(Madhva, Dvddasa Stotra tii. 6) 


Were human beings independent masters of their own destiny, 
we should expect to find peace and plenty and bliss unalloyed 
in human life. We should lack nothing and have everything 
for the asking. But we know only too well that it cannot be: 


AAT TAM: FaSaeat: | 
(Svet Up i.2) 
This shows that things are directed by an unknown agency, 
which for want of a better name all the world agrees to desig- 
nate as “‘God”’ or Paramatman or the Supreme Being. 

In this way does Madhva establish the existence and reality 
of matter, souls, svabhdva, kéla, merit and demerit and other 
eternal verities under the control of one Supreme Being. The 
svatantra and the paratantra are thus the fundamental presup- 
positions of his system. The dependence of the finite reals is 
proof of the existence of theDeity, according to the great Nyaya 
philosopher Udayana too: 


artarcaraattacata sfacatfaraqiaa: | 
TEATAPTTATT YAAET STC: UI 


(Nydya-Kusumanjali 1.4) 


all the reals are to be put down as equally dependent, with no Independent 
Being anywhere in the Universe, all movement of the dependent reals 
would be rendered impossible—because all of them are ‘dependent’ and 
cannot direct one another. If their movement is claimed to be possible like 
the coming together and co-operative movement of the lame man and the 
blind man, we have to point out that there being no independent princip e 
to direct them, the dependent reals because of their very dependence, canno't 
come together. If all are to be conceived as independent, there will be 
violation of the experience of dependence and other characteristics of 
finitude. If all are to be equally dependent, with no Independent Principle, 
there will be a regress of dependence (A depending on B, B on C and so on 
ad infinitum). There will be instability all around with the result that every- 
thing will lose its reality in the end.” 
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‘From dependence, from eternality, diversity, universal prac- 
tice and from the apportionment to each individual self of its 
own joys and sorrows of mundane life, it follows that there is 
a supernatural cause (viz. adrsfa)”’. Explanation: By establish- 
ing, in the first place, the existence of such a supernatural cause 
not open to the senses, in the form of merit and demerit, it will 
follow that God is established as the superintendent thereof”? 
(Siddhe ca tasmin tadadhisthatrtaya I§varasiddhih). 

The aim of philosophy, then, would be not merely to realize 
the distinction between ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’ but to 
understand and realize the still more important distinction between the 
Independent Real and the dependent realities. Madhva is not, there- 
fore, an uncritica) realist who takes everything to be real; nor 
a sentimental idealist who would deny all but one reality. He is 
for a rational realism which would admit whatever is established 
on the un-contradicted evidence of the Pramdnas, the senses, the 
mind and the Séksi, in addition to reason and revelation. He 
introduces a new element of value into the discussion of the 
problem of Pramdnas, in the form of the concept of Saksi, whose 
nature and scope will be explained in its appropriate place. The 
Saksi is man’s highest instrument of all valid knowledge and 
experience. It is on its evidence that we become conscious, 
however dimly, of the existence of a higher power than our- 
selves, inthis vast and mysterious universe. 

It will, therefore, be seen that any other approach to the 
problem of philosophy and any other analysis of the reals or 
the data of experience into ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ reals (bhava 
and abhdva) asin Nyaya thought, or ascit and acit (as in Jain 
or RamAanuja view) would be irrelevant to the aim and purpose 
of religion and philosophy, which is to evaluate phenomena and 
enable man to get out of the bondage of life which is the out- 
come of a misplaced assumption of his independence( suatantrya- 

bhimdna) in it.® 


8. qufy wreraraaar Faaracaraar an, freatfrerear ar Sfaet wreaey vey’, 
await wer daenteata fran rar | Tetanad cadastarreraan fated fasta. 
arm wats) aera, Terararaforrrag Et TeTASITTATTAH EAT | (ibid) 


CHAPTER II 


MADHVA'S THOUGHT IN RELATION 
TO EARLIER AND 
CONTEMPORARY SCHOOLS 


THE system of Madhva is founded on the continuous authority 
of a wide range of religious and philosophical literature of India 
which has been the main source of Indian thought in its wrdest 
sense. The history of the evolution of Madhva’s thought from 
these source-books of his system and the history of its develop- 
ment at the hands of Madhva and his numerous commentators 
and expositors have been dealt with by me in my Aitstory of the 
Doatta School of Vedanta and Its Literature (Motilal Banarsidass 
Delhi 1981, 2nd Edn.) . 

The present work aims at a fairly complete and comprehen- 
sive critical exposition of Madhva’s philosophy, as presented 
in his own works and as further interpreted and elaborated by 
his illustrious commentator Jayatirtha in the first instance and 
by the famous dialectician of the Madhva school, Vy4satirtha, 
who came a hundred and twentyfive years after the former. 

If Indian philosophy is to be accepted as much more than 
an interpretation of certain basic texts and traditions, though 
not as completely detached from them, attempts should be 
made to present the various systems of thought and their logical, 
epistemological and ontological foundations and their meta- 
physical superstructures, in their architectonic unity. The 
philosophical system of Madhva and his commentators has not 
received adequate attention from this point of view. 

No doubt, Indian philosophers, particulatly the Vedantins, 
have stressed the Jimitations of discursive thought and shown 
the possibilities of spiritual intuition in understanding the 
nature of reality, urging the necessity to correct and supplement 
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the conclusions of pure logic and metaphysical speculations 
with the help of one’s own intuitions and those of bygone 
generations, handed down through the Scriptures and intended 
to be recaptured in our own religious and spiritual experiences 
and discoveries. But this is not to say that reason has had no 
part to play in the evolution oftheir thought. Philosophy, as an 
interpretation of reality, cannot spin out its theories in vacuo, 
away from the world of experience. As Dr. Radhakrishnan puts 
it, perhaps a little too extravagantly, ‘‘the Indian philosophers 
first arrive at a system of consistent doctrine and then look 
about for texts of an earlier age to support their position. They 
either force them into such support or ingeniously explain them 
away” (J. Phil. i, p. 130). . 

All schools of Indian philosophy, save the Carvaka, have 
two main aspects in their system-building: one rational or 
philosophical and the other a dogmatic, textual, revelatory or 
authoritarian aspect. The former examines the fundamental 
‘presuppositions of thought and constructs a metaphysical theory 
on certain a priori epistemological and ontological foundations 
of its own, on which they erect a full-fledged system and corre- 
late it to the interpretations of texts which have come to be 
regarded as ultimate sources of philosophical knowledge and 
_ inspiration in the land and community of their birth and 

invested with special authority and sanction on problems of 
philosophy. While accepting the judgments of established tradi- 
tions and authority, on such problems, the Indian philosophers 
have, to an equal extent, used the methods of reasoned thought 
and criticism, to examine the presuppositions of their textual 
systems and the nature and constitution of their categories of 
thought in the light of independent proofs. | 

In doing so, they have always tried to make out a case for 
their respective theories before the bar of reason, on such unex- 
ceptionable criteria of system-building as adherence to a strictly 
philosophical method and outlook, sound logical deductions and 
analysis of principles, consistency of thought and faithfulness to — 
experience. It is the business of philosophy to look at experience 
asa whole and take note of the suggestions forced upon it by the 
mind of man and confirm them as theories if they have the 
requisite explanatory value. 
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Such is the essence of the Hindu method of Tattvanirgaya 
(truth-determination) - In the body of any Siddhanta, then, 
there is a good deal of critical analysis and exposition of the 
principles of epistemology, logic and metaphysics of one’s own 
school, together with a reasoned examination of those of other 
schools. As a modern writer! puts it, “Philosophy is essentially a 
collective and co-operative business. Effective co-operation con- 
sists in disagreement. The true process of philosophy, as a science, 
is that of a Platonic dialogue, in which the propositions, objec- 
tions and rejoinders ofnumerous interlocutors are found focussed 
upon a given question and the argument shapes itself through 
its own immanent dialectic, to a conclusion.”’ The Vikalpa method 
of Sastric discussion in Sanskrit philosophical writings is nothing 
more than the Platonic dialogue in its perfect form. Every 
important doctrine of logic, epistemology and metaphysics, of 
the different schools of Indian philosophy, has been developed 
on the same lines. They are the result of a long and arduous 
process of thought-dissection. No doctrine or strand of philoso- 
phic belief can thus be put down as absolutely original, isolated 
from or uninfluenced by contemporary opinion or as devoid of 
a nexus with the past. 

So closely are the two aspects of rational thought and textual 
interpretation and synthesis intertwined in most of the Indian 
schools that it is often difficult to pronounce any opinion whether 
they are actuated more by a predominantly philosophical 
purpose or an authoritarian outlook. They disclose both kinds 
of leanings and it is often a question of emphasis whether a given 
system is to be treated as being more speculative and rational 
than dogmatic and textual. Western scholars have generally 
held that the philosophy of the Vedanta is essentially dogmatic, 
being nothing more than a clever, ingenious and elaborate 
system of textual interpretation of the Prasthdnas, doubtless with 
a good deal of philosophic insight and acumen. But its achie- 
vement cannot be accepted as truly philosophical, insofar as the 
pursuit of philosophy is not the outcome ofa disinterested love 
of thought or a quest of truth, but has been undertaken to 


1. Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Revolt of Dualism, Open Court Publishing 
Company, America. 
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achieve individual salvation. Others regard the Vedanta asa 
truly philosophical system in conception, method and execution. 
That it is bound up with the interpretation of sacred texts is 
only circumstantial in that, truc to Indian traditions, it has 
merely used material handed down by former generations, and 
built on its foundations a new and vigorous system of thought, 
reserving the fullest right of selection, emphasis, alteration and 
criticism, in the name of interpretation (Vyakhyana) . (It embodies 
the greatest independence of thought and originality of concep- 
tions under the guise of reconciliation with the help of canons 
of interpretation. (Ihe commentators are seldom obliged to call 
a halt to philosophic speculation when faced with a trying or 
obscure text or with contradictory ones. They exercise their 
reason to synthesize and extract sense out of seeming enigmas 
and contradictions. In this they bid fair to direct the authorities, 
instead of their letting them direct their thoughts.? In this 
sense, then, Indian philosophy can claim to be as genuinely 
philosophical in spirit as any other attempt made elsewhere, on - 
the basis of pure reason. It is thus a purely historical accident 
that’ has made Indian philosophy textual though some are 
inclined to view it as incorrigibly text-ridden. The supreme place 
Madhva has assigned to the Saksi as ‘“‘Upajioyapramana’’ of Scripture, 
in the event of the latter encroaching on the legitimate jurisdiction of 
the former is a striking example ofthe unflinching rational outlook of 
Méadhva thought. But with all the limitations imposed on the 
free movement of thought by the respect for texts and traditions, 
the Indian philosophers have shown themselves to be actuated. 
by a genuine philosophic spirit like their compeers in the west 
and have risen to great heights in the-art of philosophizing, 
which for alertness of mind, acuteness of thought and boldness 
of ideas, cannot be rivalled by others claiming to be more 
scientific or free from dogmas. The achievements of Indian 
thought cannot, therefore, be said to be lacking in merit or 
devoid of a true philosophic spirit; though these are often | 
hidden from view by the trappings of authority in which Oey 
are often clothed and concealed. 


2: Cf, Madhva’s che, for interpreting ‘‘Tattvam asi” in conformity 
with Upajivyapramanas. See my HDSV, pp. 360-62. 


~ 
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( Criticism 1s the life-breath of Indian philosophical systems, 3|'\G 
as philosophic life, like biological, is governed by the same law 

of strife and survival of the fittest. Each of the older systems of 

thought should thus have contributed something to Madhva 
thought also, at least negatively, by way of material for criticism. 

It is not as if his system alone grew up in vacuo, without reference ; 
to anything that went before. \Historical interpretation must 413% os 
admit, here as in other cases of contact of minds, the impact 
of contemporary thought, and echoes of forgotten schools 
which though, then out of court or not “living” must still have 
continued to exercise a great deal of intellectual influence on 
successive thought-currents by their technique and methods of 
treatment—in short, by laying down the high-ways and byways ~ 
of thought along which all current ontological and epistemolo- 
gical progress had to be made with freedom to differ in details 
and conclusions. 

The critical side of Madhva’s system, consisting partly in its 
dialectical struggles with earlier schools both major and minor, 
shows how it was able not only to avoid their pitfalls and mistakes 
but also to absorb some of their good points, or improve upon 
them or transcend them in a higher system. That such impact of 
ideas is by no means denied in Madhva’s case is clear from the 
description of his commentary on the Brahmasiitra as a critique of 
twentyone earlier ones in the field. A critic is not an iconoclast 
out and out. He receives ideas while in the act of demolishing 
older opinions. The contact of minds is a very subtle affair. Deeper 
things there happen than meet the surface. As Vijayindra Tirtha 
observes in his Madhvddhva-Kantakoddhara, asan exponent of a 
new Prasthana, Madhva exercised his right to agree with or 
differ from his compeers to the full and in doing so rejected 
much thatyas cumbersome, or effete in the older theories and 
used whatever ideas were fundamentally sound though not in the 
same place or within the same design. Often in his criticisms, he 
rescued and rehabilitated ideas of permanent significance from 
the ill-balanced views of earlier and contemporary schools and 
realigned them to better advantage. 

The Carvaka system is condemned outright for its unmitigated 

hedonism. But its faith in the reality of experience and of sense- 
awareness as the pivot of realism is accepted by Madhva. 
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LILO The Carvaka is condemned, unreservedly, for his hedonism, for 
his atheism and for his materialism (Dehdtmavdda) but not for 
his bold stand for the supremacy of Pratyaksa Pramdya. Only, he 
had stopped short at Pratyaksa, refusing to go beyond, which is 
rather unphilosophical, in that there are more things in the 

et universe than could be measured by Pratyaksa alone.(Enjoyment 

of life is no sin. One need not, like the Buddhist, give a counsel of 

“déspair to shun the world, abhor life and court gradual suicide 

or extinction. §& yest 4 wa frst fraaq—says Madhva, with the 
salutary advice : efarefatafia aadq’, for one should not, 
like and Mimarmsakas, surrender the aim of life to a mess of 
pottage, Svarga, understood in the transient sense of a limited 
pleasure: aaa atragat aya (RV VIII.48.3). To take such.a 
view of life’s purpose is to miss the true goal of the Vedic phi- 
losophy of Karma, says Madhva. The Vedas enjoin the per- 
formance of sacrifices with set rewards, not from the highest 
point of view, but only in a limited sense. Karma-phala, attrac- 
tive as it is, is not the ultimate intention or message 
of the Scripture. It is only an inducement to effort of the right 
kind‘ with a view to raising the spiritual standard of man higher 
and higher and taking him on the upward march, by stages. 

“ =~ | Karma is only a step in the ladder though anecessary one. It is 
not the be-all and end-all of scripture as the Mimamsakas would 
have it. The best Karma is that performed without attachment 
and for the sake of no other reward than the satisfaction of God 
and as His worship : aa efend aq (Bhdg iv.29.40); qitae & 

4) — fete (iv.30.40); [at wa arerat areata (ChanUp i. 7.6). 

| While accepting the Mimamsaka doctrine of Svatahpramanya of 
Sabda, Madhva emphasized that the highest subject-matter of 
the Veda is God and not merely a round of duties or acts of 
sacrifice.® 


3. Do your work as it has devolved upon you and enjoy its rewards 
with constant devotion to the Lord ( Duddasastotra, iii. 1 ab) 
4. wearat wergf: (Bhag xi.3.46) 
eh WT AITITTY (xxii.21. 23) 
~~ apabiverra waiter ferent wrt war | (xi.3.44) 
yy, 5. ert aeafaceca anarfasetaar 


y' qers ar garat ‘taen’faft @ qe: (AV i.1.1). 
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(Jaina philosophy and moral code have some affinity to a He 
Madhva’s thought. The new type of Vedic sacrifices with flour- 

made animals (Pista-pasu yajiias)® instead of living animals, 
introduced by Madhva as a much-needed reform in Brahmani- 

cal society, was in all probability, partly due to the moral 
pressure and influence of Jaina ideas. A powerful community of : 
Jainas inhabited the S. Kanara district then, as now. It was‘¥3", V2 
also under Jaina rule in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Madhva’s views on some questions of logic, epistemology 
and ontology show many striking parallels to and affinities with 
corresponding Jaina theories, notably on the nature of the Uni- 
versal (ati) and in the theory of the self as an object of its own 
perception (Aham sukhi) which is denied by the Advaitin. The oe 
recognition of certain types of cognition like Manahparyaya ane 
Kevala in Jaina philosophy, corresponds, in a measure, to the ma 
Yogipratyaksaand Kevala-Pramana of Madhva. The self-revelatory 4.9? 7 
capacity of knowledge of the perceiver (sIguea: earETTe) 
is based on the triunity of Jfdtr, Fiteya and Fitdna, all of them 
being admitted to be revealed in knowledge. So also, the Jaina‘ _- 
conception of substance in relation to its attributes, as a distinc- 
tion of reference and not of existence: aarmantens aq, as Hari- © 
bhadra Sari puts it, is perfected by Madhva, by formulating the 
doctrine of Savisesdbheda to hold the substance and attributes 
together in one integrated mould. The further distinction of 
qualities or attributes as Parydya and Svabhava in Jaina ontology 
is parallel to Madhva’s distinction of attributes into Aydvad-- 
dravyabhavi and Yavad-drayyabhdvi. The Jaina dichotomy of | 
reality into Five and. Ajiva appears in the form of Svatantra 
and Paratantra, with greater philosophical aptness and justi- 
fication, as pointed out by Jayatirtha. The Jainas have 
classified reality as Jiva and Ajiva.’ In this classification, Jiva or 
sentient reality admittedly holds a position superior to insentient 4 

' ' re . + rok’ 

reality. While the distinction between Jiva and Ajiva is worth\; 9% 


(y\ $3 


6. The MVij (IX.44-50)) refers to an actual performance of a Pistapasuydga 
under Madhva’s direction and the opposition he had to encounter. For a 
work in defence of Pistapasuyajfia see under Vijayindra Tirtha in my 
HDSV p. 41]. . . _ 

7. d@awey cate carey sitarsitaren}  ( SBSB ii. 2.33)- Ly Re 
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making, we should not stop merely with such a dichotomy in 
| 13, '97 Philosophy.t would be more pertinent to the evaluation of the 
position and status of the reals in a philosophical system to — 
introduce a classification of a different kind viz. the one into 
Oy 4— Svatantra and Paratantra, as Madhva has done. ;That Jayatirtha 
is thinking on these lines may be gathered from his remarks 
quoted eardier in Chap. I, fn. 8. The peculiar doctrine of the Jainas 
that the whole universe is filled with Jivas is also shared by 
Madhva:, . ™* 2 
Agu: 06-ATATUTATY Crea: Treat: ~=(VTN) 
Madhva is not enamoured of the extreme realism of the 
- Mimarmhsakas. ‘He recognizes the need for periodical creation and 
24 * 24 dissolution of the universe.\He also sets right the extreme epis- 
temological realism of the Prabhakaras and admits the possi- 
bility of error in human cognitions. He is for calling error by 
its proper name and not for confusing the issue by using mislead- 
ing terms like Akhydati, Akhydttsamvalitasatkhyati and so on. But 
his realism does not demand that the object presented in illustons 
must have a reality of its own elsewhere (anyatra sat) as the Nyaya 
oS. 4, 4—Realists would have it. [if experience is any test, the object 
presented in illusory perception is an absolute unreality. At the 
same time, Madhva takes care to state that no illusion can be ex- 
- plained without the acceptance of two necessary reals—a_ sub- 
stratum (adhisthéna) and a Pradhdna (prototype) of the super- 
imposed object.® a z 
1 0% ', ( (Madhva has rejected much that was defective and outmoded 
in the conceptions, categories, definitions and methodology 
(prakriya) of the older schools of Nyaya, Mimarhsé and Vedanta. © 
The interpretational principle of Upakramaprabalya of the Pirva — 
' Mimamsakas is set aside by him in favour of the more logical 
Upasartharaprabalya, on the authority of the Brahmatarka®. He has 


q 


8. afacsrt 4 age werreged ra | nial 
om Sifavate enft cqcrararfeacaty | (VTN) 
9. Madhva refers to the thesis of Upasamhéraprabalya in his AV: 
Sarena aaiat eT 
The question has.been discussed fully, refuting the view of Upakramaprabalya 
- Of Advaita, in Vy4satirtha’s TT and in Vijayindra Tirtha’s special work 
| mT a acl For a summary of their arguments see my HDSV pp, 309-11 
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given us his own views about the Vedantic concepts of Saksi,7./v 0% 


Svaprakasatva, Bhavaripajitdana, Maya, Pratibimba, etc. He has 
propounded a fresh doctrine of the validity of knowledge with 
special reference tothe principle of Saksi as a corrective to all 


the earlier theories on the subject. Though traceable to some of 1° '9/42% 


the older sources referred to by him, the merit of these new 
doctrines lies in the precise and forceful way in which he has 
developed their potentialities and fitted them into their proper 
places, in his own realistic metaphysics and elucidated their 


bearings upon the different aspects of his thought; Similarly, .)/°32 


his revised definition of ‘Pramana’ as ‘“‘yathdrtham’’, so as to 
embrace all types of valid knowledge and its instruments 
and to ensure the validity of memory is a significant departure 
and advance in contemporary thought.’ 


( But, though open to the ideas of the older systems and their 
thought-patterns, Madhva has made many striking contribu- 
tions of his own, in many important respects.\It is these that 
entitle him to a place ofhonor in Indian Philosophy. He has 
drawn the attention of the philosophical world to the imperative 
need for going in for a new set of concepts and categories like 
Svatantra and Paratantra, Sdaksi, Visesas, Bheda as dharmis- 
variipa and as savifesabhinna from it, Svariipabheda and Svariipa- 
tdratamya among selves, Bimbapratibimbabhava relation between 
Brahman and Jivas and eternal creation through ParddhinaviSesapty. 


ANU 


. 4 
arte 


\These ideas were so radically different from those till then1//1:! [ 


entertained in dealing with philosophical questions, that if 
their necessity was demonstrated, the whole treatment of the 
problems of philosophy would change its course and enter 


<= 


e S: 
upon a fresh terrain. We shall see something of these new- arts 


aspects and direction of thought, developed by Madhva in the 
chapters that follow. ‘| 


~~ 


—— ae 


—— 
Madhva’s Influence on other Schools = Age" voy 


Commentators —_ 


Notwithstanding Madhva’s powerful attack on various shades 
of (Five§vara-) bhedabhedavdda and Brahmaparindmavdda, many 
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of the post-Madhva commentators on the Vedanta Sitras were 
still reluctant to shake off their fascination for the language and 
ideology of Brahmaparindmavdda or Brahman’s material causality 
of the world, which had come down to them from the earlier 
line of Pantheistic commentators like Bhaskara and Brahmadatta 
and which had a semblance of support in the sitras such as 
Prakrtifca (1.4.23). This is best illustrated in the case of Nim- 
barka, who ostensibly holds that between Jiva and Brahman 
the relation of difference and identity are both equally true and 
real. This is opposed to Madhva’s view. But then, when Nim- 
barka defines what he means by identity and difference we find 
that his view of difference and identity is virtually the same as 
Madhva’s though his way of phrasing them is different. For, 
according to Nimbarka ‘difference’ means dependence of the 
Jiva on Brahman, while ‘identity’ stands for lack of independent 
existence and functioning on the part of the Fiva (See Ghate, The 
Vedanta, p. 29). Thus, in Nimbarka’s view, the Jiva’s difference 
from Brahman and his identity with it would point to the same 
fact of dependence on Brahman. His view that the description 
: of the Jiva in the Upanisads as being identical with Brahman is 
to be understood in the sense that-the former is dependent for 
ever on Brahman for his existence &nd functioning, is nothing 
new or unacceptable to Madhva and has been most tellingly 
emphasized by him in his writings: 


AeHaT AeA Aa TaPAasy WAT | 

faaara fasaste faet fred crea: 11 

‘aq afead Fat "geen aac AGT 

TF AaeqSra: . 
(MGB ix iv. 14) 


Thus, the Bhedabhedasiddhanta of Nimbarka is nothing more 
than a high-sounding paraphrase of Madhva’s position and can- 
not, therefore, be treated as falling outside the scope of its 
influence. There. are also other evidences of the influence of 
Madhva’s works on Nimbarka and his commentator Srinivasa. 
The untraceable Sruti Atha kasmdd ucyate Brahmeti brhanto hyasmin 
guyah cited by Madhva in his WV on BSi.1,1 is found quoted 
by Nimbarka (in a slightly different form) : Brhanto gugd asmin— 


! 


/ 
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ttt Brahma in his commentaryon BS ii.3.28. His interpretation 
of the Utpattyadhikarana of the BS in terms of the refutation of 
the Sakta system follows Madhva. Several untraceable Srutis 
cited only by Madhva, for the first time, so far as we know, have 
been cited by Nimbarka’s commentator Srinivasa. The idea 
that the second Pada of the third Adhyaya of the Sitras 
is to be connected with the theme of Bhakti was mooted by 
Madhva for the first time in the tradition of interpreting the 
Sitras : 


afercfert ae Feat | WRAy aTaeaeAt fa: 
( MBSB iii. 2.1) 
It appears from Nimbarka’s introductory remark to this Pada 
that he was much impressed by this point of view, though in the 
actual working out of the interpretations of the various adht- 
karanas of this Pada, he has not been able to establish so close a 
structural alignment of each of the adhikaranas with the theme of 
Bhakti, as Madhva has been able to do (See my BSPC, Vol. 
III, Pada 2) . Nevertheless, Nimbarka’s statement : 
wRqah area ATMA recognises the force of Madhva’s 
stand. | 
Madhva’s influence on Vallabha has not been any the less. The 
way in which Vallabha has raised the Bhagavata Purdna to the 
position of a fourth Prasthana and commented on it may be 
attributed to the example set by Madhva, the first known 
Vaisnava Acarya and Bhasyakara to have written a commentary 
on that Purana and drawn upon ita great deal in his interpreta- 
tion of the Satras and the Gita. The distinction accepted by 
Vallabha between the fruits of Jfianamarga and Bhaktimarga!”” 
in moksa rests squarely on the doctrine of Tératamya of bliss is 
Moksa among Jivas, which is a distinctive doctrine of Madhva 8 
philosophy and is not found in any other school of Vedanta. 


arrantaferantircrget qerctshr, TATA aeTAeaA | 

a i (Vallabha iv.4.22) 
aferanitaadacata vara: | ate, FRAT FAT aTaT TAT 

sear wrt: 1 (iii.4.48) 


, ‘ ai arfesata” | 
SeaTac 7 AWTS pili ela ) (Vallabha BSP iii.4.39) 
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Lastly, Vallabha has borrowed, without acknowledgement, the verse : 


BPA TAAa ATAAAATAA TTT: | 
7 afroene aad tien WEAat ATT 1 


from Madhva's Anubhasya—a short metrical oes of the BS, 
in his ‘Anubhdsya’ on BS ii.2.11. In holding that the fruits 
of Bhaktimarga are superior to and sweeter than those of 
Jiianamarga in Moksa, Vallabha observes that for Jfianins 
God’s grace and favor last only upto the time of their release. 
This grace and favour are showered upon the Bhaktas to a 
greater extent and throughout Moksa. Though Madhva does 
not recognise any exclusiveness between Bhakti and Jfiana,™ he 
recognises gradation of intrinsic bliss among the released acrord- 
ing to their natural fitness. Vallabha’s distinction in the frutts of 
Bhakti and Jfiana presupposes the presence of Taratamya in the 
fruits of Moksa. In his commentary on Gita II.52 Madhva 
quotes Bhdgavata Purdna in support of Anandataratamya there. 
Vallabha’s son has quoted . from Madhva’ s | BSB i 11.4. 29 in his | 
; Vidoanmandanam.. 
The influence of Madhya’ s pishecariteg has been most promi- 
nent and pronounced on the Caitanya school of Bengal Vaisnav- 


_ ism. The growth of this influence can be traced in the works of | 


Ripa Gosvami, Sanatana Gosvami and Jiva Gosvami. It 
reached its zenith in the writings of Baladeva Vidyabhisana 
- (1720-80). His Govinda Bhasya on the BS is heavily indebted to 
Madhva’s, as I have shown with copious details in my HDSV, 
Appendix V. Baladeva’s teacher Radha-Damodara also quotes - 
from Madhva in his Vedantasyamantaka. The doctrine of Viégesas 
has been: taken over bodily from Madhva’s philosophy and from 
- the works of Vydsatirtha by: x ecoer her sienl from whom 
Baladeva takes it over. \ . 
While noticing often Baladeva’s divergences i in the interpreta- — 
tion of the BS from Sankara and RamAnuja in his edition of the 
BS with English translation, Dr. Radhakrishnan has failed to 
show how a considerable part of Baladeva’s divergences from . 
Sankara and Ramtnyjs is, in reality, derived from Madhva. 


11, See —e XLVIII, fn 13, 
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Had it been done, it would have underlined the extent of 
Madhva’s influence on one of the leading exponents of the 
Caitanya school. Some distinctive textual interpretations and 
sources cited by Madhva have found their way into the later 
commentaries of the Sankara and Ram§anuja schools, notably 
Sridhara Svami and Rangaramanuja and the author of the 
Advaita commentary on the Visnusahasrandma by a later Sankara- 
carya. 


CHAPTER III 


‘“MADHVA'S SAMANVAYA OF UPANISADIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


LABELS are convenient as a rule, though they might mislead 
at times. Insofar as Madhva admits a plurality of selves, for 
ever distinct from Brahman, though always subject to and guided 
_by it, his system may be tentatively regarded as a pluralistic 
theism. But it would not express the whole truth about the 
system, in its highest reach. There has been a persistent tendency, 
however, to represent the philosophy of Madhvaas an “absolute . 

dualism”. This has naturally prevented the system from getting 
its meed of recognition, as a sound philosophical system in the 
first place and a Vedantic one at that;- for most people have an 
aversion for the term “dualism”? which has some unpleasant 
associations. That apart, “dualism” signifies the recognition of 
“two independent principles”. Madhva is not certainly a dualist 
in this sense. It will be shown presently that neither the term. 
“dualism” nor its Sanskrit equivalent “dvaita’”’ is commensurate 
with the highest metaphysical ideology of Madhva’s thought, 
which consists in the acceptance of One Independent Transcendent- 
cum-Immanent Being as the source and explanatian of all finite existence. 
There isa fundamental difference in outlook between the 
‘dualism’ of Madhva and those of the Samkhya-Yoga and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika schools. Dualism has as much to do with the 
question of the status of the reals recognized as with their number. 
Neither the Purusas nor the Prakrt: have, in Madhva’s system, an 
independent status or functioning-capacity as in the Sarhkhya : 
wothaarfedantereat at afaa:, at ateraiae: | 
ota ua aarfafer aa (areea:) ag adtat asrafed aea- 
afer ea waaay: «= (NS p. 329) 
1. See Dogbert D. Runes, Dictionary of Philosophy, p. 84 
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Nor does it ascribe to God the position merely of an Onlooker 
(Drasta) or a deus ex machina, or even of a co-operating force in 

-the cosmic evolution, as is done by the Nyaya and Yoga schools. 
Mere Deism has no attraction for Madhva. God is not only 
above the universe but in tt. By virtue of these two aspects He 
becomes the very ground of the reals,? the giver of their reality 
to them. 


One distinguishing mark of the Vedanta in all its forms is the 
fundamental belief that everything in the universe has to be 
traced to an absolute principle which is the ultimate source and 
explanation, both logical and ontological, of all else (aaeet-aeitfa- 
s@fafifraq). Nothing in the world is self-explained or self- 
explicable. Brahman is the only self-explained reference of all. 
Such a transcendent reference is denied by the Samkhya : 


a wget at THfatatqrareanfsardt aft yt | 7A GA: 
aaarfer ga arate afaareacaae | (NS p. 329) 


Its acceptance is by no means a strict metaphysical necessity in 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika or Yoga systems. The Vedanta, on the 
other hand, traces the world of matter and souls to Brahman, 
which is the cause of the world and gives meaning to its being and 
becoming. 

The metaphysical dependence of the universe on Brahman is 
differently conceived in the different systems of Vedanta. San- 
kara equates it with an appearance (adhyasa). The world of 
appearance, which is superimposed on Brahman, would not be 
there but for the reality of Brahman. It has no existence outside 
or apart from Brahman : 


qaaqeued agafaraurara: | =| (S BSB ii. 1.14) 


Sridhara explains the significance of this statement by saying— 


2. Cf. aaqufaa avg vara | ( TaittUp ii.6) 
THC wefa: 1 (MBSB i.4.27) 
a Waarar ATATT ATTA: 1 (Madhva’s Commentary on, ChandUp) 
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‘in virtue of whose reality, even the unreal creation appears to 
be real” : aeacrrat frearetistt aeracaarae | 

(Commentary on Bhdgavata i.1.1) 

Ramanuja, on the other hand, views the dependence of the 
world of matter and souls on God, on the analogy of the depen- 
dence of the human body on the soul, for its subsistence. God is 
the soul (a#mda) of the world. When the soul departs, the. body 
perishes. So it would be, in the case of the world and the souls, 
While it remains perfectly true that our bodies cannot exist and 
_ function in the absence of the life-giving capacity of the soul, 
Madhva finds this analogy misleading insofar as the soul is not 
bound to the body as the Visistadvaitic theory of Brahman would 
appear to assume. The relation of body and soul does not also do 
complete justice to the more or less derivative being of matter 
and souls that is admitted in that system’. It is all very well to 
say that identity means Aprthaksiddhi or inseparable - existence. 
But it would cut both ways. Thatseems hardly fair. The depend- 
ence due to Aprthaksiddhi between God and His ‘body’ ‘(or attri- 
_ butes) viz. 2 matter .and souls. cannot be of the same kind or order, 
_ as exists or may be said to exist between God and His essential : 


~~ attributes of reality, knowledge and ‘bliss. It is the inevitable 


implication of Ramanuja’s position that. the Infinite cannot 
‘exist without its attributes of Cit and Acit, which are necessary 
to It. Yet, Ramanuja himself is unable to concede so much in 
view of the many texts to thecontrary, especially Gita IX.4, 
wherein he admits frankly that Cit and Acit contribute in. no 
way to the existence of the Deity : afeadt dt afragrare: (RGB) . 
_ Here, for once, Ramanuja gives up his theory of reciprocal 
” dependence and equates lave teres existerice alata as | 
‘dependence’: 
afaararara Peart a: a4 rae RATHA Tailaa: | 
(RGB x.21). 
The logiuat consequence of such a view wold be that the world 
of matter and souls is immaterial and non-essential to God in 


3. OF wernt a earied fread 
! SRE MIS: “SAUINENPTRLE MT 


(Vedanta Dedika, Tisteonabeabatage Pp. 255.) 
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the end. Such a view is, however, inconsistent with Ramanuja’s 
general position that tt has its basis in the nature of God. It is also 
difficult to conceive how Brahman could be said to be unchang- 
ing in view of the changing nature of its Vifesayas (Cit and 
Acit). The modes change from subtle togross state and vice versa. 
If these changes of the modes make no substantial impression 
on Brahman, they cannot be said to be grounded in its nature. 
But Ramanuja nevertheless concedes that Brahman is subject to 


change of some sort in and through these changes of the modes 
themselves : 


saasarefaface fads Tae Tag Ma fafascares ferret 
waft t (Sribhdgya ii.3.18) 


“Unless Ramanuja is willing to explain away the immediate 
perfection of the Absolute and substitute for it a perpetually 
changing process, a sort of progressing perfection, he cannot 
give us any satisfactory explanation of the relation of the soul 
of the Absolute to its body’? (Radhakrishnan, I. Phil. ii, p. 
716). That is why Madhva abandons the metaphor of ‘body 
and soul’ and the doctrine of ‘reciprocal dependence’ and 
the ‘contribution theory’, which it implies.‘ 

In his view, the world of matter arid souls has come out and 
exists only as a result of an act of Will of God, which is its 
nimittakdrana. It cannot exist without His sufferance. This is the 
meaning of texts like: earard Tat: afte: (ManUp 8) ; zai wat + TARA... 
(Bhéag ii.10.12). But the existence of matter and souls is, 
in the last analysis, immaterial to God: afg staxefavaritercers: 
(Madhva, BT ii. 9, 31). It is the world that is bound to God, not 
He to it. The Universe is thus dependent on Brahman (w@arve) 
neither in the Advaitic nor in the Visistadvaitic sense of the 
term, but as existing and functioning at God’s will. The self- 
existent being of God would in no way have been affected if 


4. orererereray fg Rrreny 1 ar: Rey ea: EUAN Fafecfereats fe 
Cfert etary | AR PeNTET AAT TTTT: | 
(Nitimald, X, p.74, Annamalai Uni. Skt. Ser., 1940) 


The ‘Contribution theory’ would also have to concede that ‘“‘God is not 
absolute actuality, but is "Frimself in the making” (Radhakrishnan, i. p. 715) 
{Italics mine], 
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the world had never existed at all. The relation in which 
the world stands to Brahman is, thus, neither superimposi- 
tional as in Advaita, nor physical and intra-organic as in 
ViSsistadvaita, but a trans-empirical one, symbolized by the idea 
of Bimba-Pratibimbabhdava, in which Bimba is defined as that which 
determines the sattd, pratiti and praourtti of the Pratibimba, as will 
be made clear in Chapter XXXVI. The statement that the 
world cannot exist without God means that it owes its very 
power of existence, functioning, etc., to God and derives 
them from Him: aatitaarmsdtfasgfaaq. The entire universe 
is thus an expression of the Divine will.® It is in His 
absolute power. He can make and unmake it all at will. His 
power over it is absolutely unrestricted.6 Alone among 
Indian philosophers, Madhva would concede that, theoretically, 
there is nothing impossible or absurd in agreeing that God can 
create a world out of nothing, that He could bring into existence 
a universe not unlike the one with which we are now familiar, 
without the aid of a pre-existent matter or souls. But the fact 
remains that He has not, in His infinite wisdom, chosen to do so. 
And all our philosophy has necessarily totake noteof this and 
respect it. Similarly, He does not choose to destroy the eternal 
existence of matter and souls and other entities, even thotigh 
they are all dependent on Him : 


qadraaHars Ia atearedt (Tdyt p. 9). 


ed adhva introduces ythe symbolism of Bimbapratibimbabhdava, 
(Original and Renection) in place of Adhisthandropyabhava, and 
Sartrasartribhava of the Advaita and Visistadvaita, to illustrate the 
true nature of the dependence of selves on God. It is intended 
to avoid the defects of assuming an unreal or a reciprocal dependence 
and estallish in their stead, a real but unilateral dependence of 
all finite reaid.3 the Independent principle, for its existence, 
n ORO oi activity (sattd, pratitiand praortti) .| 

On the Advaita view of dropa (superimposition) the substratum 
(adhisthdna) does not and cannot confer any true reality on the super- 


5. erafrrrdt weer aq: — (Dvddasa-Stotra, iv.2). 
6. wee guivanfet anda wares: (Mbh. v.G6.8). 
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tmposed or sustain it, of its own frec will as God does in respect of 
the world’. Creation, then, would be completely mechanical and 
unregulated by a purposive will. The knowledge of the substra- 
tum, on the Advaitic view, far from sustaining the superimposed 
object would destory it at once. Hence the relation between the 
world, God and the souls would not be a true and permanent 
relation, as it appears from texts like : Satyasya satyam (BrhUp 
11.3.6) and Nityo nityanam (Katha Up i1.2.13), in the Upanisads, 
on this view. But the Original (Bimba) as conceived by Madhva, 
does sustain the reflection (pratibimba) while maintaining its own 
transcendence and without making the Pratibimba an intra-orga- 
nic part of its own being. The relation of Bimbapratibimbabhava 
as conceived by Madhva would be permanent and true of all states 
of the Fivdtman and not merely a passing one, true of Sarhsara 
alone, as their adhtsthdna-dropyabhava would make it in the Advai- 
tic view. There will be no destruction of the Pratibimba so long 
as the contact of the Upddhz is intact. The function of an Upadhi 
(medium ) is to manifest the Pratibimba. In the present case, it 
is the pristine nature of the Fivasvariipa itself as Cit that would 
suffice, according to Madhva, to manifest itself to itself in its true 
nature of metaphysical dependence on Brahman and of being 
endowed with a measure of similarity of attributes (as part of 
the meaning of the word pratibimba) with its Original (Brahman) 
without calling to aid the sarvices of any external medium 
(bahyopadhz) : 

Svayam evatra pradarsakah cittudt (MGB ii. 18). 

‘This power self-revelation is hidden. in the Jiva in the state of 
Samsara (BS iii.2.5 and 1ii.2.19). 
Hence, Bimbapratibimbabhava between God and Soul, though 
a fact, always, is not realized in full in bondage. It is by means of 
its internal Svardpavisesas that the Soul acts as its own reflecting 
medium (upddhi) in realizing its true relation of dependence ste., , 
to the Supreme. It is in this sense that an Upddhi is at all called 
for to manifest to the individual soul its own Svar ipa and its 
relation to God. As this true Svariipa free from all impurities con- | 


: : 1 age yy OS 
<V F 


afte se erett Frere: eet GET | (Gita ix. 18) 
ararfirer oq gent arcaraTeMtoreT | (Gild xv. 13). 


7. 
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stitutes the essence of the Jiva, it is termed Svaripa-upddhi, in 
Madhva’s terminology. The term Pratibimba would be mislead- 
ing, if it is understood in its popular sense of an appearance 
. brought about by a material and an external medium. This is not 
the sense in which the figure of Pratibimba as applied to the Jiva 
isused and is meant to be understood in Madhva’s Siddhanta 
(See his BSB iii 2.18; See also Chapter XXXVI). 
Madhva takes us to the highest limit of Divine transcendence. 
The Supreme is independent of all accessories in creation : 


WNT waa Hd | HL ATT | 
cafe arcoifad first fart Stas: 
(AVii.1.19) — 
Though capable of doing without accessories or making such 
changes in them as He pleases, God, out of His own free will, 
has made the world different from Himself and partly different 
and partly identical with its material cause (Prakrt:) . Jayatirtha, 
_ in explaining this point, shows how the practical and theoretical 
aspects of God’s omnipotence are to be reconciled, in accordance 
with the Sruti.® 
Taking his stand on Bimbapratibimbabhava as the only satis- 

factory metaphysical relation that would do full justice to and 
correctly represent the natural relation (Svdbhavika-sambandha) 
between God and the souls, Madhva finds the key to the recon- 
' ciliation of the Bheda and Abheda Srutis in the twin idéas of 
_ Svatantra and Paratantra that underlies the very conception of . 
Bimbapratibimbabhava. The Bheda-Srutis bearing testimony to the 
reality of the world of matter and souls speak the truth from the 


8 TAT areifaar a weds efe sromaceqaerta afeanifa 
CATA: STL HAT | TS MATA” THT ASHTRASHTT Agrahaeaa, TAT 
sofa fatter wrenfes dereritecr wd, waishy, qaaeTerigts AAT 
hfs eof “Prad:” aqete efraaeerementenaiate, aver “frat” 
wafrarranranaaghas sre weed ara | ° 

wept waft—agerttercer ereatererfraiister 7 af, qareifs aT | 
wee mH BTU TR ee rend a Fees aTTTETT AT AT 
BU WHTATAaAT: | Te, oer earcieaTeaaT Teed A way 1 feara, SVT 
fram UF 1 (WS, I p.299)) 
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point of view of factual existence and dependence of all finite 
reality on God. The Abheda-Srutis speak the truth from the point 

of view of the utter transcendent majesty and independence of 
the one Supreme Principle. There is no essential contradiction wet: 
in accepting the equal reality of both these truths. The inact 8 
lies in pressing for a Svariipaikya (identity of essence) by abo- ey, | 
lishing the finites (as unreal) or in treating them as intraorganic | ’ 
part of the Infinite, which would destroy its homogeneity. The 
Svatantra-tativa of Madhva is not a mere theological concept into- 
which all plurality is sacrificed. It is a philosophical idea cor- 
responding to the Spinozistic conception of ‘substance’ defined 
as res completa “complete in itself, determined by itself and cap- 
able of being explained entirely by itself’’. Such substantiality is 
possessed only by Brahman. The Pratibimba cannot be complete in 


itself, ts not determined by itself and is not capable of being explained by 


ce 


itself (without reference to the Bimba) . 

The true reconciliation of the finite and the infinite must be 
based on this basic fact. Hence, Madhva holds that God or 
Brahman is the only independent Reality or the highest reality, so 
to speak (Advaitam ndma yad ucyate tat Bhagavadapeksayetyarthah 

—Madhva’s ChanUp Bhasya). Everything else, Prakyti, Purusas 
Kala, beginningless merit, etc., is ex hypothest dependent on Brah- 
man for its very existence and functioning, though not created 
by Brahman de novo. As dependent reals they do not constitute a 
‘challenge’ to the Absolute or a limitation to it. Their existence 
is not irreconcilable with the existence of Brahman in any meta- 
physical sense. Madhva thus rises to the highest pitch of Tran- 
scendentalism while keeping his feet firmly on the terra firma of 
observed facts, without sacrificing the reality of the world and 
its values or abolishing the individuals, in the last analysis. If 
philosophy is to be an interpretation of reality as a whole, it 
must have relation to the facts of life and experience. However 
high and for however long the philosopher may choose to soar 
on the naked peaks of the Absolute, he must at last set his feet 
on hard earth. We cannot deny this world to have the other. Madhva 
indicates the right ‘angle of Brahman’ (brahmadysfi) from which 
the philosopher should look at the world of matter and souls : 

meg wey aT HTART eaMTA Mls TTT | 
aaquen: afer a afer agterat Wt (Bhdg ii 10 12) 
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aa fe fact wnarfraacd oat qaecarfatea: | 
(Bhag 1.5.20) 


af Rasa farartea eae: | (BT 1i.9,34) 
qadtaraea aa aafecara waa | 

faaara favesfe fret fret caper: | (BT ii.5.2) 
eaqarat cautaishy ererafe azar | 


aaa sal art * * * 
Tamang aqeatata sreae | 


(Commentary on BrhUp. iii.7.23) 
TT ATA THT AAT ILA ATA Alara TarGaarata Taeterat- 
ae ae GH va rey arated aeaaarata | a Maan | 
(Sruti quoted in BSB ii.1.17) 
afe aceta qafterateaa 1 (Commentary on BrhUp. ii.4.14) 
wad Tata: | (ManUp. i.17) 
Wade Avert Ay TATA:” aTaaTeTaCTe: | 
(Commentary on ChanUp ii.21) 
In his Bhagavata Tatparya, rising to the highest peak of tran- 
scendentalism, Madhva distinguishes the highest reality from 
mere existence. What is truly real is what has being in itself and 
for itself. Such reality is possessed only by Brahman: 
qrealiapaced caraaaataestad | 
dfaonta aay aeaet aarfeaar tu 
(BT XI.24.17) 
The others, especially Prakrti and Purusas, insofar as they 
depend for their very existence and activity on the Supreme, 
merely exist from eternity. They cannot lay claim to any indepen- 


dent reality. In a hypothetical sense then, it is permissible some- 
times to speak of them “as if not existing”? or “other than real®’. 


9. Cf. + @aaritq (Quoted by Madhva in BSB ii.1.17); safaa water 
(BrhUp iv.5.15) 


Also : Qua comparata nec pulchra sunt, nec bona sunt, nec sunt (St. Augustine 
Con. xi.4) 

qerfacratre AAT way 
(Sruti quoted by Madhva in BSB i.1.1) 
Here ‘anrtam’ is used in the sense of ‘changing’ (@4at Wf<rrd:— Madhva 
in Tdy) 


ate 
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Such descriptions in the Srutis should not blind us to the fact of 
their actual existence, distinct from Brahman and in complete 
dependence upon it. We are welcome to hold that dependence 
signifies want of substantiality in the Spinozistic sense of the 
term. Madhva would not be perturbed by this and would 
accept the contention. But it does not deprive a thing of its 
reality. Reality, in other words, is not the same as substantia- 
lity in the highest philosophical sense of that term. It is just 
uncontradicted existence (andropitam pramitivisayah). We have 
no right to deny reality to the world of matter and souls, simply 
because they are not independent or do not always exist in the same 
JSorm. But they are there, have been there and will be there though 
ever changing and depending on Brahman. Even the eternal 
substances, as we have seen, are not exempt from creation in the 
sense of Parddhinavifesapti in Madhva’s philosophy. Such creation 
is the badge of the finite : 


qaucaartaata qea fea: | 
(Madhva’s Commentary on ChanUp) 


Why there should at all be such a world of matter and souls, or 
why God should tolerate their existence, is more than what any 
philosophy could answer. Nor is it its business to do so. The only 
plausible theistic answer to such a query is that given by Jaya- 
tirtha. 


aa, WereaThs oan afaaarqacieor Fa xa Aq; 
fe ari qeofa, sa sree? ara eanratsafafa qa: facta, 
afanfagfifa | (VS p. 289) 


Though Brahman can do very well without Prakrti or Purusas, 
it prefers, in its infinite glory and inexorable will, to do with them. 
Such dependence (apeksa) of Brahman on things which are in 
themselves dependent on It, is no mark of inferiority or limita- 
tion. It is, at the most, a self-limitation and even that attests 
and enhances its majesty : 


areata arearaca Aarearerafarsae | 


TAT MTATAHAALAT ATT AAT UI 
( BSB ii.1.15) 
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The dependent is often treated as of ‘‘no consequence” and 
having no separate existence : 


af aaeta qafteateae 
(Madhva’s Commentary on BrhUp ii.4.14) 


qedtat Fea aa cafes Wad | (BT ii.5.2) 


4 aral, + Wate qcaraada, ‘aT’ Ecaaraara | 
(Chan Up v.1.15) 


All this will show that Madhva has given earnest thought to 
the position and status of the reals in his system with the insight 
and imagination of a level-headed philosopher. He has substituted 
a Brahman-centric view for the ego-centric interpretation of 
Upanisadic thought. It is a pity that missing this distinction of 
Madhva’s philosophy, some historians of Indian philosophy 
should have tried to dismiss him as belonging “more to the religi- 
ous history than to the philosophical development of India’. 

He has shown that if we are to avoid playing tricks with evidence, 
the only satisfactory synthesis of the conflicts between the 
Doaita and Advaita Srutis in the Upanisads would be in the adop- 
tion of the idea of the one Independent Transcendent-cum-Im- 
manent Reference of all finite reality. He has no sympathy with 
the reckless monism of Sankara which is indifferent alike to the 
hopes and aspirations of man and reduces the panorama of crea- 
tion to a random illusion of which no. questions ought to be 
asked or need be answered.?° At the same time, he is not for ascrib- 
ing false perfection of any kind to the world of matter and souls. 
The world and the souls are given just what is their due and 
nothing more. They are real in that they are not the result of any 
superimposition (andropita) . Independent they are not and God is 
greater than His creation! and is immanentin it. Such ma 


10. Cf. aft ad qrenfaat afte: 1 afe feaarercarerdrratatawan 
aafeeratra wafer sary | (Bhamati ii.1.33). 

Tue qenferiasfafiaretafca: | a fe aenfras: afracqearet gra, 
que at | (S BSB i.4.14). 

1]. aren ome: gcerrafafcadt wardt: | (MbA V. 66.7) 
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nutshell is the position of Madhva. When we emphasize the 
existence of subordinate reals side by side with the independence 
of Brahman, we have a dualism or more properly a theistic 
realism. When we think exclusively of the transcendence of 
Brahman and isolate or abstract It from everything else, we may 
and do sometimes resort to the ‘language of monism’. Such ac- 
cording to Madhva and Jayatirtha is the summit level of Upani- 
sadic thought. Jayatirtha has expounded this ultimate synthesis 
of Upanisadic thought with his characteristic clarity and bril- 
liance : 

waranty fe darcaenfs adetancarat  awparale- 
wafaqt wpera qt ae * * * ofaqraafaifeg, 9) atfafaa 
AAA TATA WATT aA ACTA AA STA Te-AT MTA HATSTAAT ; X) AMfahaq 
arearicncaing acantfanaatfeacaifaatararattarasedat; 2) arfa- 
facfataraaram gate arantacarreg; ¥) atfafaa aaafz- 
aria Tears; %) sfafea ataarsdtfargfata- 
facasfarrd qateracaa, xcdarareaarare: Teaged aerate | 
aa aH Tearaatapat: adaTaHSTMAttacaa Fd 
ferafea 1 (NS p. 123) 


‘All Upanisadic texts, without exception, speak of the glory of 
Brahman as the abode of infinite perfections and attributes and 
free from all imperfections. Of these,some (i) represent It as 
endowed with attributes like omniscience, lordship, inner ruler- 
ship, munificence, beauty, goodness, etc. (ii) Others represent 
It as free from all such limitations as sin, suffering, liability to 
physical embodiment and so on. (iii) Yet others describe Brah- 
man as lying beyond the reach of mind and speech, in order to 
bring home to us Its comparative inaccessibility. (iv) Others 
depict It as the only one that exists—in order that we may all seek 
It, to the exclusion of everything else. (v) Others represent It as 
the self of all so that It may be understood to be the source of all 
existence, knowledge and activity in the finite world. But confus- 
ed heads, missing this central unity of Vedic teaching in and 
through a multiplicity of inter-connected approaches, mar the 
unity of their teaching by introducing artificial: distinctions of stand- 
points of Saguna and Nirguna, Vyavahdra and Paramartha and so 
forth, in interpreting the message of the Upantsads”’. 
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This new synthesis of Upanisadic philosophy propounded by 
Jayatirtha in thelight of Madhva’s interpretation of the Vedanta 
will be seen to be more satisfying than the characterless monism 
(nirvisesddvaita) of Sankara on the one hand and the intraorganic 
monism (visisadvaita) of Ramanuja, on the other, which hardly 
allows Brahman to exist by itself. Svatantra-Advitiya-Brahmavada,! 
ifwe may so agree to designate the philosophy of Madhva, would 
appear to be logically the more consistent and philosophically 
the more commensurate solution of the problem of the finite and 
the infinite. The Advaitin altogether ignores the relative aspect 
and existence of the world of matter and souls for all time; while 
the Visistadvaitin detracts from the self-sufficiency of God by his 
intraorganic conception of their relationship. The new synthesis 
put forward by Madhva has the advantage of preserving these 
two vital elememts in proper blend under the terms of 


yea HAT PTAA CAMA MA UT FI 
qaqaed: ated, +t afer agderar it (Bhag ii. 10.12) 


which is the corner-stone of Madhva’s philosophical synthesis. 
Brahman as the Svatantratattva is implied in the very existence of 
the relative and the Paratanira. 

Prof. V. B. Inamdar, writing in Homage to Dr. T.G. Mainkar 
(ed. by C. R. Deshpande, Bombay, 1982) has rejected the 
alternative title I have suggested as “clumsy and not quite suit- 
able, as it can also describe the Advaita of Sankara, as his Brah- 
man also is Svatantra” (Op. cit. p. 111). There is no denying the 
fact that the terms ‘Dvaita’ and ‘Dualism’, in their commonly 
accepted sense of a philosophical system committed to the 


12. This new designation was first suggested by me in 1936. It received 
the approval of the late Satyadhy4na Tirtha, Svamiji of the Uttaradi Mutt, 
the greatest authority on Dvaita philosophy in the present century. It was 
later adopted as the title of one of my works, published in 1942. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan refers to “the implicit-monism” of Madhva (J.Phil.i.p.40). H.N. 
Raghavendrachar has claimed that Madhva’s philosophy rightly be called 
“Brahmadvaita” and that Madhva isa monist in the truest sense of the 
term. Alur Venkatarao of Dharwar gave Madhva’s philosophy the name of 
“Pornabrahmavida”. All this is a sign that philosophical interest among 

the followers of Madhva is very much alive and resurgent. 
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acceptance of two independent reals or principles is inapplicable 
and inappropriate to Madhva’s view. Hence the need to think of 
amore suitable title which would be commensurate with its 
actual teaching about the status of the ‘tattvas’ accepted in 
Madhva’s system. As no single compact word satisfies this 
requirement, a little diffuseness has got to be put up with in the 
interest of finding a name which would dispel outright and 
effectively bar all avoidable misconceptions regarding the status 
of the reals in the system. For, it is not only the number of the 
reals in the system that is involved in this question but the rela- 
tive status of the Tattvas. 

Prof. Inamdar’s conteniion that Sankara’s Brahman too is 
‘Svatantra’ is unsustainable. To Sankara his Brahman is 
‘Nirvisesa’ (without any characteristic). Itis not both Savisesa 
and Nirvisgesa. (See his comment on BS iii. 2. 11 of the Ubhaya- 
lingadhikarana.) To declare Sankara’s Brahman to be 
‘Svatantra”’ is to deprive it ofits ‘Nirvisesatva’ and make it 
‘Savigesa’. Sankara would hardly be disposed to thank the Pro- 
fessor for such a suggestion. In any case, the Svatantratattva, as 
shown by Jayatirtha, to be meaning fully so, must be independent 
of any other (existing) principle in respect of its being, its aware- 
ness of its own self or being and its activity. Sankara’s Brahman 
has no self-awareness and cannot have it. For, in his philosophy, to 
talk of Brahman being conscious of its own being or conceive of 
its being so would be to court the fallacy of the overlapping of 
the subject and the predicate in the sameact (kartrkarmavirodha) . 
Nor can a Nirvigesa-Brahman have any self-directed activity. 

Inamdar’s next objection is that the term ‘advitiyam’ in the 
ChandUp has been interpreted in the sensc of having no equal or 
superior “by none except Madhva’’ (op. cit. p.11). This is not 
correctly informed. For, more than two centurics before Madhva, 
the same meaning has been accepted for the term by Ramanuja’s 
predecessor Yamunacarya, in his Szddhitraya, while discussing the 
interpretation of the Sruti text. He has also driven home 
his interpretation with an effective analogy: 


rar saya: Tareledlaisr AAT | 
afa aqearafafrareaet aa: | 
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TT aqyeracqanarafafraray ti 
(Siddhitraya, Ubhayavedantagranthamala, Book Depot, 
Madras, 1972) 


Prof. Inamdar has also argued that the next sentence in the 
ChanUp says, “the original principle wished to be just many’, 
which leaves no room to think of a rival or superior in that con- 
text”. But a comparison of that text with another of the same 
type in the same context af creation from the AitUp “the Atman 
alone existed in the beginning and nothing else whatever winked”’ 
(ndnyat kificana misat i.1.1), meaning that nothing else was 
active (vydpdravat)then, as everything else was in an undeveloped 
state and inactive—shows that the statement in the ChanUp has 
to be understood asa significant negation, in keeping with the 
principle of ‘Ekavakyata’ (consistency) of Srutisiddhanta. From 
this point of view, there is nothing to object to Madhva’s and 
Yamuna’s interpretation of the word ‘advitiyam’, which em- 
phasizes the aspect of Brahman’s supreme independence. 
‘Svatantrya’ or independence is far too positive a characteristic 
that can be meaningfully ascribed to Sankara’s Nirviéesa- 
Brahman. It can neither have a will to create nor a wish to be- 
come many except through Adhyasa (superimposition). But the 
Nirviséesa is logically prior to Adhydsa. 

The Professor’s last objection is that the title ‘Svatantra- 
advitiya-Brahmavada’ “covers only half the field as the chief 
emphasis would be only on the supremacy of Brahman, ignoring 
the other important aspect of Madhva’s doctrine viz., the reality 
and the non-identity with Brahman of the other categories of 
existence as opposed to the Mayavada. In fact, the latter was the 
mainspring of Madhva’s theory and the chief aim was to demolish 
Monism” (Op. cit p. 112). 

I have anticipated this objection while drawing attention to 
Madhva’s “Sat-siddhanta”,!* quoting Jayatirtha’s clarification 
as to how ‘Sat-siddhanta’ consists of two aspects of Para and Apara 
Siddhanta (main and subsidiary doctrine) relating to the Para- 
tattva (the supreme knowable) and the Apara-tatta (the depen- 
dent knowable) or the Aparaprameya, respectively, The Para- 
Siddhanta relates to the supreme Brahman, its independence, 


13. See Chapter IV, fn, 4. 
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infinitudeand freedom from all imperfections(nirdosaSesasadgunam) . 
Everything which pertains to finite reality (viz. the world of 
matter and souls) constitutes the ‘Aparasiddhanta’ (subsidiary 
doctrine). For, the Paratantra-Prameya (dependent knowable) 
is not something set over and against the Svatantra, in Madhva’s 
system. They are not on a par. Fhe concept of ‘“Ekavijiidnena 
sarvavijidnam’’ (knowing the many by knowing the One) from 
the ChanUp has also been explained by Madhva accordingly 
(See Chapter XXVIII), from the point of viéw of the primacy 
of the Svatantratattva. It is thus the supremacy of Brahman 
with its transcendental attributes that is the mainspring of 
Madhva’s philosophy: 


adatfarasofra: TATeaSMTATA: | 
facrratanfaratcaaatset at carafe: 
(Madhva, Tdy, Introductory verse) 


That is the prime import (mahdtatparya) of all Sastra and all the 
rest of the teaching relating to the finite reality is the subsidiary 
import (avdntaratatparyam) of Sastra: 


walend taaaqer Faso: 
Wears Aa Aaa AAA | 
aairarat FeIra: Tatsa: 1 (Madhva, VT) 


Madhva’s approach to the thesis of Ekavijidnena Sarvavijiianam 
in the ChanUp rests on the same premise of the knowledge of the 
chief leading to the knowledge and fulfilment of the purpose of 
the subsidiary: 

Pradhdnavijiianad apradhdnam jitataphalam bhavatt. 
The concluding words of Jayatirtha in his commentary on 
Madhva’s 7S emphasize the same truth (See Chapter I, fn 7.). 

I readily agree with Prof. Inamdar that “any name therefore 
which we may give for this system must have a clear sind direct 
bearing on the fundamental aspect of Madhva thought” (p. 112 ). 
Since Madhva’s “Para-Siddhanta”’ must naturally and necessari- 
ly be deemed to be the fundamental aspect of his teaching, it will 
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not be difficult any more to realize that notwithstanding a little 
diffuseness in the phrasing, the alternative title of ‘Svatantra- 
Advitiya-Brahmavada’ suggested by me brings it out clearly and 
directly without the vagueness and other shortcomings of the 
commonly current title of ““Dvaita’’. 


CHAPTER IV 


MADHVA’S CONTRIBUTION TO INDIAN 
THOUGHT 


MADHVA’S philosophical categories differ much in their scope 
and function from those of contemporary schools. Sometimes the 
nomenclature is retained but the conception is different. In other 
cases everything including the names is different. Madhva is 
generally allergic to over-elaboration of details and picturesque 
Prakriyas in the establishment of his theories. A robust com- 
monsense and a rigid adherence to the tests of truth characterize 
his logic and epistemology. He does with the barest minimum 
of metaphysical presuppositions. His theories disclose both realis- 
tic and idealistic trends in important respects. He does not shrink 
from them because of their scholastic affiliations with this or that 
system of contemporary philosophy. His acceptance of ‘Sa-vigesa- 
bheda’ (identity-in-difference) between substance and attributes 
(in certain cases) and between ‘difference’ and its substratum 
(dharmi) shows a strong idealistic bent. On the other hand, his 
rejection of the universal (sd@mdnya) shows an extreme realistic 
attitude, undreamt of in the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimamsa 
realisms. There is, therefore, little truth in the assumption that 
“the philosophical side of Madhva’s teaching is mainly based on 
the pre-Madhva Realisins like those of the Nyaya-Vaigesika and 
Parva Mimarnsa’’ or that “he makes a clever use of Nyaya-Vai- 
Sesika categories in the development of his views”. 

Madhva is original in his ontological theory of Svatantra and 
Paratantra which isthe keynote of his philosophy and in his 
philosophical ideology of a Svatantra Advitiya Brahman, to 
which it leads. The concept of “Difference” is given an entirely 
new orientation by the acceptance of ‘‘Visesas’’. Of course, 
categories and concepts like substance, quality, generality, exist- 


_ ae By 
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ence, time, space, causation and the like are the common pro- 
perty of all schools of philosophy. But it is the distinctiveness 
and merit of their conceptions that mark one philosopher from 
another. So it is with Madhva. His views on the nature of sub- 
stance and its relation to the qualities ‘“‘possessed”’ by it and on 
space and time are quite different from those of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika and Mimamsa Realists and are in many respects 
strikingly modern and far ahead of contemporary views. He has 
four new categories viz. Visista, Arhgi, Sakti and Sadrgya, not 
recognised by the Nyaya-Vaisesika realists. He rejects the 
Samavaya (inherence) of the Nyaya-Vaisesika realism in foto. 
He makes his Visesas do duty for Samavaya. But his Visesas 
have nothing save their name in common with those of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika. Though a Bhedavadin, Madhva does not subscribe to 
the Nyaya-VaiSsesika or the Visistadvaitic view that substance 
and attributes should be absolutely different or externally 
related (by Samavaya, as in Nyaya). Nordoes Madhva accept 
the Bhatta view of their identity-cum-difference (bhedabheda) 
in all cases. He dismisses the dogma of Gune gundnangikarah—that 
a quality cannot reside in another quality—as unproved.’ He 
has no use for the universal essence (Jati) and anugatasatta of the 
Mimarhsa and Nyaya schools. He holds a position akin to that 
of Nominalists that difference and resemblance (sddr$ya) are 
both unique and sui generis in each particular, though perceived 
through a counter-correlate (pratiyoginiriipya), thus effectively 
barring the argument from universals to Monism. He is as much 
opposed to the Satkaryavada of the Sankhyas as to the Asatkar- 
yavada of the Nyaya. He does not agree with the Nyaya that 
the mind is only inferentially established through non-simulta- 
neity of cognitions.? It is to him intuitively established (sakst- 
vedya)—which has great psychological significance. 


There are fundamental differences between Madhva and 
other Realists in respect of the theory of Knowledge and Error, 
on the question of the sources of validity of knowledge, the 


lL. aererat qorreneey aardt fe fatter) (AV ii.2.14) 
2. qravarargertetarat fore | (Nydyasatra i, 1.16) 
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status of memory as a valid source of knowledge, on the admis- 
sibility of indeterminate perception, the nature of the soul, self- 
consciousness, God and ultimate release. His conception of Saksi 
as the ultimate criterion of all knowledge and its validity is 
essentially built on Vedantic foundations. He is concerned more 
with the philosophical status of the world and the selves than 
with any qualitative or quantitative analysis of phenomena and 
their properties as in the Nyaya-Vaiéesika or with their physical 
and intellectual classification of Padarthas. He sets himself, 
in the spirit of a true philosopher, to discover and elucidate 
the nature of the highest principle behind the cosmos. 
The Universe is not self-sufficient or self-important to a 
Vedantin, as it may be to a Sankhya or a Naiyayika. There is 
nothing to be gained by too much preoccupation with it. It 
would be enough if it is realised as being at all times dependent 
on Brahman and controlled by It in all stages of its being and 
becoming.*® This is the main point emphasized by all schools of 
Vedanta from different angles. Madhva also approaches the 
Universe from this particular angle. The doctrine of the world 
is only an ‘Apara-Siddhanta’ or a subsidiary truth (dnusatgtka) 
to the doctrine of Brahman, says Madhva.*‘ His system, therefore 
has its roots in the Aupanisada standpoint and cannot be treated 
as divorced from it. It is true that Vedantic systems have made 
extensive use of the categories and thought-measuring devices of 
the Logical Realism of the Nyaya-Vaisesika. But the metaphy- 
sical bearings of Madhva’s system cannot be grasped except as 
a reaction against the different types of Monism which preceded 
it, such as the pure Monism of Sankara (nirvifesddvaita), the 
correlative or intra-organic monism (viSisfddvaita) of Ramanuja 
and the transmutative Pantheism (Brahmaparindmavdda) of 
Vrttikara, Bhaskara, Brahmadatta, Yadavaprakasfa and 
others, within a strictly Vedantic set-up. Madhva’s agreement 
with non-Vedantic realisms is in respect of the general prin- 
ciples of empirical realism such as the acceptance of the 
reality of the world, of difference, the possibility of knowledge, 


3. <urareafad af afore wreat aT | (IgaUp 1) 
4, fafa: aferara: 1 caaedary * * * tafe *"* * 
sre Faq | wtaeeaearfanas are 1 (NS p. 518b) 
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the scheme of Pramanas and the dualism of matter and spirit. 
But the conception, aim and philosophical significance of his 
categories are quite different from the scholastic tradition of 
these schools. These have been evolved by Madhva as a result 
of independent cogitation and critical analysis of the principles 
and categories of contemporary Vedantic schools, in the light of 
materials gathered from an older school of Vedantic Realism, 
traces of which are found in the texts from Brahmatarka and 
other sources cited by him. For purposes of logical refutation 
of other schools, including the Vedantic, Madhva and his follo- 
wers have freely drawn upon the dialectical machinery of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika and other schools. ‘They have utilized it in 
self-defence against the Advaita and in refuting the criticisms 
of the Advaitins themselves on all earlier forms of realistic 
thought as reoriented in the light of their own special theories. 
They have also used it in the constructive exposition of 
their own Siddhanta. This excessive use of Nyaya-VaiSesika 
inethodology of logical dialectics, in the later phases of the 
Madhva school, tended, in popular estimation, to give it an air 
of being an absolute ‘Dualism’, fighting for the reality of every 
human being and particle of matter in the Universe, as their 
birth-right and as being of the same staus asthat of the Supreme 
Being. But the keynote of Madhva’s philosophy has always been 
the acceptance of the ONE INDEPENDENT REAL as the 
“Parasiddhanta”’ and all the rest as of secondary importance : 


at waged ca aatrarat veramedy 1 (ALGB ii. 24) 


By applying the doctrine of Savisesabheda to Brahman 
Madhva preserved its complete homogeneity, without sacrificing 
the infinite richness of its qualitative content, thereby introduc- 
ing a more dynamic, colorful conception of Brahman through 
the doctrine of identity-in- difference, for the first time in Indian 
thought. His.theory of ‘“‘Visesas” is the life-breath of the doctrine 
of identity-in-difference. Without it, it would be impossible to 
conceive of an identity-in-difference, in any school of thought ancient 
or modern, Since no other school has accepted “Vigesas”, the 
credit for the philosophical conception of “identity-in-difference” 
should also go to Madhva. This theory of Visesas is his most 
outstanding contribution to the stock of philosophical ideas in 
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Indian thought. Its elasticity and resilience to adinit of internal 
distinctions of reference, without the disadvantage of “difference”, 
“‘difference-cum-identity”, “Samavaya” or “fictitious difference” 
(kdlpantkabheda), through the inner resources of the substance 
itself, replaces many worn-out and outmoded conceptions of 
time, space, causation and creation by more satisfactory ones. 
This is no small contribution to thought. This will be made 
clear in appropriate contexts. 
In the field of epistemology also Madhva’s contributions have 
been outstanding and in some respects far ahead of his time. 
His comprehensive definition of ‘Pramana’ and its clear dis- 
tinction into ‘Kevala’ and ‘Anu’ and, above all, his conception 
of Saksi as the ultimate criterion of all knowledge and validity 
are front-rank contributions to epistemology. There is nothing 
approaching tt in any other system of Indian philosophy. It remains 
Madhva’s unique contribution to the theory of knowledge. Its 
repercussions on realism in modern thought are sure to be fruitful, 
if properly exploited. His own realism is thereby established on the 
firm philosophical foundation of intuitionism instead of an empi- 
ricism pure and simple. Similarly, his thesis of Bimbapratibimba- 
bhava between God and soul is a new conception that goes 
beyond all contemporary attempts to solve the problem of the 
relation between God and the finite selves. Bheda (difference), 
in the sense of pure exclusion, between Jiva and Brahman has 
no attraction for Madhva. He is not satisfied with a mere external 
master-and-servant relation between God and soul®. God cannot 
be excluded from the Jiva at any stage of its being. Nor can 
the individual be completely merged in the Supreme. The 
_only way in which he could retain his individuality of orbit 
and yet be bound to the Supreme by a natural attraction 
of being is through the (symbolic) relation of Bimbapratibimba- 
bhava. It is not extinction of individual consciousness in Moksa 
but its sublimation in tune with the Infinite® that is at the root 


5. Cf. weet walfr: Sar | 
Cf. Tate ¥ crgerses Settle. THN 


6. Cf. wat &% art amg (7A iii15.2) 
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of the conception of Bimbapratibimbabhdva between the Supreme 
and the individual. This touches mysticism at a crucial point. 

It will be seen that Madhva’s views on Svariipabheda, Tara- 
tamya and Traividhya among souls make important contributions 
to the problem of evil, freedom and freewill. Madhva does not 
promise Sarvamukii. But as a broad hypothesis of human nature 
and destiny in the widest sense, his views on these questions are 
not without their strong points, though there may be many 
other philosophers who may not be disposed to take such a 
rigid view of the diversity of human nature and destiny. Madhva 
for his part would argue that the business of philosophy is to 
tell the truth, whether it pleases or irritates, and not simply 
to indulge in pious platitudes and pleasant imaginings. His 
theory of Fiva-traividhya is a logically derived conclusion. It 
goes beyond the commonly accepted explanations of the theory 
of karma in Vedanta, as an ultimate explanation of the inequali- 
ties of life. It points out that if these inequalities of life are to be 
explained satisfactorily, the theory of Karma, which is supposed 
to explain such inequalities in equipment and opportunities, 
must in the last analysis take its stand on certain basic differences 
in the nature (svabhdva) of the souls themselves. The plurality of 
selves which is experienced by us will have to be grounded in 
something that is more fundamental than Prakrtic vestures and influences 
including Karma. If that something is not there, the Jaw of Karma 
itself would be a cruel joke on humanity. It is Svariipabheda alone 
that would supply the missing link in the theory of diversity of 
individual Karma ab initio’7. Madhva has shown great boldness 
of spirit in detecting the weak point in the conventional theory 
of Karma as generally advanced in Hindu philosophy and recti- , 
fying the deficiency by filling the gap in the theory with his 
doctrine of Svariipabheda, Taratamya and Traividhya among souls. 
Considering the importance of the theory of Karma in Hindu 


—_—_——— 
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philosophy, Madhva’s emphasis on Svarfipabheda of souls as the 
determining factor in the differentiation of their karmas from 
time immemorial would be seen to put the whole theory of karma 
in a better and more intelligible light, for the first time in Indion 


thought. 


Il. ONTOLOGY 


CHAPTER V 
MADHVA’S ONTOLOGICAL THEORY 


AS already pointed out, in the General Introduction, Madhva’s 
ontology turns upon the two principal ideas ofbeing—reality and 
independence. The former presents the idea of reality expressed 
in space-time relations, pertaining to the world of matter and 
souls. The latter is the higher aspect of reality which is charac- 
teristic of the Deity alone. Reality in the ordinary sense of the 
term may consist in one or more of the three aspects of existence, 
consciousness and activity: 

wreriafarahaarat wearer 
as Jayatirtha refers to them. The idea is found in other systems 
also as in Advaita where existence (asti), consciousness (bhdi2), 
and bliss (priyam) are appropriated to Brahman (brahmariipam)* 
or in Buddhism which defines phenomenai reality (paratantra- 
satyam) in terms of practical efficiency (arthakriyakaritvam). 


CRITERION OF REALITY 


The criterion of reality according to Madhva is that it should 
be unsuperimposed and given as an object of valid knowledge, 
as existing at some point of time and in some place.’ 

The tortoise’s hair, though unsuperimposed and unsuper- 
imposable for want of its prototype, is not however a reality as it 
is not presented as existing at some time or place, to anybody’s 
valid knowledge. The two ideas, of being unsuperimposed and 


1. afer wie fret et ara ANIA I ‘ 
aed ad HATES HIRT TAT TTT |! (DrgdrSyaviveka, 20) 
9. aardfed sfafafawa: i afaferete araraticcfacrra fraferery | 
(Vydsatirtha, TV Mandéramafijart, p. 2) 
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being given as an object of valid knowledge as existing in some 
place and time, are thus complementary and are implicit in 
Madhva’s definition of reality (tattvam) given by him as ‘Prame- 
yam’ in his TV as explained by Jayatirtha in his Commentary 
on it. 

Vyasatirtha points out in his Mandéramaiijari how the con- 
dition of being unsuperimposed is sufficient to preclude the 
objective content of an erroneous experience such as that of 

Silver in shell from being admitted to be ‘real’: 
Tiaras sarifraraataarna fafrasifafara- 
eaefangraaarraad, TafagaaretarsTs gaa | 

Dr. K. Narain’s finding in his work entitled A Critique of the 
Madhva Refutation of Sankara-Veddnta (Udayana Publications, 
Allahabad, 1964), p. 15 that ‘‘the criterion of reality accord- 
ing to Madhva always consists in being an object of experi- 
ence’”’ or that his definition of reality is ‘extensive to include 
the facts of illusion which nevertheless are objects of experience’’ 
and that ““Madhva’s criterion of reality, originally contemplated 


as consisting in objectively toexperience, has been slightly modi- © 


fied by Vyasatirtha”’ are all due to a complete misunderstanding of 
Madhva’s correct position and reading his own ideas into Madhva’s 
words. 
In the first place, it will be seen from the opening words of 
Madhva in his JV that he proposes to equate ‘tattvam’ and 
‘prameyam’. And pramd is universally understood in the sense 
of valid knowledge or valid experience and to exclude invalid 
_ knowledge and experience. When the same Madhova defines ‘tattvam’ — 
in his other work (the TS) as ‘anaropitam’ he should naturally 
. be understood to mean by it what is an object of valid knowledge 
- (pramitivisayah), consistent with his other rendering of tattoam 
"as prameyam.* 
Dr. Narain’s confusion of thought is probably due to his 
7 alawing himself to be. carried away by the superficial sense of 


3. saa fefad waq (Madhva in TV) 
4. aff am sairnfeeraarated, a earfaeae: 
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on adjunct ‘pratity’ used by Jayatirtha in his commentary 

ratitau satydm iti odcyam”, and drawing the hasty conclusion 
from it that Madhva is or was at any time satisfied with the 
criterion of reality as consisting in merely being an object of 
experience, without taking care to define whether the said 
experience is a valid one or not and remaining unmindful of his 
definition becoming “extensive to include the facts of illusion, 
which nevertheless are objects of experience’’. 

Dr. Narain could have avoided this pitfall, if, instead of 
following his own light, he had allowed himself to be guided by 
Vyasatirtha as to how in the context of Madhva’s definition, 
the adjunct pratiti-visayatvam supplied by Jayatirtha, has 
necessarily to be interpreted in the sense of pramdvisayatvam or 
being the object of a valid knowledge or experience. 

The purpose of Vy4satirtha’s suggesting a negative definition 
of reality (in his Nym) is not, therefore, to save Madhva’s defi- 
nition of ‘andropitam pramitivisayah’ from any overpervasion.in 
respect of objects of erroneous experience, as Dr. Narain persists 
in supposing but quite a different one, viz. to formulate an 
alternative definition of reality from Madhva’s point of view, 
which would bring it under the scope of the criterion of “non- 
contradiction”, also, thereby establishing that the criterion of 
reality as uncontradictedness is not the exclusive property or 
monopoly of the Advaitavadin and that it is perfectly applicable 
to Madhva’s criterion of reality too, in terms of trikdla sarvadesi- 
yanisedha-apratiyogitvam”.° 

Advaita talks of Badha or contradiction of experience of the 
world in terms of traikalika-nisedhapratiyogitvam. Madhva has given 
his own definition of Badha which is purely epistemological : 

famiacaraal aafaart UT THAT | 
or as a correct cognition of what has been known otherwise than 
as it is (anyathd vinatasya samyag vy fdnam badhab) eee a 
correct knowledge replacing an earlier distorted one. 

Explaining this Jayatirtha writes in his Vdddvali that such 


correcting knowledge is possible in Dvaita philosophy in respect - 
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of the misconception of the world’s nature as ‘indescribable’ 
(anirvacantya) as contended by the Advaitin, coming to be 
corrected by the true knowledge of its nature as a reality exist- 
ing in time and space, though, not for ever. But Dr. Narain 
goes beyond this and speaks, with a knowing air, of “a belief in 
Madhva philosophy”’ that “the transitory knowledge of the 
world is contradicted and removed by the eternal knowledge of 
the Lord and other entities’’ (of. cit. p. 14). This astonishing 
statement is probably due to a (bad) rendering of Jayatirtha’s 
words : 
Fareacaer TERT T THT | 
But they donot lend themselves to the translation given by 
Dr. Narain. What Jayatirtha has actually said is that the de- 
finition of Badha in terms of Anyathd vijfidtasya samyag vijitanam 
can be applied to the misconception of the world as being 
momentary (ksanika) or unreal (mithya) engendered by 
the propaganda of Nihilists and Monists, when such 
distorted knowledge comes to be set aside by the correct 
knowledge of its being not momentary (aksanika) and not 
unreal (amithya) but durable (sthira) and real (satya). That 
the contradicting knowledge (bddha) here does not annul 
the object of misconception would follow from Jayatirtha’s - 
clear explanation of Madhva’s words : Vijitdtasya anyatha 
samyag vijftanam badhah. The correcting knowledge in regard to 
the misconception of the world in the instances cited could 
not affect the reality of the world or the Jivas, as such, 
in Madhva’s philosophy. That is what the Advaitin is bent 
upon establishing. Dr. Narain’s attempts to make it appear that - 
Badha or contradiction in the Advaitic sense is acceptable to 
Madhoa philosophy is a lamentable distortion of the truth. Had 
Dr. Narain looked up Raghavendra Tirtha’s commentary on 
Jayatirtha’s Vadavali he would have known the correct position: 

afrateaca-aforaca-weraraeattear a fasrraen, faaraetaraat 
RAA-YAAMNT AAA SAT MAA HTATT | 

Dr. Narain, however, repeats his finding in the third paragraph 
of p. 14 of his book about “the transitory existence of the world 
being contradicted in the philosophy (of Madhva) by the right 
and eternal knowledge of the Lord’. He should know that in 
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the Advaita theory, Badha as applied to the world involves 
liquidation of the world (dharmi) as such.* But in the Dvaita 
view there is no liquidation of the world by the knowledge of 
Brahman, but only a correct assessment of its status asa reality 
depending on Brahman for its existence, activity and cognised- 
ness, as along as it lasts in space and time. 
In this connection Dr. Narain has torn one of Madhva’s 
statement in his Tay: 
sernafadt + writen; afef strata | 

from its context and has proceeded to read his own meaning 
into it, viz. that the criterion of reality according to Madhva 
always consists “in being the object of experience”. The state- 
ment quoted from Madhva is neither a definition of reality 
nor does it make it ‘“‘extensive to include the facts of illusion 
which are nonetheless objects of experience” (op. cit. 
p. 15). Such a fallacious contention is the outcome of 
not taking into account the distinction so clearly drawn in 
Madhva’s philosophy between valid and invalid experi- 
ence.” For, further down in his Tdy Madhva goes on (by 
way of explaining his earlier statement : Na ca pratyaksadrsjam 
anyena kendpi badhyam drstam quoted by Dr. Narain) to point 
out : 

samencafafard gg, qweaafeeqrcaag | TF 
mrerereteartect fatararey | 
that a perception can only be corrected by a more powerful 
valid perception. This recognises the existence of superficial 
perceptions (such as the perception of the limited size of the 
moon) which are erroneous. But there is no reason to doubt the 
soundness of our perceptual experience of the reality of the 
world. Thus, Madhva’s definition of reality as andropitam cul- 
minating in pramitivisayah or being an object of valid knowledge 
does not require to be modified by Vyasatirtha to prevent its 
over-pervasion or “extensiveness to include the facts ofillusions 
as Dr. Narain persists in thinking and trying to make out. 


6. afear ag wrier arerefer wfeeate | 


7. Even the Tarkasangraha of Annambhafta writes: 


a (aquat) fafan, TaTTISTATATT | 
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The Advaitasiddhi has objected to Vydsatirtha’s definition of 
the real faarradediafterfaatitey on the technical ground 
that the counterpositive of an absolute negation for all 
time and space as envisaged by his definition is beyond the 
range of human perception. The absence of such a negation, in 
its turn, must be still more so. 

The Nydyamrta-Tarangini has, in reply, cited the perceptual 
judgment Ghafe dkdfatvabhaoak in support of the possibility 
of such a cognition without the perception of the counter- 
positive of the negation. The absence of negation with 
reference to Trikdlasarvadefa (the three periods of time and all 
space) can certainly be perceived in the world in the sense of 
difference or reciprocal negation (anyonyabhava). In such a case, 
the perception of the locus (adhikarana) of the absence in ques- 
tion is sufficient for the perception of the absence of the thing 
negated, as in ‘the pillar is not the ghost (stambhah pifaco na) : 
| fraasfaninafacaa watarare var asriaar faafera: | 
ut 4, Tea, AMenaafercre serfertal aracata afrass 

ardifunardantaafraes fan frtracaed ava oemernirata, afa 
wt BST ste: 1 (Srinivasa : Commentary on Wym 1.9) 


Thus, both the terms in the definition of Tattvam, are necessary 
to have an adequate conception of the real. The second term 
bars the possibility of a real existing somewhere, without being 
given as an actual psychological fact in immediate apprehen- 
sion, such as “a comet rushing through, space, entirely unbe- 
held”. For, Madhva, like Bradley, would argue that the real is 
present to the mind of God as a system of presentations, even 
when our perception of it is suspended or is not there or even 
in respect of realities which no human subject perceives.® 
Madhva derives this doctrine from his interpretation of the 
Upanisadic text Tam eva bhantam anubhati sarvam (MundUp ii.2. 
10). This is the implication of his doctrine that all acts of 
consciousness (pramiti) by the dependent selves are ultimately 
dependent on God's (pramitau paradhinam) . He would not, there- 
fore, agree with the view of modern realists that the funda- 
mental characteristic of what is real lies in. its independence of 


8. farninac wer oats, Wat at arterTardaTy 1 (Madhva, Tdy). 
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all relation to the experience of a subject. That is the reason 
why Madhva rejects the definition of Svayamprakaééatva in 
Advaita as ‘unknowability as an object of knowledge’”’ (avedyat- 
vam) . The existence of the Atman must be a part of an experience 
of the Atman itself: Na ca svaprakasatvam api vind manam siddhyati. 
The failing of intuitionism is that it offers no account of the way 
in which things are known. The addition of the explanatory 
adjunct “intuitively”’ (svaprakdfatvena) seems only to deny an 
explanation though seeming to give one. 

TATA, aa A VAfeeaea, ‘aA faa fag ad aeaTA- 
wea; fas qraraceararraeaad | (VINE p. 96 b) 

To the contention that the reality of a thing cannot be esta- 
blished in the absence of any proof of its reality, it is no answer 
to say that it is established without the aid of any source of 
knowledge. Even ‘self-evidence’ as self-evidence, must admit 
of a subject-object relationship in its operation. And that will 
confirm the position that the self is open to Saksi-Pratyaksa 
(which is one of the Pramanas). 


APPEARANCE AND REALITY 


Madhva’s definition of reality raises the question of the nature 
and implications of “reality”. Is mere existence ‘reality’ ? Or 
is real existence in space and time; or else real existence 
forall time and through all space? It is here that the issue 
assumes its familiar philosophical aspect. We have here 
one of the dividing lines of philosophical systems which 
splits them into different schools. Sankara’s approach to meta- 
physics is said to lie in his making a philosophical distinction 
between existence and reality, as against the commonsense view 
that accepts surface phenomena as real. “If all that occurs or 
what we perceive were true, there, would be no false appear- 
ances. Dissatisfaction with the first view of things is the mother 
of all philosophy. While commonsense accepts surface-pheno- 
mena as real, reflective thinking asks if the first view is also the 
final view. The purpose of philosophy is to distinguish the unreal 
from the real, the transient from the eternal’’.® This distinction 
between the existent and the real is the point of departure bet- 
ween physics and metaphysics. The Platonic distinction of the 


9, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, J Phil. 1, p. 527 
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actual and the ideal, the matter of the Milesians, Empedoclean 
element, Pythagorean numbers, all these represent the persistent 
attempts of philosophers all through the ages, to locate the real 
behind the apparent. No philosopher would be worth his salt, 
if he did not undertake such an analysis into the nature of being. 
Modern philosophy has been dallying with the same problems 
for centuries, under different names. Descartes and Spinoza 
were both obsessed with it. Wolff and Kant merely changed the 
names and opposed ‘phenomena’ to ‘noumena’. Hegelian philos- 
ophy distinguished ‘being’ from ‘existence’. Modern Science also 
has its own theories of phenomena as the splitting up of 
electric energy.’° 


The distinction is not, however, the monopoly of idealistic 
thinkers. Madhva, as aresult, readily admits the criticism of 
Bradley that between recognizing a datum and blindly recogniz- 
ing its content as a reality, there is a world of difference. There 
is room in experience for both truth and illusions!?. Our senses 
need not always be veridical. 


Appearance is not reality. But there is no reason why exist- 
ence should not be. Even the critical philosopher like Kant, in 
holding that the thing-in-itself cannot be objectively known, 
would appear to recognize objective experience as a reality. To 
say that the objects do not exist simply because they do not 
persist, is an unwarranted perversion of logic. It involves a con- 
fusion between opposites and distincts. Distinction is not denial. 
If an object perceived in a given setting does not exist at another 
place and time, we cannot rush to the conclusion that it is 
unreal, Existence, then, ts a test of reality. Madhva would define 
‘‘satyam”’ as existence at (some) time and place (fafacradafad) 
and not necessarily as existence for all time and throughout space 


(waewaredafaet). Actual existence at some time and place is suffi- 
cient to distinguish the real from the unreal (dafasfatasfaatft) 


which cannot be said to really exist at the time and place of its 


10. op. cit. II. p. 521, 
Ll. of, ssn sgaritster | (AV iii.4.41) 


(NS p. 218 b) 
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appearance (or at any other), save in our distorted imagination. 
The unreal has no actual existence in time or space, though it may 


appear to have it. Such an appearance is indeed the character- 
istic mark of unreality : 


aaa: ada alate orf: 


The Advaitic dialecticians are disloyal to experience in denying 
that the unreal can appear as the real, immediately in error. We 
can have no conception of the unreal in error, apart from such 
appearance: 


aaa: ents frtea: ceenfacrad + at; aaa a acwarfafraer: | 
afe arqa aarft | (Madhva, GT ii. 26) 


We are, however, concerned here with actual facts. Sankara 
admits that the illusory snake in the rope has no actual existence 
at any time: 4f@ weat enfaqau sfere: act faerara: aq frada 

| (Commentary on Gf, i, 17). 


Illusions, then, arise when the non-existent appears as existent 


and vice versa : aafarard SY, TT AKAA Telata ATfacarg | 
(Madhva, GT ii.26) 


This is borne out by own experience and no useful purpose will 
be served in trying to escape it by dialectic ingenuity. 

The second test of reality recognized by Madhva is: artha- 
kriyakaritvam (practical efficiency). One cannot make vessels out 
of the illusory silver in the nacre. Even where an illusory appear- 
ance of a snake in the rope is found to produce certain reactions 
of fear and the like, there is always a definite modicum of reality 
behind it: 

ad wararare fg arate aTgAy | 
aaarafmaranht aq azarsgaRAy i! | (AV i. 4. 11) 


It is not the “snake” that causes the fear or worse reactions; but 
the “consciousness” of there being a snake due to the rope itself 
mistaken for a snake, forming the qualifying adjunct of the psycho- 
sis. Sofar as that particular psychological experience is concerned, 
there is not the slightest difference in the intensity of feeling bet- 
ween it and that of an actual experience ofa snake in daylight: 
The “snaky-feeling’’ may be overcome soon afterwards; but it 
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exists for the time being and that alone is the cause of fear, not 
the non-existent snake.'® 

The real, then, is neither necessarily momentary (ksantka) nor 
necessarily eternal, as the Buddhists and the Advaitins assume, 
in their respective theories of truth (aeaq acafray; aati acrq). 
Sarhkara posits that the real must be so for all time. This is 
metaphysically-motivated. It is not an epistemological or a 
logical deduction: 

af am ancamarctaa wreatata frarranfer 
(NS p. 207b) 

This is the Madhva view of the matter and it cannot be dismissed 
as unreasonable. As a matter of fact, even those entities whose 
reality is limitedto a particular period of time or place, can be 
reckoned to be real within the meaning of the dictum : a@tfa- 
afraid acay, for, whatactually is ata given time and place, 
cannot admit of absolute negation with reference to all periods of time 
and all places: afg faarent ate:, afd, artareaae: 1 at alery Be Ta:, 
a arwata | (VIN p. 95) 
Its present existence must be admitted; though it may cease to 
exist the next hour or day. The Madhva doctrine of truth 
reminds us of the timelessness of truth as a logical content pro- 
pounded by Plato. Reality, then, consists simply in actual 
‘relation to. time and place’: ‘areqaewetadafacy, which 
cannot be predicated of unrealities like hare’s horn. The Madhva 
conception of reality is thus a via media between the extreme 
momentariness (ksantkatva) of Buddhists and the eternalism of 
Advaitins. Madhva endorses the Nyaya view that a thing is 
real so long as it is assignable to a definite space-time setting 
and not simply so long as it appears to be. The immediate corol- 
lary of such a position is that the doctrine ‘of tripartite classi- 
fication of reality (Sattatraividhya) in Advaita, into absolute, 
practical and apparent (qrenfas, eragiics, and stfaatfas) , is 
a myth. The Madhva definition of reality as Anaropitam (aar- 
freq) is intended to show that the so-called Vyavaharika and 


12, ANAT weiner | aaa mente fatwa, safe 


I | (Vadavali, p. 49 
Cf. also Sankara, peat ph Ae 


rele, acrainaerey atattencrnfearioraraqa cere cea: ae | 


(BS ii.2.14) 
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siren cat weet ape Pte ft em Al 

ex Posed (andropi 

real alla gies axa tos bean 

sika’’ ‘reals’, are both admitted] i 

earlier and the other later : ee ($adhya), the one 
77 faaartena semrcarea trate ranted | TH | WANNA i 

faraatfantat cuaferredt wats | areaeaaeg wig: afafed aera 

fa | (Sankara, BSB iii.2.4). 

They are, as such, both equally unreal and have no common 
ground with the Paramarthika, which is never sublated. As 
Kumirila puts it, there can be no common ground between 
the false and the true, to justify the distinction of degrees 
between them or their being brought under a single category 
of thought : 

Weaea AT ATTA AGTATTATHAT: | ( Slokavdrtika) 
We may speak of the opposition of real and the unreal: but 
not of internal degrees of reality between the real and the 
unreal, We may speak of a man and his shadow; but not 
of a real man and ashadow man. It would be as ridiculous, if 
not more, to speak of the truly real, the falsely real (vydvaharika), 
and the still more falsely real (pratibhdsika-satya). 

There being then, only two possible modes of predication 
acceptable to logic, Madhva is unable to concede any tertium 
quid between reality and unreality. X is either real or unreal. 
It is a misuse of language to call it provisionally real 
(Sragifite) : sraratsaard dfearit artat ga: 2? asks Madhva. 
The unreal cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be accep- 
ted as real, in serious thought : Ndasato vidyate bhavah. Such an 
attempt can only be treated as a piece of sophistry or a perver- 
sion of thought calculated to mislead the unwary : 

wear ta aafa: FA AAT SI Ara FAT ? 
aaed TS ATA AATATTATSAT: | 
STTAATAA Aaratara aaa . 
(Kumarila, Slokavartika) 
Madhva therefore rejects the concept of “‘Mithyatva m & 
lertium quid as quite unproved and equates it with absolute 
negation or unreality : 
Diininhdsdeatitecaioe: Tadanyatra pramdndbhavdt, (AN) 


’ 
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The Advaitins have from the beginning been trying to distinguish 
between the two; but to Madhva it is a distinction without a 
difference. 


Gradation of Reality 


Though existence is thus ‘reality’, Madhva recognizes that 
its highest expression must be metaphysical independence of 
every other form of existence in finite reality, in respect of its 
being, powers and activity. The reason for this has already been 
made clear. Everything in finite reality is therefore grounded 
in the Independent Reality, known as Brahman and needs it 
for its being and becoming. For this reason, the Independent 
Real has been described in the Vedanta as “the Real of the 
reals” (satyasya satyam—BrhUp ii. 3) and Nityo nityandm—Eternal 
of the eternals’”’ (KafhaUp ii. 2.13). 

Existence is but one aspect of reality. It does not exhaust it. Nor 
is it the highest or fullest expression of it. As Dawes Hicks puts it 
so well, “There is no mystery whatsoever about the notion of 
pure being. Being is simply the fundamental category of thought 
which denotes everything and cannot, therefore, specially denote 
anything,—in other words, connotes nothing. That which every 
entity is, cannot be a property by which one entity could be 
distinguished from the others. God, whatever else He is, must 
certainly be. But so must a triangle or a pebble in the street, a 
planet or the Sun. In short, there is no being which is simply and 
purely, being. It is what God is over and above mere being that is of 
primary significance to the religious consciousness’’ (Philosophical 
Bases of Theism. p. 117). 

While existence in space and time is thus reality and is posses- 
sed by the world of matter and souls, there must be something 
more than mere existence, having metaphysical independence or 
substantiality in its own right which we may agree to designate 
as the highest real or the philosophical Absolute which would be 
the ultimate explanation of all else. Such independent reality 


13. qenq ret dtarferafrtanfenired, serarret gatoy yy (ym i.1) 
For a full disscussion of this question see NS and Nym and my HDSV pp. 
350-51. 
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_ should be immanent in the universe, whence the latter could 
derive and draw its sustenance, Without presupposing such a 
basicand transcendental reality that would have to be immanent 
in the world, there would be chaos and disorder in the universe. 
Madhva makes a strong plea for recognizing such a principle : 


1. afasorfafa sige arent faserorr: 
fend quad aeg deur agatfeas | 
swag efttares arat afag ya i (BT ii. 5.2) 
2. ea HHT HTT CaM site Ta 
weave: afer at afer agrerar 1 (Bhag ii.10.12) 


3. caMTaaMalaed aeqeatafa Hreaga | (BrhUp iii.7) 
4. TAT TATATST TAT aT TATA: 

TAMAS aT: Tat feet facararay wa: | 

Wade: Haas: Tatars atari (AV ii.2.5) 
5. aA eeaTaS PTTL SOT | 

sreaaa fare asearataeqacas: 1 (BT ii.5.21) 


6. wafe fareaet sitaecarearfed, aarft aasrartor 
afaanfaea fasurtafa | (GT ii.7) 

7. afarrqaad ass afqaest TATaa: | 
efeaarasiasa fafaor qraa ag (BT vii. 1.9) 


This is quite a new point of view in the interpretation of Upani- 
sadic thought, for which Madhva should get due credit. It is not, 
of course, new in the sense of its having been unknown to the 
Upanisadic tradition. What is meant is that Madhva was the 
pioneer to penetrate into the tangled mass of Vedic and Post- 
Vedic literature and rediscover, refine and rehabilitate the point 
of view and give it a proper exposition. 


aed CMAAIA ass THT HO TAT | 

aeardaarg aeeawAaea fafg...1 (BT XI.19.16) 
aq cadayafase aeadanary 4 

caret afefe maar cuedlarad HAT 1 (BT XI1.26.2) 
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Such statements as the above are not intended to deny the 
reality of the world in the actual sense of the word. They are 
intended to emphasize the dependent nature of everything in 
the cosmos on Brahman." It is a mystic approach and parallels 
to it can be found in the writings of mystics all over the world. 
St. Augustine’s famous pronouncement in this strain has already 
been quoted in Chapter III. They show how monistic descrip- 
tions in exuberant language are to be understood and interpreted. 
Independence is philosophical ‘“‘self-determination’’ which is 
explained almost in the same terms as the substantiality of Spi- 
noza, as a res campleta which gives meaning and completion to 
everything else. This idea is contained in the classical definition 
of “‘Svatantra”’ put forward by Jayatirtha : 
rawr fafang aaa rata tet TAT AT | 

Madhva says that from the highest point of view, even sentience 
is synonymous with independence : 


tacorraticaraa caraaa fe faet fag: 1 (AV ii.2.1) 
inasmuch as “‘self-determination”’ is the real mark of sentience:’® 

dated Tada ca aT TAH fasta fe 1 (BT) 
The insentient (jada)is so because it cannot act of its own accord 
(eaa-rqeawed). Inasmuch asthe human soulsare not independent 
existents, knowers and agents, in a philosophical sense, they are 
regarded by Madhva as so many ‘Reflections’, Images, or 
“Abhasas” of the Supreme Reality, in the sense that all their 
powers are rooted in the Supreme Source and derived from it, 


(afg sfafaaer fen, a fe farafeada feararq*—GB ii. 19) like the 
reflected light of the moon.!” 


14. Cf a waetTfta frorrercaratiieay afag, aeanferca- 
fargat waft 1 (NS p. 166) 

15. Cf. mata dro | aes Aaited ver aaaadt fe? Aaaraere: 1 
array sar cadean safcaefeata aan saaafaeoraq afer TATq | 
Shida wary 1 (NS) 

16. Meaning : faatetafradta | 

17. Cf. sY Sarearg aw: sree aaa aTETET ATTA aT EAT ? 

TaittUp (ii.7) ; Gita, xv.12 
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While the Independent Real is thus the ultimate presupposi- 
tion of all philosophy, the dependent reals embody the justifica- 
tion and proof of the independent. Though the independence of 
God is not seriously disputed by other schools of thought, its 
significance and philosophical necessity have not been so well 
brought out, as in the system of Madhva. It is not as a concession 
to religious prejudice or a fashionable belief that Madhva 
accepts the Svatantra as the highest expression of reality. It is 
the warp and woof ofall metaphysics. The Advaitic Brahman, 
being ex hypothesi attributeless (nirdharmaka) and static, could 
not be spoken of as “‘Svatantra”’ within the definition of 


rreasfafaraiacmermaciataed TUATAA | ( TSt) 


The Visistadvaitic Brahman being ex hypothesi an intra-organic 
unity (Vistsfatkyariipa) cannot be-shown to be superior to its 
modes of Cit and Jada or independent of them (Pardnapeksa) ,so long 
as the system is committed to their reciprocal dependence of 
Sesafesibhava and its corollary of the “contribution theory” of 
mutual advantage between the two'®, held by at least a section’ 
of the Ramanuja school. Ramanuja himself rises above 
such necessity in one context (under GBix.4) and Vedanta 
Degika openly endorses Madhva’s view, as already pointed out 
and thus abandons the position believed to be characteristic of 
the Ramanuja school that “the difference of parts of God, as 
matter and souls, always existed and there is no part of Him 
which is truer and more ultimate than this’’ (Dasgupta, I. Phil. iii, 
p. 200). If this is so, Madhva’s stand would by no means be 
redundant or superfluous. 


The independence of God and His freedom from all imperfec- 
tions is very much compromised in the Pantheistic philosophies 
of Bhaskara, Yadavaprakasa and Nimbarka, so long as these 
systems adhere to theactual transformation of the Brahman-stuff, 
whether wholly, directly, or in part, or indirectly, even, through 
its existential aspect (sacchakti) or energy-aspect (cicchakt:). 
They lead to a great disruption of moral experience of 


18. Tattoamuktékalépa, p. 255. 


19. Tengalais. See also passage from Nitimdlad quoted ante Chapter 
III. fn. 4 
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remorse and responsibility. Logical Pantheism is inconsistent with 
our ideals of goodness and evil. God is perfect. As His personal 
effects, whatever and whoever exists must also be perfect. But 
such pantheistic unity is disproved by the inevitable presupposi- 
tions of human life. Our instincts refuse to accept that evil is 
good and to see the Deity in disorder, virtue in crime, truth in 
error. Nor canour evaluations of truth and error be dismissed 
as illusory. If the events of theworld are the modes of God, how 
can they be illusory ? 

We find the same inability to rise and stick to the high level 
of the independence of God or the Absolute and the necessary 
dependence of the entire Universe on God, in the non-Vedantic 
Theistic systems like the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Yoga. Their limi- 
tations in this respect have already been made clear (See refer- 
ence in NS p. 329, quoted ante in Chapter III). Even the 
eternality of the atoms, admitted by the Nyaya-Vaisesikas, could 
not be exempted from the sway of the Deity. 

There is no need to suppose that what is eternal cannot pos- 
sibly be ‘dependent’ on another. -Let us take a non-eternal 
object like a pot. It is not a matter of ‘accident’ that 
such objects are non-eternal. Their non-eternality or im- 
permanence is ‘determined’ by some reason. Otherwise, they 
may as well be destroyed the very next moment after coming 
into being. Similarly, what is wrong if one should suppose that 
the eternality of eternal substances is also ‘determined’ by a 
governing principle or power. Surely, we do not find the non- 
eternal objects forgoing their non-eternality and becoming 
eternal just because their non-eternality is determined by another 
principle. Itis the nature of the non-eternal to be destroyed 
sooner or later. In the same way, even where an eternal subs- 
tance is ‘determined’ by another, there is no fear of its losing its 
eternality and becoming non-eternal by the caprice of the 
determining principle. For the governing principle will maintain 
and guarantee the status quo of the other as an eternal entity 
for all time. There is, therefore, nothing illogical or inconceivable 
in maintaining that eternal Padarthas (entities) also are depen- 
dent on God just like the non-eternal or impermanent entities.? 


20. frerer cenitraninartecre arg—facatarter | cari aereatshrererarat 
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The reality of the universe, is thus, in Madhva’s opinion, 
an important philosophical accessory (dnusangika) to the 
realisation of the ideology of the Svatantratattva, He cannot, 
therefore, be charged with an obsession for the reality of the 
world and of five-fold difference (pavicabheda) , as some critics 
have done. Jayatirtha puts Madhva’s attitude to the world in its 
proper perspective, by referring to the doctrine of the reality 
of the world as a ‘subsidiary metaphysical doctrine’ or 
‘‘Aparasiddhanta” (NS p. 538 b).?4 The world is not important 
in itself to the Dvatia philosopher. 

qtdasaa fe cadaraaaat fafed fatrara wafa 1 aera, 
THATA HAMA RF ATACSATATAITAH CATT | ( TSt) 

Madhva is no theological dualist. There is no place in his 
new creation theory of “‘Sadasatkaryavada”’ or ‘eternal creation’ 
through ‘“‘Paradhinavisesapti” for the “Oriental Augustinian 
monarchotheistic” idea of creation at a certain date by the 
sheer fiat of God out of fathomless nothing. 

Paradoxically enough, Madhva admits the creation of eternal 
substance also in a Pickwickian sense of ‘“Paradhina-Visesapti’’, 
which will be explained later. Real creation, in his view, means 
such an eternal dependence of the world of matter and souls on 
God, as would involve their non-existence in the event 
of God’s Will to that effect. His Will is the essential condition 
and sustaining principle that invests them with their reality and 
without which they would be but void names and bare possibi- 
lities. The scientific value of Madhva’s doctrine of ‘‘Paradhina- 
Visesapti”’ will be evident when it is contrasted, for a moment, 
with the fact that Biblical Chronology in the West fixed the 
date of Creation of the world at 4004 B.C. Geology has since 
vastly extended cosmic time. But although the actual date may 
be pushed back indefinitely, the view of creation as an event 


arty ararenrefrcat wafer | Tar ASTRA oe ferarrerrarey | oe Frereante Frere 
afe coredtar, var at ate: ? a arfaerer Taree werhag serefrerar sear! fararer- 
areonafatreer verre | aa, freer freer: rereitacase a orcafrerarratee: | 
afaanafrrafefe i afeanat fret aft | (NS p. 330) 

21. faxfaer: aferaree:, TUTTHATY 1... THAT eTSTAATS...| STRAT TTT | 
TSTaeray WT | 
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in time, at some indefinite period in the past still continues to 
lurk in many quarters and even eminent theologians like Flint 
have clung to it heroically. But thanks to the stupendous advance 
of science in recent times, such crude notions have no place in 
serious thinking, quite apart from the difficulty of having to 
answer the question of why the Deity should have chosen a 
particular time to create, after having kept in its shell all along 
before. It will be clear then that the dependence of even the 
eternal entities on God and their creation or evolution through 
‘‘Paradhinavisesapti’”? brings out the independence of God 
all the more prominently. 

The supremacy of God as the immanent-cum-transcendent 
Principle of the universe introduces order and unity in the 
cosmos, in spite of its internal differences and ramifications. The 
multiverse of reals becomes a universe in that it owes allegiance 
to a single source and derives its strength, power and reality, 
beauty, goodness, etc., now and for ever from the One. 


aMaaTeaaTraA | AAA TATA | Taetaraarsratferreaya, 
ag, deeaereard | sat fe TH 
caatta ad: aaa: aat variates | 
aafra waa: AE AY AaeaeTT: Ni fa i 
. (Madhva, GB iv. 24) 


Thus, Madhva’s chief ontological classification of being into 
Svatantra and Paratantra does full justice to the three primary 
data of philosophy in the light of the requirements of religious 
consciousness and speculative reason. 


CHAPTER VI 


MADHVA’S ONTOLOGICAL SCHEME 


Brahman as the only Independent Real is the highest ontolo- 
gical principle of Madhva’s philosophy. It is Infinite (qi), of 
perfect bliss (qm, dwavz), the Real of reals (aaer acy), 
the Eternal of eternals (fret faeaarq), the Sentient of all 
sentients (3aqvaqatay), the source of all reality, conscious- 
ness and activity (aarmdfanafafifray) in the finite. 

Dependent reality (Tadta4aq) consists of Cetana and 
Acetana. The subdivisions of the Cetanavarga are, to some 
extent, theological in character. The special place is given 
there to Sritattva as the presiding deity (principle) over the 
entire domain of Jada-Prakrti. Sri or Laksmi is, for this reason, 
designated as Cetana-Prakrti. Similar presiding principles 
(Abhimani-Devatas) are accepted for other material principles 
like Mahat, Ahamkara, Bhitas, Indriyas, etc. on the clear 
authority of the Upantsads, Brahmasiitra (ii.1.6)1 and the Paf- 
caratras. The Sritattva ranks next to the Supreme Being, qua 
Paratantra. But it is not without a partial parity of status with the 
Supreme in virtue of being co-pervasive in time and space and 
being ever-free from bondage (nityamukta) and therefore desig- 
nated as “Sama-na” (BSB iv.2.7) . Sri is placed in the ifvarakofi 
and has cosmic sway’, accordingly, over the destinies of the 
souls and the modifications of matter. An analogous position, 


1. Sankara also admits as a Siddhanta view the existence of Abhim§dni- 
devatas. (See BSB i. 3. 33.) 
2. See Ambhyrni Sikta, RV X. 125. 


favafenfararetrertaata— 
afararafranrgtaaraareat: | 
TENT AIFATAAT: ( Dvddasa-Stotra vii,1) 
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with some difference in details, is given to Sri, in tne theology 
of Ramanyja also. 

The rest of the Cetana-varga, is subject to the bondage of 
Prakrti and is further subdivided into ‘released’ and 
‘unreleased’. There is an intrinsic gradation among the re- 
leased and unreleased alike, Hiranyagarbha among the released 
(and in Samsara too) occupying a privileged position as Jivot- 
tama. Unlike Ramanuja, Madhva accepts an innate distinc- 
tion among (released) souls into Deva, Rsi (Pity, Pa) and 
Naras. The Devas are Sarva-prakafa (fit to realize God as 
pervasive), the Sages are Antahprakafa and the rest Bahihprakdsa’. 
The non-released are again classified as salvable (mukti-yogya) , 
ever-transmigrating (nttyasamsdrin) and the damnable (tamo- 
yogya). This tripartite classification of Souls is unique to 
Madhva theology‘. Its ethical and philosophical merits will be 
discussed later. 

The Acetana section falls into two categories of positive 
(bhava) and negative (abhdva) . Three kinds of negation (abhava) 
are accepted—prdgabhava (antecedent negation), pradhvamsa- 
abhava (subsequent negation) and Sadabhdva (absolute nega- 
tion) . The mutual or reciprocal negation of Nyaya philosophy 
is equated with ‘‘Difference’”” and is not considered a mere 
negation as it does not involve negation of existence in the very 
first act of perception. The conception of atyantdbhava differs 
radically from the Nyaya view in that its counter-correlative 
(pratiyogi) has no factual existence (aprdmdnika). (See Chapter 
XITI.) 

In the domain of positive reals, we have both the eternal and 
the non-eternal. If everything is eternal, static and uncreated, 
causation would cease to have ‘any meaning. Even if it were 
interpreted in terms of manifestations, the question would still 
arise about the manifestation itself—whether it is caused or 
uncaused. In the former case, the question will be continuously 


3. ‘SAHA TET HTAT: TANS: | AAT ATA TAM HTAT:, ALAS TT HTMT:, 
aye oa aferare ef aqaafrarard §=(Madhva, BSB iv.3.16) 
4, See my BSPC ii. pp. 226-27 
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repeated involving a regress. In the latter case, the same redun- 
dancy of causal effort will be there. 


It would also be impossible to account for creative evolution, 
dissolution, etc. in the absence of some enduring stuff out of 
which things can be created and into which they can be resol- 
ved and returned. The doctrine of momentary creation (ksantka- 
vada) and dissolution cannot be accepted by a reflective mind, 
as it is disproved by our experience (Pratyabhijid) and con- 
viction of the continuity of objects. 

There is, thus, a clear case for the acceptance of both eternal 
and non-eternal Bhavas. Space, time, the Vedas, the subtle 
aspects of the elements, senses, Ahamkarika Prana, Mahat, 
Ahamkara and the qualities of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, are 
deemed to be eternal. The grosser developments of these are 
non-eternal. Where the substances show both the aspects, as 
far example, time viewed as an eternal process and- as a 
succession of moments, each aspect would be referred to its 
appropriate category and the substance itself be spoken of as 
“Nityanitya’’. 

The world of attributes comprising qualities (primary and 
secondary), actions, Satta, Sakti, Sadréya, etc., are regarded 
by Madhva as constituting the very essence of the substances 
themselves.’ They need not, then, be regarded as having a 
separate existence of their own, requiring independent enumera- 
tion or classification. But where they are conceptually distin- 
guished from their substances, by the power of (internal 
Vigesas) they could certainly be enumerated, classified, and 
studied separately®. Madhva, however, puts forward a twofold 
classification of attributes in general as (i) ydvad-dravyabhavi 
(coeval) and (ii) aydvad-dravyabhavi (changing). The former 
type of attributes or properties, being coessential, is identical 
with the substances themselves. The latter are to be considered 


5. Kerra adisrafawareraat wer | 
arareragaegerat fattea: (AV ii.2.13) 


6. Itis from this standpoint that the conventional classification of 
Padarthas (into ten categories) in Madhvasiddhantasdra and other works is to 


be understood. 


! 
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as partly different and partly identical (bhinndbhinna) with 
their substances, in an equal measure.’ This relation applies 
in respect of the pairs : (1) cause and effect, (2) temporary 
qualities of substances and their substratum, (3) genus and 
species, (4) Visista and Suddha (the thing-in-itself and the 
thing as qualified), and (5) part and whole etc. 


7. - In respect of permanent attributes the relation is taken to be one of 
‘colorful identity’ (savisesabheda) rather than absolute identity (nirvise sabheda ) 
which would make them tautologous. This clear and unequivocal stand 
has to be kept in mind in interpreting Madhva’s doctrine of creation of 
eternal substances like Jiva, Prakrti, AvyakrtakAéa etc., in terms of what 
has been defined by him as ‘‘Paradhina-Visesapti’’. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CONCEPT OF VISESAS 


THE relation between substance and attributes is one of the 
intriguing problems of philosophy. It has well-nigh taxed the 
ingenuity and resources of philososphers in the East and in 
the West. Madhva’s contribution to the solution of this problem 
is both original and significant. He has actually contributed a new 
tdea—the concept of Visesas—to the treatment of this philosophical pro- 
blem. It is an outstanding discovery of his. Madhva accepts a 
relation of ‘colorful identity’ (afaar#a)in respect of coessential 
attributes and difference-cum-identity (#atT#az) inthe case of 
transient attributes: 

aftsd vq Cad 4; araqaeg +a Wea | (TV) 
He has thus made a striking effort to rise above the ‘dualism’ 
of substance and attributes and combine them into a homo- 
geneous whole that admits, however, of logical, conceptual and 
linguistic distinction, wherever necessary, through the self- 
differentiating capacity of substances themselves, to be known 
as ‘‘ViSesas’’ or relative particulars. 

These Visesas are ubiquitous and are not confined to material 
substances. They exist among sentients as well, including the 
Supreme Being. In sentient beings, these Visesas, whether mani- 
fested or not, are identical with their substrata; while in regard 
to insentients, attributes which are co-eval would be identical 
with the substances (and distinguishable by Visesas); while 
changing or impermanent ones would be different-cum-identi- 
cal with their substances. The whole question has been very 
clearly expounded by Jayatirtha in his commentary on the GT 
xi. 15, p. 184, 

“Visesa also is of two kinds as pertaining to a Cetana. Some 
of these are ‘produced’ and some are ‘eternal’. Though the 
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Visesa as constituting the nature of a sentient person is eternal, 
it is spoken of as being ‘produced’ by reason of its becoming 
manifested at times and remaining unmanifested at other times. 
In the same way, Vigesas pertaining to insentient things 
are also twofold in their nature. The substance as_ such 
is the material cause of the Visesas in an insentient thing. 
Though Vigesas co-exist with the substance, as partaking of its 
nature, still a distinction can be made of them. In respect of 
insentient reals some Visesas are produced as effects and some 
others last as long as the thing itself lasts. To illustrate, in the 
statement ‘the nature of the sentient being ts’, the Visesas such 
as sentiency, thingness and ‘having a nature’ are always mani- 
fested. In an example like ‘The sentient person is doing this’ 
or is engaged in eating, going, etc., ‘‘the eating’’, ‘‘the doing” 
and such other Visesas are subject to manifestation and non- 
manifestation (as actions). Both these types of Vigesas in a 


sentient object are completely identical with their substratum. 


So also, in the statement ‘the mango fruit is’, the traits of 
mangoness, fruitness, etc., are co-eval with the substance and 
are, therefore, entirely identical with it. In the statement ‘The 
mango is yellow or ripe’, the traits of ripeness and yellowness 
are transitory and are, therefore, to be regarded as being both 
identical with the substance in one sense and different from it, 
in another.”?! 

The argument for the acceptance of Vises as_ thus presented 
by Trivikrama Pandita. The conception of the relation between 
substance and attributes isa very difficult one. If they are identi- 
cal, the distinction of ‘substance’ and ‘attributes’ is meaningless. 


1. Rat afenfawer ard ecfewferer efit ow Prawisfir fete wafer 1 Rar: 


| Rearecty frerentt fave eafeafanefasean sanferdaare | raat faatfa- 


xeaeta faaatarereard, sorartfawfaxearerat araeR ea HTeaY, HAS IT Hhraieaan 
wae afrrqy araqrerardife fafaer faute eft wre: | Sataegererreiaa Aaraa- 
aegeaeteteercaianen: frenfrora: | Fea: eiifa, yer, Toda eerma- 
atorafawtan: — (efereto freer, srferetor oat) & fafear aft 
fatto sararifen: 

ia beiearedaatcinsaestpel feist qraaneautfaay faetfrorrearat- 
Fire: | tet garmerfircoar fterearfefiriter: asrerfareen, ftir ferenfirerr fet wre: 1 
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We would have substance alone or attributes alone, inthat case 
and not both of them. If the two are different, their relation 
becomes a purely external one. If they are related internally by 
Samavaya, this relation itself has to be related to the terms and 
so on ad infinitum. The difficulty will persist even if substance 
and attributes are treated as partly identical and partly differ- 
ent. The only way in which a regress can be avoided, on any 
one of these alternatives, would be by agreeing to invest the first 
relation itself with a certain capacity to take care of itself, 
explain itself, and relate itself to the relata, without waiting 
to be explained or related to its terms by another relation. 
Since an appeal has thus ultimately to be made to the self- 
explicability of the relation, it will be wiser, more economical 
and expedient, to invest the substance itself with such an 
intrinsic capacity of integrating its attributes into a homogene- 
ous whole, with itself, without prejudice to their distinction of 
references according to exigencies, and without the need for 
any external relation. This intrinsic capacity of substances is 
proposed to be called ‘‘Visesas’’—a very appropriate name,? so 
far as any one could see, and one which could not be improved upon. 
We have, here, in the Visesas of Madhva,a remarkable antici- 
pation of the Hegelian doctrine of ‘‘internal relations’’. 
Experience shows that the various qualities of a thing are 
not the fictions of the mind. The temporal, spatial, qualitative, 
quantitative and causal characteristics of objects that we see are 
not altogether the fancies projected by the mind; for there is no 
reason why and how all minds should or could project alike and 
carry on with a sense of pre-established harmony of world-build- 
ing impressions. But there are attributes like the “‘light of the 
Sun” and the ‘primary qualities’ which could not be perceived 
apart from the objects possessing those qualities. The idea of a 
triangle as a three-sided plane figure implies the other idea of 
the sum of its angles being equal to two right angles. The two 
ideas are not however the same though they involve each other. 
There are a number of practical difficulties which stand in the 
way of an absolute identity of the two: substance and attributes. 


2. afanstr favtaacara fawte: | (Tg p. 333} 
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Jayatirtha draws attention to some important considerations of 
this kind which justify a certain measure of practical distinction 
between the two, consistent with our experience.’ 

(1) In the perception ‘the jar is white’, the whiteness and the 
jar cannot be regarded as coterminal and coextensive. The jar 
is something more than its whiteness. When one is asked to 
fetch a white thing, one does not necessarily fetch a jar. (2) 
The two terms, the jar and whiteness, are not synonymous in 
connotation, for there is no contradiction in saying that the jar 
is not white as there would be in saying that the jar is not a 
jar. (3) The jar is perceived irrespective of its whiteness as 
when a blind man feels its presence with his hands, even when 
he is unable to perceive its whiteness. This shows that the per- 
ception of ajar is not the same as the perception of its color. 
When the whiteness of the object is changed into redness by a 
coating of paint, we still continue to perceive and recognize the 
pot as such, though notin its former color. All this points to an 
undeniable distinction between the ideas of substance and 
attributes. The attributes not merely subsist, but exist. Their 
distinction from the substance is not illusory, as there is no 
correcting judgment to the contrary. At the same time, the 
attributes have no reality apart from the substances and are 
always presented in all judgments about them as identical with 
their substances : Wr: We:, Ateait we: | Apposition of form and 
content between the subject and the predicate (aramitanway) 
is an accepted proof of identity (a##% sammy). It is in this 
crossing or intersection of identity and difference that Madhva 
finds the clue and justification for his concept of Visesas, to 


3. Gerd a aaaraifr (9) wemteeaqadreqafafeaatarrcatara: (2) 
reecntaiad (3) arafamecercecay (¥) Tarewmedifearia: 1 (x) 
Tenmayat atenfregearaad, (&) awe: Te efraq aya: Te getter 
Wa: (1) srarearfr cetoataterag, arettontaer ween: rhea eT. 
mfarrereras: (o) RerCaTaTH Yara TeTATGaaTATa: (%) TEAST waeT- 
PEPTTAAT Ta: SEAAATANE | aaer satferatfea: | arferacarfraraTararg t ara- 
arefdarerey | ataaaietenda: steterarrea fdas gé sfer 
arena aenfafate: wemfad ad cid eorfacdta serdaq a arfaatstire- 
sfx faxtameara faxte gfa ata i cvs p. 106 b) 
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bridge the gulf between substance and attributes and preserve 
the basic unity of experience without in any manner 
the numerous distinctions demanded and drawn b 
ties, niceties and nuances of scientific usage and practical 
utility. We can never do without ‘*Vigesas”’, in whatever way 
we may choose to conceive of substance. Madhva would, there- 
fore, willingly endorse the criticism of D.M. Datta that ‘“‘the 
necessity far an interposition of a third entity or relation arises 
from a narrow and exclusive conception of ‘terms’. If we widen 
our outlook and think of an entity as possessing in addition to 
its essential, non-relative and intrinsic character, other extrinsic 
relative characteristics which it might have in the infinite situa- 
tions in which it may be placed, then we can easily dispense with 
the existence of a third entity or relation. A thing thus comes 
to be viewed as an identity of some intrinsic and extrinsic forms 
or aspects. Different words are then found to denote different 
forms of the same thing in different aspects’’ (Six Ways of Know- 
ing, p. 115). This criticism will not apply to Vigesas as conceived 
by Madhva, which are not extrinsic to or different from the 
terms. Visesa is neither a “third entity”’ nor a relation. It is part 
and parcel of the terms and yet capable of distinguishing them 
where and when necessary. Its help is indispensable in any 
attempt to ‘“‘widen our outlook and think of an entity as posses- 
sed, in addition to its essential and intrinsic character, other extrinsic 
characteristics, which it might have in the infinite situations in 
which it may be placed” (ibid. italics mine). It would be 
impossible to effect an “‘identity’’ between ‘‘the intrinsic and 
the extrinsic forms vr aspects’ of a thing, without the agency 
of Vigesas. It is the only way out. 


sacrificing 
y the necessi- 


Visesa is thus the same as the principle of identity-in-difference. 
Madhva defines it as ‘“‘the potency of things in themselves 
which determines the use of non-synonymous expressions in pre- 
dicating something of them, provided however that in such 
cases, there is no absolute difference between the given thing 
and its predicates’’: 


Hasty cagataMeareachraras: | 


faaat ara faa: aisfer seqsaatad: | 
(AV 1.1.2) 
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Vigesa is thus the peculiar characteristic or potency of things 
which makes description and talk of difference possible, where 
as a matter of fact only identity exists. It is a differentiating or 
pluralising agency which serves at the same time to exhibit the 
pluralities as flowing centripetally from a given object and 
which happen to occupy the focus of attention on account ofa 
dominant pragmatic interest at the moment. It renders possible 
the validity of countless viewpoints while the object itself retains 
its unity, independence and integrality. Jayatirtha defines it as 
aagisaaqratcaneaagrfaay (VS p.106) 
or the principle of thought whereby, in all cases of identity 
judgments a real practical distinction of a non-figurative nature, 
is or has to be drawn and accepted, if the judgments in question 
are not to be tautologous (paryaya), belonging to the pathology 
of thought as wet we: (the pot is a pot). 

Madhva and his commentator show that such experiences, 
involving the mediation of Visesas, are to be found everywhere 
in the Scriptures and in our daily life of lay and scientific 
commerce :* 

ae aA Ta’, AMS TIM’, ‘Geary FaeaA’, ‘Tara:’, 
‘ag: Hrsay’, “AAaTT UH:’, “ATAVA aq’ etc. 

They introduce order into the world of substances (paddartha) 
and keep intact the unity of substance in and through all its 
various modes, predicates, aspects, attributes and relations. 
Madhva indicates in his BT about six places where Visesas 
usually come into play : 

1) “qqneraqatat 4 2) aorat aforaeaar | 

3) ufeafmaaiarfs 4) fRararedad: war! 

5) exenimifinteda (frente: * * * 1? (BT xi.7.49) 
It is this “power of things in themselves’? which, through an 
underlying identity of essence, enables us to distinguish (1) a 
particular from its universal; (2) a quality from its substance; 
(3) motion or power or energy from things possessing them ; 


4. Cf. wear wrerea Gaoraasty aret xfer faretedy wafer, ga xfer faaret faeter- 
Rat cer qorenearfe were Paterse “afer we’ eft Pateorfateormray qeae ef 
Wa: | (TP III. 2.30) 
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(4) the Svarijpa from the Svarapin and Svardpatvam. Jaya- 
tirtha points out that in the term “Svaripatvam’’, the use of 
the suffix ‘tva’ stands for Vigesas and that without acceptance of 
such a shade of meaning its use would be redundant. Viéesa 
is, therefore, but another name for the potency of the thing in 
itself whereby it maintains its unity and continuity through all 
its modes, predications and aspects : 


cafeafacaaaad fat cataract | 
waredy faael a: cred cea aisha g | 
fanser fauaisal 4 tatfer wera | 
caeait g fasiara equa ufacafe | 
AAT Hrs hTaaT AeAT TEATS LT: 
TaSIT GAT: STITT Asas 1! 
(Madhva, commentary on BrhUp 1.4.9) 


A luminous stone is not something totally different from its 
luminosity. It stands self-related to its lustre : 


TAT CAA AAT: MASTS ASAT | 
TAT Loren AAT: aH facrar | 


TATA FT THMeA Te: Hirafecqs 11 
(Commentary on BrhUp 1.4.9) 


The thing itself is so constituted : 


RAAT AAISARAAMTATAT Far | 

armaagdedcraed fated: i) (AV ii.2.13) 
that it can relate itself to and distinguish itself from its modes, 
predicates or properties, without invoking the aid of any other 
relation or a “third entity” (as Prof. Datta terms it). It is 
Svanirvadhaka, self-explicable, self-contained and self-related. It 
is only by the acceptance of such a potency in things that we 
can “widen our outlook” and conceive of asubstance “‘as an 
identity of some intrinsic and extrinsic forms or aspects” (Datta, 
p. 115). This conception of substance as a unity of countless 


Visesas : 
qeuAe aaisarafaayrenaayr Fat (AV ii.2.13) 
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held by Madhva, resembles the Jaina theory of substance as 
that which has many qualities forming its essence: amaTaakaa seg 
(Haribhadra Siri). There is however this difference that the 
Jaina theory of substance as a dynamic reality, an identity that 
changes, would be incomplete, without the acceptance of some- 
thing like Visesas to round it off. It will be difficult to 
maintain the basic identity of substance per se, without the 
Visesas. 


Vigesas should not, therefore, be mistaken for new or additional 
attributes of things, that mediate among other relations and 
manage to distinguish them where necessary. Such a view will be 
not only opposed to the nature and role of Visesas, as conceived 
by Madhva, but also defeat the very purpose for which they 
have been conceived. It is such a misunderstanding of the nature 
of Visesas that is at the back of the criticism that ‘If Visesa is . 
different from the subject, it breaks its integrity. If it is non- 
different from it, we cannot call it Vifesa’’ (Radhakrishan, J. Phil. 
ii, p. 746) (Italics mine). 

The same confusion of thought regarding Visesas in Madhva’s 
system, that it is either an attribute of the substance, or an additio- 
nal entity, is to-be seen in the writings of even distinguished 
traditional critics of the system like Madhusiidana Sarasvati and 
Brahmananda. The author of the Advaitasiddhi writes : 


we taraafafadead wars (aafargsr) aarearceare * * * 
Ti eaqatafanerea ated: | tafe fasteiterto aerate 
afa aay | AetatarneTeqega caurafaiameaieaa, wagaa- 
faarqaa:  ( Nirnayasagar Press edn. p. 807) 


This criticism that the acceptance of Vigesas in Brahman would 
destroy its oneness quite as much as the acceptance of an inter- 
nal difference of substance and attributes therein, betrays a pre- 
sumption that Visesas must be different from the substance 
(Visesin) which is categorically denied by Madhva. The criticism 
also suffers from self-contradiction in that Madhusiidana himself 
declares that there can be no Vigesas other than the distinctive 
nature of things, and nothing more is claimed for the Vigesas by 
Madhva philosophers also. To say, as does the author of 
Advaitasiddhi, that it is not the nature of Visesas in the Dvaita 
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system, simply shows that he has not rightly understood their 
true nature according to the Dvaitins. But strangely enough, he 
himself goes on topoint out that “‘the Dvaitins unlike the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas, do not regard their Visesas as different from the essence 
of things: 
Gerad FF areias caeqfatner ada yg rarey Farag | 

(p. 807) 
The author of Tarangini, therefore, points out that the talk (of 
the Advaitin) of there being no Visesas, other than the ‘‘distinctive 
natures of things” (awacararcreaeq) in itself involves the pre- 
sumption of Visegas : 

fawte frat creqrararcoarqaa: 1 (Tg p. 383) 

In view of so much confusion even in learned quarters about 
the true nature and scope of Vigesas, it would be better to set 
forth its authentic nature in the words of the original works 
clearly and categorically : 


ReaAy AdisAeafaasreraay AAT | 
arareragdeg: “ * * Wt (AVii. 2. 13) 
Jayatirtha defines Visesas in the clearest termsas the “potency 
of things” : 
cafrateant fatal ara, veraufeacfafrerary | 
(Vadavali, p. 97b) 
Raghavendra’s commentary on it clinches the matter once for 
all: qrenfeafefaa acearacafaead: | Jayatirtha again writes 
elsewhere: aa fautat afe xeareta, we aig zoned fasta: care? 
Haq farft aaa aexfafafear fasteere faateer adtacdirrd: | 
The Vadaratnavali (written a century before Nydydmrta and Advai- 
tasiddhi) expounds the nature of Vigesas as “nothing but the 
potency of things themselves” : 
wa aequfad. fasiat fe afaetvate faavacara fate xfa 
ara 1 SrasreafeaeaTSLTA A | THAT ROG TAIT ATA ROUT AT RUT 
afacsa | aar ufsafaasisedtfa aq eat ae a oa fasts: | 
(Visesavdda MS) 
‘There is, thus no point in the criticism that “ifit is non-different 
from substance, we cannot call it Visesa”. Call it by whatever 
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name you will, Visesa will be there in the nature of things as it 
is only another name for substance, with all its wonderful 
capacities. 

Madhva is thus fully justified in holding that it would be 
impossible to establish any adequate theory of the relation bet- 
ween substance and attributes without invoking the aid of 
Vigesas, which are also called Svaripavisesas in order to show 
that they are not other than the Substance. Such Vigesas are 
forced upon us by thevery laws of thought as a Sarvatantra- 
siddhanta, says Madhva : 

HAVSQrSgTiaeaT y yy x | 

wereey farefa fasey ata wa fei 

varemt farssfery st set arfeat wag ? 

(AV ii.2.28) 

They lurk everywhere in relations between substance and attri- 
butes from whatever angle they may be approached, as the 
‘‘mysterious Mrs. Harris of metaphysics”? as one writer has 
racily put it. Visesa is just a “peculiarity”, an unnameable some- 
thing recognized by all, tacitly, and Madhva has only tried to: 
give it anapt and special name and a form and has rendered 
its existence explicit, in the interest of clearness of thought and 
judgements. This is no small service to scientific thinking and meta- 
physics. 


Vigega as a Sarvatantrasiddhanta 


Madhva undertakes to convince the open-minded that Visesas 
must. be accepted as a postulate of thought. There are only 
three possible ways in which the relation of substance and attri- 
butes can beconceived, viz. (1) that they are entirely different from 
each other (atyantabhinna), (2) absolutely identical with each other 
(abhinna), or (3) both identical and different (bhinnabhinna) . These 
three views have been put forward by the Naiydayikas, the 
Advaitins and the Bhattas respectively. Madhva shows by argu- 
ment that everyone of these views has ultimately to fall back on 
Viéesas. He, therefore, examines and rejects them all, in favour 
ofa fourth view of Savisesabheda (identity based on Vigesa) as 


the only acceptable view, free from the difficulties incidental to 
the other three. 
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The theory of absolute difference between substance and attri- 
butes is not only full of difficulties but cannot also commend 
itself to our philosophic imagination. Is the said difference no. 
1, different from the terms or identical with them ? In the first 
case, is the difference no. 2, also different from or identical 
with the terms and so on indefinitely, so that we are left with 
a regress. If difference no.l were identical with the terms, it 
cannot be conceived as the difference of this or that term, as 
such descriptions would themselves presuppose a difference. 
The terms and the differences would all be synonymous. If the 
said difference were said to be self-supporting, is such self- 
sufficiency (svanirvdhakatvam) different from or identical with the 
terms and with the act of self-supporting? In the former case, an 
endless regress is sure to arise. In the latter case, the attributes 
of ‘nirvahya’ and ‘nirvahaka’ given to Samavaya would make 
the subject and the predicate overlap in the same act of self- 
supportingness. If it be said that the difference between 
substance and attributes is naturally endowed with such self- 
supporting and self-linking capacity, it would be but another 
name for ‘‘Visesas’’ and such potency could as well be claimed 
for and vested in the substance itself, instead of in ‘‘difference’”’ ! 

If substance and attributes are to be different and externally 
related by Samavaya, the question arises if the Samavaya re- 
lation too, is similarly related to the relata by another Samavaya 
and so on. If Samavaya is self-linking (svanirvdhaka), without 
the aid of another link, such a self-linking capacity may as well 
be posited of the substance itself, at the very outset, so that the 
luxury of an additional relation (padartha) may be dispensed 
with: aanetaat ARTA TT | 

If the difference between substance and attributes were, 
however, identical with the relata, there would be no difference 
left as such, but only the two terms. In the absence of any differ- 
ence, we cannot even speak of there being two terms, substance 
and attribute as such, as even this idea is born of difference. If 
the terms and difference are identical, one may contend that 
difference alone exists as a matter of fact and no terms what- 
ever ! Difference then, between substance and attributes must 
be accepted not as being absolutely identical with the terms but 
“identical with a qualification” (Savifesdbheda), that would 
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preserve all three of them intact and prevent their mutual 
synonymity. Suchdistinction of reference may indeed be most 
profitably attributed to the substances themselves, instead of 
the relation of difference. 

The Bhedabheda view of substance and attributes is in need 
of Visesas at the very outset. Identity and difference being 
opposites and therefore mutually exclusive, cannot be brought 
together and conceived to coexist (samdnddhikarana) without the 
aid of a mediating factor. Either of them could, therefore, be 
invested with the peculiar capacity of putting up with its oppo- 
site : daafey<aa: or aiaafaspaa:. Such a peculiar capacity of 
making opposites meet will indeed be a ‘‘Visesa ”’. 

Even supposing that substance and attributes are connected 
by a relation of Bhedabheda, what will be the sort of relation 
between the identity and the difference, mutually and to the 
terms? If that is also one of bheddbheda, there will be a regress. 
If the bhedabheda is to be accepted as svanirvdhaka (self-linking) , 
it can only be so with the help ofa peculiar potency in it called 
Visesa, for want of a better name. If bheda and abheda are 
different from the terms, there will be aregress. If identical, they 
cannot be represented as “‘belonging’’ to them (tadiya) with- 
out some kind of a peculiarity. Nor can difference and identity 
between the terms, be again identical with them. If they are, 
difference and identity will both become identical in their turn, which 
will lead to an absurdity and there will be no possibility of 
establishing a relation between them. 

The doctrine of undifferenced reality ( akhandata) of the Advaita 
is equally dependent on Visesas.: This may be illustrated with 
reference to the famous definitive text (laksanavakya) ai wat 
wel which is in the nature of a proposition or judgment on the 
nature of Brahman and ascribes to it three attributes of reality, 
consciousness and infinitude. It will be necessary to call to aid 
Visesas if the unity of the judgment and the oneness of Brahman 
in and through the three attributes are to be preserved. Are the 
attributes satyam, jiidnam and dnantyam mutually different or 
not ? If they are, we have toadmit an element of plurality in 
Brahman, which cannot be. If they are all the same, there 
isno need to predicate three of them, as anyone of them 
would do. They will thus be synonymous in effect (parydya) 
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and hence redundant. It cannot be that there are subtle 
shades of difference among them; for Brahman is ex hypothesi 
Nirvisesa i.e., without any shade of any kind of difference 
or plurality. Nor can their employment be defended on the 
assumption of affirmation through negation of the opposites (aqaT- 
feeargfrqa). Even there must be recognized some kind of distinc- 
tion from the opposites negated, as otherwise, the entire nega- 
tion would be a meaningless proposition.’ The distinction from 
unreality must perforce be distinct from distinction from igno- 
rance, limitation etc. The doctrine of Savisesabheda is thus forced 
upon all as a universal principle (ada-afaett). None who cares 
for the laws of thought can escape it. 

Madhva’s Visesa is thus the counterpart of the principle of 
identity-in-difference recognized by many Western philosophers 
and that of Samavaya and Svaripasambandha recognized by 
the Nyaya-Vaisesikas and the Advaitins respectively. But it is 
not just another name for Samavaya. In fact, it is not a relation at all, 
tn the sense Samavdya ts, though it is svanirvahaka like the latter. 
It hasa clear advantage over Samavaya, in that its self-suffi- 
ciency is more directly and easily established than that of Sama- 
vaya. The acceptance of Samavaya has to be supplemented by 
the assumption of its self-sufficiency and ability to render a 
distinction of reference without a distinction of essence possible 
(afaet eeqaerefraraeq ) which is the hall-mark and raison d’etre of 
Visesas (afaatensamfaay). 


Samavaya Too Needs ViSesas 


Moreover, Samavaya itself has different characteristics such 
as its own existence, being inherent in the whole and its parts, 
being nameable, knowable and being in relation. These 
characteristics cannot be differentiated from the essence of 
Samavaya. For, if different from Samavaya, these characteristics 
will have to be brought into relation with it externally. 
Such a relation cannot be Sarnyoga (contact) which being a 
‘guna’ is admissible only in a dravya (which Samavaya is not). If 
the characteristics are identical with Samavaya, how are we to 


S. Ce fafawe g fa saractagera: ? (Madhva, AV i. 2.21) 
Also anara saradafaiafraea: | 
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account for the reference to them in non-synonymous terms, 
their predicative relation with Samavaya and syntactic reference 
to its characteristics by the use of the genitive case : Samavdyasya 
satta, jfeyatvam, etc., and the plurality of its characteristics or the 
condition of some of its characteristics remaining unknown 
while Samavaya itself is perceived, unless Samavaya, in its 
turn, is equipped with the resilient power of Visesa to differen- 
tiate itself from its own self, for purposes of such distinction of 
references without involving distinction of essence? These 
difficulties cannot be satisfactorily explained, unless it is forced 
to take the help of “‘Visesas’’. 

Vigesa is not just another name for Samavaya, though, like 
the latter, it is’ also self-distinguishing (svanirvahaka). In fact, 
Visesa is neither a relation nor something different from 
substance itself, in the sense in which Samavayais.® It is the 
immanent dynamics of substance itself expressing itself through 
its essential properties that is distinguished as Vigesas of sub- 
stance and referred to in non-synonymous terms (@parydyasabda) 
in apposition (sémanddhikaranyaprayoga) as in “Satyam jfianam 
anantam Brahma.’”’ 

Substance is not a bare abstraction without facets scintillating 
from its being. While the self-explicability of Visesas is the self- 
explicability of substance itself and does not fall outside its 
scope, the self-linking capacity ascribed to.Samavaya in the 
Vaisesika system comes into play only when we cross the third stage 
from substance itself, viz., its attributes, their difference and the 
nexus of Samavaya. 

Thus, Visesas conceived as substance’s own power of self- 
expression in terms of subject-property relation (dharmadharmi- 
bhava) within itself has a decided advantage over Samavaya, in 
that such self-expression is rendered possible by the intrinsic 
power or nature of the subject itself whereas Samavaya with its 
power of Svanirvahakatva, stands a few removes away from the 


6. wraTa: darercnacay eafratem:, + xeafafs Ae aafasl dareearar- 
fad: 1 (NS p. 356 b) 
is Trert xeafatady, mate fatqwete  scatawecareacarteera- 
ereagufranfa 1 (NS p, 357b) 
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subject, in the process of integration. There is, therefore, no 
special advantage in going so far ‘from the subject (dravya) to 
Samavaya and investing it with the power of self-explicability 
and self-linking. The preference can be given to substance itself 
at the very outset, in deference to the law of economy : Dhar- 
mtkalpanato dharmakalpana varam. 

Samavaya has been put up by the Vaisesika school to account 
for the intimate relation as between cause and effect, part and 
whole, subject and its attributes, etc., on the ground of inherence 
of the latter in the former,—expressed in terms of an ‘iha pratyaya’ 
such as ‘the cloth in the threads here’ (tha tantusu patah) given 
in an inseparable relation (ayutasiddha), as distinguished from 
absolutely different objects like a horse and a cow. 

But a closer examination resolves the inseparability into an 
identity through Visesas. This can be seen from comparing 
two such cognitions of ‘tha pratyaya’ as ‘the threads and the 
cloth’ (tantu-pata) and ‘fruits in the basket’ (tha kunde badaréni). 
Though the relation of supporter and supported (ddhara-ddheya- 
bhdva) is common to both these predications, we perceive a 
difference in their complexion. That difference must lie in the 
identity of cloth with threads and the difference between fruits 
and basket. Judgments like ‘tha tantusu pajah’ have, therefore, 
to be treated as judgments of identity as distinguished from 
‘tha kunde badarani’. It cannot be contended that the difference 
between the two judgments is due (not to the identity or the 
difference, but) to the inseparability (ayutasiddht) of the relata 
in the one case and their separability in the other and that 
‘ayutasiddhi’ is evidence of Samavaya. For, at the time of the 
existence of the adhara-ddheyabhava between the threads and the 
cloth and the basket and the fruits, the inseparability of the 
cloth from the threads and the separability of the fruits from 
the basket, though true, make no difference to the complexion 
of the two cognitions at the time. It is irrelevant tothe point that 
there may occur the separation of the fruits from the basket 
later on, while there may not be the separation between the 
threads and the cloth. But as Vyasatirtha rightly points out in 
his Nym, the perceptual cognition of ‘threads-cloth’ (tantupa{a) 
when it arises, does not take the form “‘the relation between the 
cloth and the threads is not going to be destroyed” or ‘“‘that sepa- 
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ration of the threads from the cloth is not going to take place in future’. 
Similarly, thecognition of the fruits in the basket, when it arises, 
does not take the form ‘‘the relation between the basket and the 
fruits will be snapped or that their separation will take place 
at some future time’’. The form of both the cognitions is simply 
restricted to the existence of the cloth in the threads and of 
the fruits in the basket. Nor does the cognition of tantupata as 
such cognize the relationship in terms of their Samavaya or 
inseparability of the relata. For this reason, the cognition of 
Tantupata should be distinguished from that of kunda- 
badara only as a cognition of identity of the threads and the 
cloth and that of the fruits and the basket as one of their 
difference.® 

So long as the difference and relationship are both admitted 
by the Vasesikas, in respect of the threads and the cloth on the 
one hand and the fruits and the basket on the other and _ inso- 
far as the subsequent termination of their relation or the future 
separation of the relata has no bearing on the perception of Tantupata 
and Kundabadara respectively, no difference in the nature of the 
two cognitions can be felt. Since a difference is clearly felt, 
the differentium of the cognition of Tantu-pata from that of 
Kundabadara has necessarily to be admitted to consist in the 
identity of the threads and the cloth, leading to the acceptance 
of Vigesas to sustain their dharmadharmibhéva, ddhara-adheya- 
bhava, etc. 

The argument for Samavaya from Ihapratyaya is not, therefore, 
conclusive. 

The concept of Visesas is thus Madhva’s most original and 
substantial contribution to the problera of substance and _attri- 
butes in Indian ontology. He is in no way indebted to Samavaya 
or any other category of the Nyaya-Vaisesika for this. The gene- 
ral impression of many that Madhva philosophy is based on the 
doctrine of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas and their categories has already 


8. arrapafaaratraat waafate: | aa aeriiaarrarafraa: Heeqa- 
areata wate) frameg 7 rquerfeqerafe 1 afe sere aequedt:, argyenat aT, 
egrefanrn ar a afaeadticarare | afr geeaecedht: cat: aeaPTATA aT, HeeAT- 
Ufefewnn st afreatearera | cenetafrrria Serer areny | (Nym ii. 16) 
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been . shown to rest on ignorance of facts and imperfect under- 
standing of the basic principles of ontology on which the realism 
of Madhva is constructed. It may perhaps be said with better 
reason that the ‘Vigesas’ of Madhva are reared on the ashes of 
Samavaya. 
Lastly, it has nothing save its name in common with the 
Viesesas of the (Nydya-) Vaisesikas. It is easily distinguishable 
from the Vaisesikas’ Vigesas which are ex hypothest restricted 
to eternal entities alone: frrameaqeat fatarearat va ( Muktavali) . 
But Madhva’s Visesas are not confined to eternal substances. 
They exist in non-eternals also. The purpose and function 
of Visesas too are different in the two systems. According 
to the Vaisesikas these peculiarities are found in eternal 
things alone like paramanus and serve to distinguish one eternal 
from another and one eternal of a genus from others of the same 
class. They are accordingly known as ‘‘Vyavartaka-Visesas” 
and apply where such differentiation (vydortti) is not otherwise 
possible through class-concept or other means, as between a pot 
and acloth. They are not, therefore, recognized by the Naiya- 
yikas in “‘Savayava”’ entities, which canbe distinguished from 
one another through distinction of parts. 


Function of Visesas 


The function of Vigesas, in Madhva’s philosophy, is not merely 
to distinguish, but fo untfy the part and the whole, and to render 
a distinction of reference, without one of existence or essence 
possible, where necesssary or desired, into substance and attri- 
bute, part and whole etc., within inseparable wholes. The Visegas 
of the Vaisesikas, on the other hand, operate only in cases of 
absolute difference. This fact 1s of utmost importance. It suffices to 
keep the Vigesas of the two systems as the poles apart and 
expose the fallacious assumption of some scholars that the 
Vigesas of Madhva’s system are either derived from or 
inspired by those of the Nyaya-Vaisesikas. It is the failure 
to grasp the true nature of Visesas taught by Madhva, that 
is responsible for the wholly misleading estimate of its role in 
his philosophy that we have insuch sweeping assertions as ‘‘By 
means of the category of Visegas, it will be possible for us to 
account for the world of distinction without assuming them to 
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be ultimate” (Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. ii, p. 746) ; “It is through 
the functioning of Vigesas that we have difference or Bheda’’ 
(ibid 746). It is, therefore, necessary to point out that Visesas 
have been admitted by Madhva only in cases of absence of actual 
difference, as between parts and whole, substance and attributes, 
etc. and where despite such absence of actual difference, a cer- 
tain measure of internal distinction of parts, qualities or aspects 
is met with, in lay and scientific parlance and validated by experi- 
ence, Viéesa is, thus, a category of thought or a power of things 
inherent in them which, by definition, is intended to justify and 
rationalize this lay and scientific acceptance of ‘“‘difference in 
identity”. The Véadaratnavali makes this raison d’etre of the 
acceptance of Visesas, clear: 4 da weqereefe dararaa ya, 
faatuaaia Seorqerctafe: enfafa area i aa Heer scrafaactq 1 aa fe 
ara TaTafed, Aeoragres sfaa:, daa Aasfahsfatate: caTaTTaTTTTTIT 
fe wruresaat danriafacararteg seat | It can, on no account, be 
applied or extended to cases where a genuine and absolute 
difference reigns supreme, and where there is no room for the 
slightest trace of factual identity (svariipaikya) or coexistence 
(sémanddhikaranya) . It cannot, therefore be universally substi- 
tuted in all cases of actual difference in the world as between 
man and a horse and difference as such and as acategory of thought, 
banished from the world of experience, or dismissed as not being 
‘ultimate’. To attempt such a substitution is to confuse the 
original with the substitute and prevent the function of the latter 
by extending it beyond its legitimate scope and sphere of appli- 
cation. Difference and Visesa have each its own place in life well- 
defined and their jurisdiction is fixed beyond possibility of 
encroachment. It will be illegitimate then, to suggest that differ- 
ence as such can be replaced by ViSesas everywhere under all 
circumstances and that we may account for the world of differ- 
ence without assuming it to be “‘ultimate”, through the mira- 
cnlous help of Visesas. It should not be lost sight of that Vigesas 
are strictly limited to cases of proved basic identity, which 
however admit of an internal distinction of reference, valid in 
experience : Wa Warara: TaToTafadt wag, waa feat sragrefratgalsyy- 
frat i wafey g Raeta cminfegery + erage faitafraeaa xfer | 
(Fayatirtha : GT-Nydyadiptka, p. 182) 
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The position cannot be made clearer than this. Nor can the operation 
of Visesas in their own sphere of difference-in-identity in any 
wey lessen the ultimacy of Difference as a Category of experience 
in other spheres. The one does not and cannot annul the other 
from its legitimate sphere. Both are necessary for an intelligible 
and satisfactory interpretation of reality. ““Bheda”’ and ‘“‘Vigesa” 

may, therefore, be described as the two facets of Madhva’s 
ontology. 

Madhusidana Sarasvati has objected that as both Difference 
and ViSesa fulfil the same function of differentiating, there is 
no sufficient reason to give the chief place to Difference and 
make Visesa its substitute only (pratinidhi). It may as well be 
dispensed with. The Tarangini answers him. The consensus 
among philosophers is sufficient reason to accord Difference 
the chief place. There is no such consensus in regard to Visesas. 
Even the Mayavadin admits Difference though he regards it 
as “‘mithya”, but he will not recognize Visesa even on those 
terms: aye dearsaticary TAM Wa EA TATAfer | Fay aatfaareeta 
arrearel | afe fants aatfaaraister | aaadacattant Aaad freanqaeants fautwearast- 
arg | (Nym Tarangint, p. 334b.) | 

In his VS Jayatirtha has brought out the point that multipli- 
city is not necessarily concomitant with absolute difference 
in all cases. In other words, we have to accept two kinds 
of Vyapti: (i) where the language of difference (bhedavyavahara) 
isemployed as between ‘two or more absolutely different subs- 
tances or things and (ii) where a subject-attribute relationship 
(dharma-dharmibhava) is recognized within a single substance, 
in regard to its essential attributes which are otherwise estab- 
lished by valid means of proof to be identical with the substance 
itself and spoken of in appropriate language as admitting of 
a distinction of reference in practical parlance and scientific 
thought and usage (without implying a distinction of essence) . 


CHAPTER VIII 


MADHVA’S DOCTRINE OF “DIFFERENCE” 


MADHVA rejects the universal as a natural corollary of his 
doctrine of the uniqueness of the particular, be it a person or 
a thing. This uniqueness is to be understood in terms of 
difference from all else. Difference is not merely a component 
part of reality, but constitutes its very essence. So muchso, 
that to know a thing is to know it as distinct from all others, in a 
general way and from some in aparticular way : sva: waat faeert 
fe verteted grat (VTN). 

This is because difference constitutes the essence of things 
(dharmisvariipa) and is not merely an attribute of them, related 
from outside. A substance, according to Madhva, is not a bare 
substratum of qualities, or an abstraction, but a synthetic unity, 
capable of inner distinction of parts and aspects, in speech and 
thought, according to exigencies under the aegis of ViSesas. For, 
difference cannot be taken to be flatly and colorlessly identical 
with objects (but only colorfully identical or savifesabhinna) lest 
judgments of both identity and difference, that we do have of 
them, should become unaccountable. 

Such, in brief, is Madhva’s theory of Difference. It is plainly 
different from the Nyaya-Vaisgesika and Mimamsa view and this 
is another striking proof that the logico-philosophical bases of 
Madhva’s system are in no way borrowed from or inspired by 
these pre-Madhva realisms and that they are the result of 
independent cogitation on the problems of philosophy. 

We have seen that God, matter and souls constitute the three 
major realities of Madhva’s system. The number of souls is 
unlimited and the modifications of matter are numerous, in various 
states. These three are conceived as distinct entities. The 
reality of God is of the independent grade. That of the rest is 
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dependent. Between matter and souls, the former is of a lesser 
grade of reality. It is only in this sense that we can speak of 
‘degrees’ of reality in this system. The reality of things in space 
and time involves the differences in name, form, attributes, 
relations, and tendencies. These manifold differences are gene- 
rally classified under these heads : (1) Sajatiya or difference of 
one thing from others of its own kind, (2) Vijatiya or difference 
from those of another kind, and (3) Svagata or internal distinc- 
tions within an organic whole. The last one is not admitted by 
Madhva in its absolute sense. In the sphere of the other two 
differences he has adumbrated a scheme of “five-fold Difference” 


( Paficabheda)! :— 
Jiva Isvara————_____ Jada 
2 3) 
1 ( ) 4 
( ) 
Jiva 5 Jada 


This fivefold difference is callectively spoken of by Madhva 
as “Pra-pafica”—s@ve: Tafaat He: sva: (VIN). It is real and 
eternal and admits of no stultification.? 

Advaitins have sought to deny the reality of this fivefold differ- 
ence in establishing their thesis of the falsity of all the three 
entities. 


CATH TAH STAM TA LALa Tea 
WMracaATH NFAT TATA | : 
(Samksepasariraka, i. 2) 


They have, therefore, subjected the concept of Difference to 
a searching criticism and sought to discredit the logical realism 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Mimarhsa schools, grounded in the 
reality of difference. Realistic Vedantins like Ramanuja and 
Madhva have, therefore, been obliged to review these criticisms 
of the famous dialecticians of the Advaita school and redefine their 


1. Jayatirtha, in his Commentry on V7N shows how this five-fold 
distinction is clearly presupposed in the very terms of predication made in 


the MandUp text watfearrat (1.16 ) and Hee: AIATATATT (1.10)... 
2. Jayatirtha has explained the derivation of the term on the basis of 
Panini, V. 1.60: 


carat wh: THT: | THaqaUa at aT Efe area THaTETENTAy freer, 
TPS: THT THT. | THOSAT SB, Aletitarraat wala | (NS i. 230 b) 
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attitude to Difference in such a way as to overcome the difh- 
culties raised by them. We may, therefore, examine Madhva’s 
position with reference to some of these criticisms of the cate- 
gory of ‘‘Difference’’, urged by the Advaitic dialecticians. 

There are only two possible ways in which difference could be 
conceived: (1) as an attribute of things (dharmabhedavadda) and 
(2) as an integral part of the thing itself (dharmisvarapa). 
Neither can be said to be entirely free from logical difficulties. 
All attempts at conceiving of difference in a logical manner are 
eluded by it. Advaitins therefore hold that it cannot be “real”’ 
(praémaénika) and must, therefore, be put down as a_ product of 
hae For the conception of difference is vitiated by many 

allacies, such as interdependence and infinite regress, if regarded 

as an attribute of things. Whether difference is viewed as in its 
turn ‘different’ from its relata or as different-cum-identical with 
them, this relation again will have to be similarly viewed as so 
related and that again similarly, ad infinitum. 

The supposition of ‘identity’ between difference and the object 
will tend to abolish the reality of difference altogether and leave 
the object alone to exist, inasmuch as difference cannot claim 
to have a separate existence of its own, apart from an object: 
AIET ACA HA, WATS, TET TET Aaseqary sweaiset we xfs AaCTATA 
a a ary Aa, mR Lae wearer. 

| (Lstastddht, GOS, p. 23) 

BAe theory of difference as “‘Dharmisvaripa’”’, held by the 
Prabhakaras, is equally objectionable. For difference, being in 
the nature of disjunction (viddrandtmda), the oneness of a thing 
will be in danger of disruption by the numerous disjunctions 
(distinctions) which will form part of or constitute its nature and 
penetrate its very essence and individuality. The oneness or 
integrality of the object will thus be destroyed and in the absence 
of oneness, manyness also would cease to be, so that only nullity 
(Sinyatd) would be left in the end: ferarcorrerat WaeT cli boalag 
a fe ata Fey are * *** ut a yada aferat fret 


avqdd | (Anandabodha, Nydyamakaranda, pp. 45-46) 


Thirdly, if difference were included in the essence of a thing, 
such difference should become fully known, once the object is 
known, and there will be no more room for doubts of any kind 
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subsequently, so far as that thing and its difference from others 
are concerned. But such is not the case in experience. This shows 
that difference cannot be treated as the essence of things, but as 
something outside their content; af 4 wet We: aar fafa ge 
raed pefata eafae ate: eT | 
(Sriharsa, Khandanakhandakhadya, p. 210) 
Lastly, difference is not cognized by itself and independently 
but only in relation to its terms, either as qualifying them, or as 
being qualified by them. But in any case, unless the terms them- 
selves are previously cognized, their difference from each other 
which is either attributive, or bound up with the cognition of 
the correlate, and counter-correlate, cannot be. But then, the 
cognition of the terms is dependent on that of the difference 
already referred to. There is thus an inescapable (mutual) inter- 
dependence involved in any attempt to define the nature of 
difference orconceive of it. 


It is evident from the writings of Madhva, that he has care- 
fully examined the problem in the light of these and many 
other criticisms of the Advaitic dialecticians like Mandana, 
Vimuktatman, Anandabodha, Sriharsa and Citsukha and has 
attempted to find a way out. His position may be summed upina 
few words:Whatever may be the difficulties in the way of expound- 
ing the nature of difference and accounting for its perception, the 
fact of its experience cannot be denied. If logical difficulties 
are felt in elucidating the process by which it comes to be 
apprehended, it is open to us to go beyond the accepted theories 
on the subject and explore the possibilities of other suitable 
explanations and adopt newer angles of vision in dealing with 
the issue, without discrediting the very truth and reality of the 
experience of difference itself as such. It would be unphiloso- 
phical to give up the attempt as beyond solution: afg sfrarafcarat 
arguferarg arar{—(Jayatirtha, Mith. Kh., p. 8)), much more so, 


3. ety fg a cada: seid fg, vevefaetererea, afeeteraa ar | Tare, Fe- 
qerfafa at, aereaifcfa at fecarafeonatdeqeaiiavionfaueqaar metal, we- 
waa: | faaonfeadtafatentendtiraracand, farariaterrrandicrs tarde 
der) ver areiraraaar | (VTN, p. 48) 
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to try to esscape the responsibility by condemning the percep- 
tion of difference as a delusion and giving it a bad name (and 
hanging it) as the Advaitins have done! 

Moreover, granting that all known theories on the nature 
of difference are untenable, it would still be impossible to 
prove that the conception of difference is itself a delusion, 
simply because of our incapacity to make it conform toa 
definite pattern already familiar to us, or to define it in some 
particluar way. The Advaitins have not shown and could not 
show that the ways and means of accounting for the perception 
of difference, which they have attempted to overthrow, are the 
only ways of defining it or that they could not be bettered or 
improved by suitable devices : faa, eeqe Waqidt sera 
werfreate, aferta ar wart wacrareafawe aerate | a gy rae fra 
(VTM, p. 52). 

They could not show that the concept itself was fraught with 
such inherent contradictions that in whatever way it may be 
defined, one cannot escape them. To show that particular 
definitions or methods of explanation are wrong, is not to show 
that the things themselves are indefinable and, therefore, unreal. 
In order to show that, a particular concept has got to be analy- 
sed on the basis of its own occurrence and the inconsistencies 
involved in such an anylysis, shown. The Advaitins could not 
afford to do this as they themselves are obliged to accept the category 
of difference and make use of it, not in criticizing the doctrines of 
their rivals, where one could plead the right of Tea a7, 
but in formulating some of their own Siddhantas on topics 
like Anirvacaniya and Jiva-Brahmaikya. For example, ‘‘anirvac- 
aniya’’ is defined by Advaitins as acafgeemraq or the nature 
of being different from Sat and Asat, in essence. This element 
of ‘‘difference’’ from Sat and Asat, which is the nature of 
Mithyatva, must be real and true; in which case it would be 
impossible to hold all differences to be false. It cannot be 
claimed that the distinction from Sat and Asat, present in the 
conception of MithyAatva, is a spurious one, while the difference 
that is sought to be denied by the Advaitin is of the genuine 
order (qranfas), and that, therefore, there is noself-contradiction 
in his theory of difference and its application. In that case, Sad- 
vailaksanyaand Asad-vailaksanya being both of them admittedly 
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false, the universe will have to be regarded as both existent 
and non-existent (sadasadétmaka), rather than as something 
different from both. Such a position will be inconsistent with the 
Siddhanta of the Advaitins. 


Difference is Implicit in Badhakajiiana 


The dismissal of difference as a fiction of thought and its 
relegation to the category of a delusion as a product of Avidya,’ 
gives rise to a serious difficulty in defining the nature of tattvaj- 
fiana, in Advaita. This knowledge ofultimate truth is said to 
be knowledge of non-duality (abheda-jfiana) which operates as 
a ‘Badhaka-jfiana” in stultifying the agelong perception of 
difference and duality. Such a sublating cognition must natur- 
ally involve an element of difference and ‘“‘opposition’’ .to the 
past. One is, therefore, entitled to ask if the Badhaka-jiana 
of non-duality embodies some content of difference from the 
earlier state of knowledge, or it simply takes the ‘form’ non- 
difference? In the former case, the reality of difference of some 
kind will stand conceded and come to stay even after the birth of 
Tattvajndna, if it is not to relapse into the former state of 
ignorance ! If, however, the tattvajidna of the Advaitin is simply 
one of non-duality, it will be necessary to define the precise signi- 
ficance of the negative element (a-bheda) in terms of one or the 
other of the three well-known meanings of ‘otherness’, ‘nega- 
tion’ or ‘opposition’. In any alternative, difference and its 
reality will be implicated. For the stultifying knowledge which 
is to take the form of ‘“‘absence of difference’’ or bhedabhava, 
must necessarily fix and define its content as something differ- 
ent from its counter-correlate (bheda). It must, in other words, 
be expressed in any of these three forms: ‘There is not, differ- 
ence’ (now); or ‘there is no difference (here)’ or else ‘that 
something has till now been passing for difference’. Everyone 
of these forms of the sublating cognition will involve an element 
of difference and would be powerless to transcend it. In this 
way, the denial of the reality of difference, by the Advaitin, will 
involve a self-contradiction, in the last analysis. 


Madhva meets the logical objections to the reality of differ- 
ence, positively also. The so-called difficulties of interdependence 
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etc., are nobar to the validity of the experience of difference: 
THI TATafraaracad (Jayatirtha, VIN, p. 52). 

It is possible to find other ways of overcoming these and 
justify the perception of difference and its reality. Otherwise, 
it would be equally impossible for the Advaition to show that 
the realization of non-difference is the highest teaching of 
Vedanta, to be attained by study and meditation; for the con- 
ception of Abheda (non-difference) is as much open to these 
logical difficulties as ‘Difference’ itself. 

It should be noted, in this connection, that most of the 
criticisms of the Advaitic dialecticians of the concept of differ- 
ence, made before the time of Madhva, have reference primarily 
to the views about difference held by the Nyaya-Vaisesika and 
Mimarsa realists. The former have treated difference as an 
attribute of objects. Such a position is hardly tenable, as writers 
like Vimuktatman and Citsukha have rightly shown. But the 
other view of difference as ‘‘Dharmisvariipa’”’, or asconstituting 
the essence of objects, does not seem to have been held by any 
save Mimarsakas of the Prabhakara school. The Advaitic dialec- 
ticians have, no doubt, urged objections against this view also, 
But their criticisms in this respect, do not affect the new and dis- 
tinctive theory of the nature and status of difference formulated 
by Madhva, and expounded by Jayatirtha, on the basis of the 
new principle of ‘“‘Visesas”’ and “‘Savisesabheda’’, proposed by 
Madhva, These early Advaitic dialecticians, till the days of 
Citsukha, and including him, do not seem to have been aware of the 
doctrine of Visesas introduced by Madhva for the first time in Indian 

philosophy, or its repercussions on the discussion and settlement 
of the problem of difference. This is conclusive proof of the fact 
that Madhva’s new doctrine of Visesas and its application to 
the rationalization of the perception of difference, heralds 
almost a revolution in the history of logic and Vedanta, in the 
Middle Ages. With its help Madhva gives a new orientation to 
the doctrine of difference and tides over the difficulties raised 
by Advaitic dialecticians against the theory of Dharmisvartipa- 
bhedavada. He straightway agrees with his critics that difference 
as anattribute of things (dharmabhedavada) is untenable.’ In 


4. Thisis the reason why Vyasatirtha and the other followers of 
Madhva have not felt called upon to meet the arguments directed against 
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doing this, he has gone far ahead of the Ramanuja school which 
clings to the theory of Dharmabhedavada. If the new solution of 
Difference as Savisesabhinna (colorfully identical) with the 
substratum, does not commend itself to Advaitins whocame after 
Madhva, it is not because of any further difficulty in the con- 
ception of difference viewed in the light of Visesas, but because 
of a deep-rooted metaphysical bias in favor of the unreality of 
difference and of the Nirvigesatva of reality. 

Difference, then, according to Madhva, is not something that 
falls outside the content of an object or what is generally con- 
sidered to constitute its essence : 

afardtfats atandtfateta sctfaearararg® (VIN, p. 48) 

The ‘thing-in-itself’ is a metaphysical abstraction. A thing is 
what it is, just because of and not in spite of its difference from 
others, In perception, the essence of a thing is the sum total 
ofits distinction from others : adit =rafatt eer (Taitt Up 
Bhdasya, p. 10). A world of difference lies latent and hidden in 
the bosom of everything. But these differences are not all of 
them necessary or presented to cognition in detail, every time 
an object is perceived. The number of differences that might be 
perceived and correlated depends on the exigencies of the situa- 
tion and selective interest. Out of the world of differences with 
which an object is for the nonce placed in apposition, only such 
as are relevant to the occasion or interest of the percipient 
are marked and emphasized and the rest excluded and ignored 
without any reference to their counter-correlates. It follows 
then, that in all acts of perception of an object, its difference 
from others is revealed in the same act, in a general way and for 
the most part : 3m: aad fave fe ceraetet gray (Madhva, 
VTN). Where however doubts arise, they must be put down to 


the conception of difference as Prthaktva, Vaidharmya etc. For further remarks 
on this see Dasgupta; J.Phil. IV. pp. 179-80;Chandradhar Sharma, Cri. Sur. 
L. Phil. p. 375; Dr. Narain, Critique of Madhva Refutation of Sankara Vedanta, 
p. 195 and my HDSV pp. 313-14. 

5. ‘The perception of a given object is the same as the perception of 
its difference from others. There are no two perceptions here—the perception 
of the thing in itself and ofits difference from others. Hence, thereis no 
room for the fallacy of interdependence in perception, as alleged’’. 
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the perception of differences from afew prominent counter- 
correlates only and missing the differences from others, owing 
to their bearing amore or less close degree of resemblance to 
the object in question, aided by other unfavorable conditions 
like distance, want of sufficient light etc. : gafraq =rqaer aega: 
sitarate arafafainmemed -araird: (Vadavali, p. 83).The sphere 
of doubt is thus limited to cases of resemblance and other 
contributory factors. It is by mo means unlimited as 
the objectors make out : wat g autad, dare Hafraq sarqaaa quad | 
afg aafad wafa, aafa seafad aera: (Taitt Up Bhasyaii) ; waa 
mma: adat aaerd afefaer aga amt aft (VIN, p. 5). This 
disposes of the objection of Sriharsa : 
afe ced ae: cara, Tar afar qed, ered qefafa safaa aaa: SIT 
(Khandana ii., p. 210). 
Difference being thus dharmisvaripa, the so-called perception 
of the object is nothing but the perception of its difference—, 
in other words, the perception of an object is the same as_ the 
perception of its difference from all others in a general and 
from some in a specific way. Inasmuch, then, as there are no 
two perceptions here, but only one unitary act of cognition, and 
inasmuch as there are no two things cognized (viz., the 
object and difference) but only one, there is no room for the 
fallacy of interdependence at all : 4 4 Wat afan: eqaata 
afandtiate aandtfateta sitagararara areata (VIN, p. 48). 
This disposes of the objection of interdependence raised by 
Citsukha and. others. Though, difference is admittedly the 
nature (svaripa) of objects, the acceptance of Visesas in the 
svaripa of these objects renders occasional doubts possible : 
aaa Maram: (VS, p. 382). 
This disposes of the objection of Sriharsa that doubts would be 
unaccountable if difference were regarded as the essential 
nature of objects, and of Vimuktatman : qa? @wtq avq aeaa, 7 
Wz ya. As Jayatirtha points out, the megiahion of Visesas meets 
all these difficulties effectively : 
fate aaarcraraiars + wafa—faige Tanta fafircarq 
(VINt, p. 52) 
Dr. Narain has raised another objection in his Critique of 
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Madhva Refutation of Sankara Vedanta that if the Madhva theory 
of Svaripabheda and the reality of difference be accepted, then 
the presence of the pot in the jar (dharmi) should be main- 
tained, which is ludicrous (Op. Cit. p. 193). 

This objection has been met by Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha 


in the WS (p. 382) and Nym (ii. 15) with the answer that the 
counterpositive in such cases functions merely as an indicating 


factor (upalaksana or jitépaka) in producing the knowledge of 
the indicated (upalaksya) while itself remaining (tafastha) 
outside the dharmi.® 

There is thus no logical impediment, whatever, in regarding 
Difference as ‘“‘Dharmisvaripa” constituting the essence of 
objects. In the light of Visesas, the category of difference has 
been fully vindicated by Madhva and shown to be perfectly 
valid and intelligible. 


6. Read :—Sfaafraferea deer afaecera sfenfrast aa Fras 
eaifeta sq—fa aaraataqead, Sa saTaT? arer:, soferfererrercarea | afer facie: 
‘Frareritaat, ‘eritfrardt warms gael aeavarq) * * * oqradacaat 
sfantrarrarntctt FA: (NS ii. p. 381) | 

aq sfaantfra: sree sarfacarararash qeartaq sfaaraarastt wear 

Tears afrafaqeaeart ATT | 
aefafa Faq, aa east | cera sfaatfirs soeeacara afaeqerata: 1 vt A— 
“gerd safer avaaada | 
ara a Weaq arid HF afew Te 11 
acearasta Hurecndtat 7 weet: | 
aarareerdat earearasatirad i” (Nym ii, 15) 


CHAPTER IX 


SOME OTHER CATEGORIES : VISISTA, AMSI 
AND SAKTI 


WE may now turn to a few other categories of Dvaita onto- 
logy which have a bearing on Madhva’s theology and cosmology 
also. These are (1) the group of three represented by Visesana, 
Visesya and Visista, (2) the pair represented by Améa and 
Amfi, and (3) Sakti. 


VISISTA 


Visista includes the Vigesana and Visesya. Visista means the 
composite whole. Vigesana means the component or the quali- 
fying element or adjunct and Visesya or Suddha the substance 
to which the qualifying element is attached,—in other words the 
thing-in-itself. 

The conception of Visista varies in the different schools. The 
conceptual Realists would not Jook upon it as objectively real: 

fastanr fafarse + actaearHaT Ry | 
aTet cqaraeaia fafasefafa aaa i 

The Vaisesikas alsodo not recognise the Visista to be other 
than the Visesana, Visesya and their relation. Thus, the Visista 
is that entity which is the object of the qualified judgments 
such as Agniman parvatah, Dandi Devadattah, [fvaras Sarvajitah. 

It cannot be contended that the qualified justifying ‘the Visi- 
stavyavahara’ is engendered by the Visesya, ViSesana and their 
relation and is, therefore, nothing more. For the judgment is 
something more than the collective knowledge (sam hdlambana- 
jiiana). It is a unitary cognition. Moreover, the counter-corre- 
late of Visistabhava cannot be either the bare Visesya or 

Visesana. We have, therefore, to recognize that Visista is a new 
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entity (dravyantara) produced by Visesana acting as the material 
cause in contiguity with Visesya—the contiguity acting as the 
efficient cause of the transformation. Or, Visesya itself may be 
regarded as the material cause, or both Visesana and Visesya 
severally—their products being mutually identical. Or, Visista 
may be regarded as produced conjointly by Visesana and 
Visesya. In such a case, there is no fear of overlapping of genus 
(jatsdnkarya) in the effect, as between dravyatva and gunatva in 
the product. For these two being mutually concomitant, there 
is no room for mutual intersection of natures. 

Visistakara is thus neither Vigesana nor the relation as such 
but Visesya. But it isnot the mere Vigesya. The Mimarhsakas 
believe in the relation of Bhedabheda among the three. 
The monists hold them to be simply identical. 

Madhva holds that every new relation alters or modifies a 
substance to a greater or less extent. His view of Visista is akin 
to the conception of whole and part in Hegelian philosophy, 
according to which the whole is something more than the sum 
of its parts though dependent on them for their existence in the 
physical world. The subtraction of any one of the parts, destroys 
the whole. Only, Madhva would add that a new ViSista would 
step in then : 

warfafairrdaas saat fated xeracqereafa (VIN) 
wegisadaed fafrseqaaaiard: (Up. Kht) 

Madhva distinguishes carefully between relations and quali- 
ties which are coeval (Ydavaddravyabhavi) with substance (vise- 
sya), as for example, God and His attributes of omniscience and 
those whichare changing and impermament (aydvaddravyabhavi ). 
In the former case, there is identity always subject to internal 
distinction of reference through Visesas. Hence such identity is 
termed Sa-visesabheda. In respect of changing attributes and 
relations, there is only Bhedabheda or difference-cum-identity, 
as in afgarm qaa:— 

wraqzerarafanans, fafrscer fastest Hartarestreradq 

(GTt, p. 188 b; NS 365) 
The same principle applies to AmSarhSis also. The concept of 


Visista has important bearings on Madhva’s theory of causa- 
tion, as will be shown hereafter. 
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AMSA AND AMSI 


These two terms may be taken roughly to correspond to the 
idea of fraction and unit understood metaphorically. They are 
also sometimes used for part and whole respectively. Madhva 
applies the idea of amSa and amsi to sentient beings also. He 
distinguishes between Svartpamsa and Bhinnaméa. The Avata- 
ras of God are His SvaripamSas. The Jivas are Bhinnaméas. 
The Devas also have their amfas (cf. Indra and Arjuna). The 
theory figures in Madhva’s theology to a great extent. In respect 
of ordinary Jivas also, the operation of amsamsibhava is considered 
necessary to account for the harmonious working of the quanti- 
tative adjustment of their innate potencies for bliss, volition 
and activity in regard to requisite ends, through the agency of 
Visesas (See BSB ii.2. adhi. 7). 


SAKTI 


Sakti is supersensuous (atindriya). Sahajagakti is recognized 
to exist in God! as well as other Cetanas?, in insentient things 
and substances like fire and in qualities also. As indicated by 
their names, ‘Sahajaéakti’ is intrinsic and ‘Adheyaéakti’ is 
induced by external factors, such as consecration in an image 
(pratima). The acceptance of ‘ddheyasaktt’ is necessary also to 
account for the sense organs producing invalid knowledge, due 
to vitiation by defects, the Saksi grasping the invalidity of know- 
ledge by instituting tests in the case of discrepancy of knowledge 
and Samskaras giving the visual organ the power of recognition 
(pratyabhijnad). Vyasatirtha has adduced syllogisms to establish 
Sahaja and adheyasaktis.? 

Sakti is accepted by Madhva as nitya and anitya according 
to the nature of the substance in which is resides. They 
are, of course, inseparable from their substances, if they 
are coeval with them, and bhinndbhinna, when impermanent. 

1. qaer ufsafafata yar eararfaat (Suet. up. V1.8.) 

2. PATA AGATA HAA ARAMA, AAA, HEAT, AAPATET, 
trawaq (TT ii.9) 

3. ‘até sherfa’ waa stare dfefoandifare tftecfanae 
aman ‘ste’ xfer eftaaaifr fatter a aa TT ii.10.) 
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The differentiation of Sakti and Saktimat, is rendered possible 
by the agency of Visesas, as in the case of amsa and arméi, etc. 

The creative energy of Brahman is, for instance, identical 
with Brahman; but it can be distinguished bythe play of 
Visesas. The Saktis themselves have two aspects : Saktita 
(latent state) and Vyaktita (manifested state) , also regulated by 
the play of Visesas. Hence they do not operate in mutual 
conflict, at the same time. To illustrate, the creative and 
destructive energies of Brahman are both eternal and identical 
with its being’. But there is an inner pre-established harmony 
which regulates their working periodically and without over- 
lapping. At the time of dissolution, the creative energy of 
Brahman is in dormancy (Sektiriipa) and comes into play 
(vyakti) only at the right time. The distinction of Time into 
‘the time of creation’ and ‘the time of dissolution’ is likewise 
based on internal Vigesas in Time which are also Savisesabhi- 
nna from it.5 


4. wera: aanrammfaaartac: 

aah werreg aria = arawraaa: (Visnu Purdga i.3.2) 

arama: eaurage:, earatfaas: wary eae: 

(Srutaprakasa on Sribbasya, i.1.2). 

5. wfereafeaar ada fearafeafatd | 

ar 4 cufeaeg wfraq fear war J | 

awarfe g faa crete faufaoi 

Wistfragara smracarearfatnd: i (Commentary Brh. Up, i.4.9.) 


CHAPTER X 


SADRSYA VS THE UNIVERSAL 


SADRSYA (resemblance) is a category that replaces the 
Universal in Madhva’s system. Here, Madhva parts company 
with the Nyaya-Vaisesikas and Mimamsaka-realists and joins 
‘hands with the modern Nominalists and the Jainas. 

There are three main theories in Western philosophy about 
universals. The Nominalists look upon particulars alone as real. 
There are only individual things in nature and particular ideas 
in the mind. There is no universal at all. Only the name is 
common to many. This view approximates to that of Madhva 
and the Jainas. 


The Conceptualists think that though only individual things 
exist in nature, without any universal class-essence running 
through thern, the human mind has the power of forming 
abstract and general ideas abouf them. Universals, then, 
exist in our minds as concepts. The Realists, on the other hand, 
maintain that universals exist both in nature and in the mind. 


In Indian philosophy, the Buddhists are extreme nominalists, 
splitting even the so-called individuals into momentary essences 
(svalaksanam). The Nyaya and Mimarhsa schools show varying 
degrees of realistic bias in their conception of the universal. 
The argument from universals to monism is easy to guess. The 
Jainas have argued that the nature of universal is not one of 
class-essence, but of similarity or resemblance. Such resembl- 
ance is actually experienced and should be taken asthe objective 
ground of the notion of universals. 

The same is the stand taken by Madhva. His rejection of 
universal (sdmdnya) is a direct corollary of the pluralistic impli- 
cations of his Svaripabhedavada. He believes in the distinctive- 
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ness, nay, uniqueness of each individual and particular!. He 
could ill afford, then, to recognize a single universal class- 
SECS PS through a number of particulars, which will 
surreptitiously open the door to monism in the end. He there- 
fore, sets his face resolutely against the universal and gives it 
no quarter, 

In his discussion of the problem of SadrSya vs Universal, 
Madhva has surprisingly anticipated many of the arguments 
against the Nominalist view of the real universal advanced by 
modern thinkers. The Realists’ contention is that most of the 
words we use in common life refer to things, qualities and 
relations or their actions (dravyagunakarm4ni) which do not 
exist by themselves. Unless our words express some elements 
which a number of particular things, qualities or relations have 
in common, the purpose of language and thought would not 
be served. To that extent inference based on Vyapti between 
hetu and sddhya would also be impossible, as our words and 
thoughts could not rise above particulars, and inferences take 
us from particulars to the general. 

It is urged by modern Realists that the Nominalist’s attempt 
to meet these difficulties by substituting ‘resemblance’ for 
universal is futile. Resemblance itself, as proposed to be used, 
would be a true universal in order to apply to different kinds 
of resemblances. These ‘resemblances’ would be far too vague, 
as everything resembles everything else in some respect or 
other. We should have to admit a different kinds of resemb- 
lance for each universal term. It would be simpler and less 
cumbersome to admit an objective universal characteristic 
corresponding to each term instead of trying to detect more 
and more particular forms of resemblance.” 

Madhva points out in reply that there is a basic difference 
in the modus operandi of resemblances and universals, which the 
Realist has failed to note in his arguments. It is this. The 
extension Of significance of terms to a number of resembling 
particulars is achieved by ‘Resemblance’ not because 


1. of, fra, T Weed AtawAATa fag sfraeg aenft fire (NS i.1.1) 
‘feared faseraiva carat fafaat aft’ (AV ii. 2.24). 
2. See A.C, Ewing, Fundamental Questions of Philosophy, p.213. 
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it represents the conventional sense (Sabdasakti) of 
the word for the particular entity or the appellative basis 
(pravrttinimitta) of the application of the word to that 
particular, but merely because it operates as a mark of 
inference, in helping usto know that all the other particulars 
bearing a strong resemblance of a specific kind and measure 
to the given one admit of being denoted by the same name or 
word (vacakatva Saktih sadrsyasya vydpika atas tam Saktim tattadoisaya- 
taya sady§yam sphutam jniapayati—NS, p. 373) . This potentiality for 
extension of reference to other similar particulars is learnt in 
the very first act of learning the use of the word and its con- 
notation. The very purpose of learning and teaching the use 
of words in any language is to be able to secure such extended 
rapport: 

‘ad ah! eer HAAS AS TeeeaTeaT Eras ata | TATA aT 
faraafaamad, waa upfwsfaaaarerramd:! «= (NS, p. 372) 

Though in Madhva’s philosophy, resemblance, like samyoga, 
vibhdga and bheda is an asymmetrical relation, still by reason 
of its being experienced always in relation to a counter- 
positive relatum it is quite within its competence to extend the 
sphere of its reference beyond the given particular to many 
Others of like nature according to exigencies. Likewise, the 
ascertainment of Vyapti and causal relationships are also with- 
in its competence and there is no need to requisition the 
services Of the universal for these purposes. 


The Nyaya-Vaisesikas have tried to get over such difficulties 
by relying on class-essence in some cases, svariipasambandha in 
some Others and ‘imposed properties’ (upddhi) in yet others. 
Madhva’s philosophy offers a uniform principle of Sadrsya as the 
basis of all extension of reference with vacyatva (connotation) and 
pravritinimitia(appellative basis)limited ab initio to distinct parti- 
culars. The extended significance being already understood 
in the first instance of learning the language, there is no diffi- 
culty in limiting or extending the significance to suit the exigen- 
cies of a given context. The further objection that ‘“‘we cannot 
distinguish a vast number of resemblances, by inspecting the 
resemblances of each relation’’, is pointless, says Jayatirtha, as 
such partial resemblances could not be eschewed even in respect 
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of universals : 
TH aT Targets | aan itmeareraardt: 1 ofa 
fafrecaft ut wee AAA | (MS p. 373) 

If the universe of reference is narrowed down to specific forms 
of the universal and not to too generalized ones, the same 
thing could be done in the case of ‘resemblances’ too : 

sifafaast ffracaiitfaad, at a safirare eft aa, ate, eevee oa 
fet at aera eft aay: 1 (VS, p. 373) 

Madhva also takes the wind out of the sails of the Realist by 
maintaining the extreme Nominalist position that even resem- 
blance is not a universal and that it is sui generis in each case. This 
is consistent with his Svabhava-bhedavada according to which 
no single characteristic can be the essence of more than one 
entity.® 

a7 aan wafer * * * * * | 
Gare F AGM TMT TAR TAF | 
Teer TISAAAAT (AV ii.2.13) 

Similarity is not a perfectly symmetrical relation. There is 
some difference between the similarity of Ato B and that of 
B to A, as Visesas are relative to the point of view from which 
they are examined. 

The uniqueness of resemblance does not however prevent its 
facilitating inferential extension of significance of terms in 
required cases, as there is sufficient likeness between a group 
of particulars described as similar to one another, to justify 
the application of the same name or general term, just as 
‘‘differing’’ attributes are apprehended as “different” without 
requiring the help of another . difference to render them intel- 
ligible. 

Madhva argues that the contention that extension of  signi- 
ficance of terms would be impossible without the idea of a 
universal will be suicidal. For, if that be so, we would have to 
admit a series of universals one behind the other, in order to 
justify the title of each universal to be so called and hypothe- 
sized. Similarly to know all the particulars by the name 
‘particular’ we will have to admit a ‘universal’ of ‘particulars’. 


3. WaT Aaa: THTACATYIAT: (Udayana : Kusumdijali, i.5) 
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wate we ag, da Aaraferte: 
waa cafeafaardt afacararaghaay 1 (AV, ii.2.13) 

We refer collectively to the essentiality (svariipa) of several 
things. But there cannot be a single essential nature common 
to many Svaripas, as ‘“‘Svaripa’’ by definition is strictly par- 
ticular, belonging to only one thing. If another generality of 
Svariipatva is admitted to run through many Svariipas, that 
one and the other (remaining) Svariipas will have to be 
brought under the purview of another ‘“Svaripatva” in its turn 
and so on ad infinitum. The difficulty can be avoided only by 
recognizing with Madhva that the different Svaripas are 
referred to by the same term ‘“‘Svariipa’”’ to show that each has 
a Svaripa of its own like any other and that no real thing is 
without a Svariipa of its own. 

The ontological consequence of Madhva’s view that resemb- 
lance is sui generis in each case, appears to be that the Prati- 
bimbatva of each individual self to God, based ona certain 
measure of Sadrsya, is also unique and distinctive in each case 
and that no two individuals will bear the same resemblance to 
the Bimba (viz. God), in respect of their spiritual attributes of 
consciousness and bliss. 


CHAPTFR XI 


SPACE AND TIME 


THE Hindu theory of Mahapralaya which can be traced to 
the Rg Veda (X. 129) presupposes an absolute theory of time 
and space according to which they have a being in themselves 
apart from the things in space and events in time. Space and 
Time must ex hypothesi be infinite. If we deny this, there will be 
the great logical difficulty of conceiving a boundary to finite 
space and time. We shall have to recognize more space and 
more time beyond them and this will lead to a regress. 

‘aa Sart atten’, ‘Sarit aret atfed’, eaeT ATedeaT Saat: Ieesafrequ- 
afa aarafeesefafe: 1 tareareat: catoret farce facta, afactera farsetarfacar 
warardaaaaard | (Nym 1.5) 

No doubt the conception of infiniteSpace and Time also has 
its difficulty of involving the contradiction of a completed 
infinite. But Madhva thought with its most serviceable concept 
of Svariipa-Visesas overcomes this difficulty and makes it 
possible to hold that space and time have infinite potential 
divisibility and have existence in themselves through Visesas.} 

The concept of Space as Avyakrtakasa in Madhva’s philo- 
sophy must be recognized to be a remarkable advance in 
Vedantic thought, if we consider Thibaut’s comment in Vol. IT, 
p. 3,fn | of his translation of Sankara’s BSB that ‘“‘the Vedan- 
tins donot clearly distinguish between empty space and an 
exceedingly fine matter filling allspace, which, however attenua- 
ted is yet one of the elements and as such belongs to the same 
category as air, fire, water and earth’? (SBE Vol. XXXYVIII, 
p. 3). Madhva shows himself fully aware of this necessary 


1. 2a: aaarfea, ret: aarfea, Ga: aTa, Earfsandiean, aa: cafratencar, 
maar cadaeaddared =| (Vyasatirtha, Nym, i.5) 
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distinction? and its scientific significance : 
waar wrerr: srqerat saat ? (AV ii. 3.1) 

He, therefore, holds that Space and Time are distinct 
entities, intuited by Saksi and that they are not merely ‘forms 
of intuition’ as in Kantian thought. Otherwise, they could not 
be intuited : 

writ afermrat sen efa farayq 1 (AV 11.3.1) 

The Madhva conceptions of Space and Time is thus much 
ahead of that of other Indian schools and looks surprisingly 
modern in some respects. This is due not a little to their being 
interpreted in the light of the new dactrine of Saksi and 
Visgesas which are Madhva’s most striking contributions to 
philosophic thought. They seem to hold great possibilities for 
the future of metaphysics. With these two ideas Madhva 
overcomes the antinomies which beset the conception of Space 
and Time in other philosophical systems of ancient and modern 
thought as well. 

Space is termed ‘“‘Avyakrtakasa’’ by Madhva as distinguished 
from ether (bhutakafa). The former is eternal and uncreated 
and the latter is a product of matter. This twofold classification 
of Akasa is a special feature of Madhva’s philosophy. It is 
tersely termed as ‘‘Akafa-dvaitam’’ by Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha 
(Seemy BSPC Vol. II p. 126). 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas hold that there is one eternal ubiqui- 
tous space (vbhu) which is not open to perception, but is only 
inferred from the spatial characteristics of proximity, remote- 

ness, etc. But spatial properties and relations like distance, 
size, etc.,can be perceived directly through touch, sight, etc. 
The Mimarsakas hold similar views. The Sarhkhya and Yoga 
schools look upon Space and Time as categories of the under- 
standing (buddhikalpita). Some Naiyayikas regard space as 
perceived by the visual sense. Jayatirtha dismisses this as im- 
possible on the Nyaya view that space is colorless. Nor can 
Space be left to be entirely inferred through sound, as even the 
cogenitally deaf have a perception of spacc. 


2. qarafed feaghentata g | 
Tera, serra fe wr afer 
mam aft fad fret aterat fe aq | (AV ii.3.1) 
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Madhva’s theory of the intuitive perception of space and 
time has received assent from many modern European thinkers. 
The ordinary ‘scientific’ view of space is what makes movement 
possible. The idea of possible movement is formed by abstraction 
from the experience of movement. This is circuitous. Madhva 
says that we cannot understand movement as such without 
being already conscious of space. Movement does not explain 
space. Space explains movement. He, therefore, suggests that 
space must be accepted as a reality given by direct perception, 
not of the ordinary senses, but of Saksi, which is specially fitted 
to sense the supersensuous. No memory of movement is, there- 
fore, necessary to establish space inferentially and mentally, as 
some of the older Naiyayikas thought and some modern philo- 
sophers do. 

Madhva’s definition of space as distinguished from ether, is 
true toits essential nature of providing room for bodies to exist : 

aaattata wremt: (AV ii.3.1) 

This is explained by Vya4satirtha as aaqermmeay. This is 
supported by a passage from the Bhdgavata (111.30.43) quoted 
by Madhva. He holds that space and time are infinitely 
divisible, into further spaces and further parts of time, each 
such part being held to be a “natural’’ part of it and not 
merely conditioned by Upadhis. For, ‘““Upadhis”, according to 
Madhva, are not so much the causes of distinction (where they 
do not actually exist) (aa#reat:) as ‘pointers’ (av#T:) thereof. 

He shows that it is logically inconceivable that Space is 
created : | 

TTRMATA CTH: HAITI STAT | 
Tear gt fe qafafas aq ? (AV ii.3.1) 

We cannot conceive of the antecedent non-existence of space 
anywhere, if space is to be created. Production also needs a 
material stuff and there is no such stuffout of which space 
could be created. If Prakrti is that stuff, the question could be 
repeated in respect of it, as to why it should alone be un- 
created. If the reply is that the production of Prakrti from 
another stuff is inconceivable, the same thing could be said of 
space also. The Buddhists’ view of space as qaix-arara (absence 
of tangible reals) would lead to other difficulties such as that 
such reals existed at a time when space was not yet in existence 
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(or created). This would reverse the ideas of Srsti and Pralaya. 
Madhva, therefore, pleads strongly that space must be accepted 
as an uncreated and eternal substance—a view which receives 
striking support from the remarks of Herbert Spencer : “If 
space is created, it must have been previously non-existent. 
The non-existence of space cannot, however, be imagined by 
any mental effort. If the non-existence of space is absolutely 
inconceivable, then, necessarily, its creation is absolutely incon- 
ceivable”’ (First Principles, p. 27). 

As a Vedantin believing in the Brahmakaranatvavada of the 
entire universe, Madhva seeks to reconcile the essential un- 
created nature of space (and other ex hypothes: eternal reals) 
with the Vedantic axiom : that everything in the universe is, 
in some sense, created by Brahman (BS i. i.2%) by interpreting 
the ‘creation’ of eternal substances like space, and time in a 
Pickwickian sense* of ‘‘Paradhinavisesapti” (qTeredtafasatfa) 
which will be explained later. This shows that Madhva has 
been the only commentator, who has had the right insight into 
the raison d’etre and metaphysical significance of the principle 
of Samanvaya enunciated by the Sitrakara. He explains the 
references to actual creation of Akaéa, in Upanisadic cosmo- 
logy, as referring only to Bhiitakasa and this is the reason why 
he has admitted two kinds of Akafa, in his system. 


3. ‘Creation’ includes other cosmic determinations also like ‘Sthiti’. 

4. ‘‘Pickwickian sense” does not stand for ‘explaining away’. Nor does it 
mean ‘misleading’ or connote insincerity, dishonesty or anything of that 
kind. It carries a good sense and has been used only in a sense acceptable to 
serious philosophical writing. 

The following reference will make this clear : 

(i) Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language (2nd Edn. 
London, 1953) defines it as : 

*‘A sense that is esoteric, constructive, recondite or the like, a peculiar 
sense” (p.1857 cols. 1 and 2). 

(ii) Prof. A.C. Ewing uses it in his well-known work : Fundamental 
Questions of Philosophy : 

‘In general, we must be very cautious about transferring direct to 
Philosophy statements which though useful are only true in a Pickwickian 
‘sense i.e. in a sense quite different from the literal one. This almost certainly 
applies to such assertions as that space is curved. ..It may be difficult to 


decide whether one is using some expression in a Pickwickian sense and if sO 
in what sense” (p. 146 of, cit.). 
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TIME 


Time, in Dvaita Vedanta, is the essential constituent of all 
experience : 

at T srert afainraagyad eft aatareareday (Vadavali, p. 95) 
But it is not, as in Advaita, apprehended by the ordinary 
sense of perception.® It is held to be perceived by the Saksi, on 
the testimony of ‘atyfarqua’. At the stage of Susupti, there is 
no functioning of the sense organs, including the mind. Hence, 
_ there is no scope for Pratyaksa or Inference. The perception of 
time in this dreamless state, is borne out by the immediate 
evidence of its intuitive experience, recollected immediately on 
waking® up and expressed in the judgment: Gant tit FaACaeray 
(I have slept in bliss so long). This cannot be disregarded as 
a mere recollection as there can be no recollection of what has 
never been experienced by oneself. For the same reason of its 
immediacy, it cannot be treated as an inference to a condition 
of complete freedom from any kind of infelicity ‘‘at the period of 
time just elapsed”. If such a condition has been experienced by 
the person who draws the present inference, he should have had 
a direct experience of “that period of time which has just 
elapsed”. There can be no inference of its condition, had -it 
never been experienced by him. There would thus be no ex- 
planation of the experience of dreamless sleep (atyfaerrqa) un- 
less the perception of time (besides that of Atman and of bliss 
i.e. @eTGay) is accepted. For the same weighty reasons, the 
intuitive perception of time by the Saksi, must be admitted : 

arent fe afar: gyat a sdtfaa:? (AV 1.4.11) 

The Naiyayikas look upon Time as only inferable and not 
open to direct perception .as it is formless. But as Madhva 
rightly points out, the inference of time would itself presuppose 


4 is temas Seay 
Vedanta-Paribhasa, p, 22, Calcutta) 


6. arafermenfatradtgtanrratracng (TP i.1.1) 


afafaar aera afad wa sad i (AV i.4.11) 
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time as its Paksa (minor term) and the ascertainment of Vyapti 
in respect of time would be impossible without a prior percep- 
tion of time. There is, thus, no other Pram4ana, than the Saksi, 
by which time could be proved. The Nyaya, Samkhya and 
Yoga philosophers would appear to hold that time is more 
a category of the understanding (afasferr)—as a necessary 
‘form of intuition” known only through inference as there is no 
perception of blank time without a sensible content. Madhva 
shows that this is not so. It should be regarded, says he, as a 
fundamental ontological category that conditions all our being 
and becoming. No experience is possible without it. It is expe- 
rienced along with the experience itself : 
waTaes wat: wales: A tarrdiaaerd, fag areraferays | 

The organ by which the intuiting Self becomes aware of time, 
is termed the Saksi or Svariipendriyam which is no other than the 
Saksi itself turning its own inner searchlight, so to say, upon 
itself. This answers the difficulty felt by many Western thinkers 
like William James that we have no sense for bare time, that 
we cannot intuit a mere duration. The difficulty lies in our 
taking only the waking experience as the basis for philosophiz- 
ing. The Vedanta, on the other hand, draws its certified data 
from the other states also, including Susupti, in particular, 
which is the highest state of ideal experience (of bare ego, bare 
time and bare felicity, if you please) of which everyone of us 
has had direct experience, as the coveting of it so conclusively 
proves. Madhva has thus anticipated Kant’s notion of pure 
intuition of time without any sensible content in his doctrine of 
the intuitive perception of Time by the Saksi. His view has also 
a remarkable affinity with Alexander’s acceptance of the 
intuition of time and space, prior to sensations and his view 
that it is through intuition that they are immediately perceived. 

Madhva does not hold that time is an undifferenced and 
indivisible whole (akhanda). It is infinite and infinitely divisible’. 
It is an infinite stream of duration without beginning or end. 


8. In his BT (iii), Madhva gives an interesting table of the smaller units of 


time starting from the one occupying a point of three trasarenus. Three 


trufis make one vedha, three vedhas a lava, three lavas a nimesa, three nimesas a 
kgaga and so on. 
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Each duration is pervasive. Asin the case of Paramanus, the 
shortest conceivable duration is also theoretically divisible still 
further. Electrons in physics, though physically indivisible are 
not logically so. Madhva holds that at whatever size they might 
be said to be “‘atoms”’, we can always conceive parts of them 
smaller than the whole, although it may not be possible for 
physical reasons to split them : affart: vayat (AV)*®. This en- 
ables him to hold that the divisions of time are all “natural” 
parts of it and not merely atafas or superimposed : aenfa: ar 
wauraa: UF Aaisitfrat (VS p. 387 b). As in the case of space, so in 
respect of time, Madhva posits that it is eternal and uncreated 
in the sense of bare empty time (andd?) and non-eternal (divi- 
sible). Both are intuited by Saksi. This is how he reconciles the 
Vedic, Upanisadic and Puranic texts which speak of time in both 
the ways : 


weet aaritq TATA (RV X. 129.1) 

reat HT T BART (Bhag ii. 10.12) 

aa fraat sf (TA X.1.2) 

faeat Breet aa (Visnu Purana quoted by Madhva) 

It is also pointed out by Madhva that unless intrinsic parts 
are accepted in Time, the established order of time in Srsti and 
Pralaya could not be maintained without risk of overlapping 
and the admission of Upadhis for this purpose would be point- 
less, unless there were already natural distinctions in time to 
which these Upadhis could attach themselves apart from the 
difficulty of interdependence which would also an in 
the event of Upadhis de novo.!° 


9. cf. wea faaraaag acafy, avi faat a warty wfaanefa, a 
Teal SATUTATA «(VS p. 349 b) 

10. arent omegiterrqeraeat 4 TAT A Fed 1 BTTeT ara, req 
Pretroray | erat g, BTAMeAqUTATY SaTeeTTeTITAT (SNR p.19) 


CHAPTER XII 


CAUSATION 


THE Madhva theory of causation cannot be understood 
without relation to its doctrine of Visista, already referred to. 
The true bearing of this doctrine on the question of creation 
of ‘eternal substances like Prakrti, Jivas, Space, Time, etc., 
would not be missed if the distinction of Yavaddravyabhavi 
and Ayavaddravyabhivirelations is clearly borne in mind. Jaya- 
tirtha’s statement : fafaserarera aegqerentfta xfa aearaqrarat vata 
(NS p. 431) if rightly understood, in the light of the important 
distinction drawn between these two types of relations, would 
have prevented the utterly baseless though sensational conclusion 
of the ‘essential creation’ (qeqafte) of the Jivas (as of other 
eternal substances) according to Madhva’s theory of Causation, 
drawn by Prof. H. N. Raghavendrachar.! This has evoked 
protests from many orthodox quarters, as a misinterpretation of 
Madhva. The embodiment of selves and such other Viéesanas 
of finite reality, beingin the nature of the things, not coeval 
with the entities concerned, there is no possibility at all of 
applying the principle of Savigesabheda between them. The 
Proposition fafrccraraa aeqerenifaa: (VS p. 431) would not, 
therefore, apply to them. 

Madhva’s doctrine of Bhedabheda between Visista and 
Visegya (or Suddha) in respect of changing attributes and 
relations of things, leads to the corollary of*‘Sadasatkaryavada”’ 
of causation, which is his general theory of causation. 


Lanes 
1. Doaita Philosophy, Its Place in the Vedanta, Mysore University, 1941. 
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Causation implies a change, a beginning and and end: 

afafa safeararma qenicaed, gerd: sre aratat @ are adil aad 
eraga— 

aren: waanaieaa fafa 

mean fawvisa sat, atsa saa? ? (GT ii. 16) 
“Causation”, therefore, has reference only to the ‘‘Visgesa’’- 
aspect of the substance in question. Madhva, therefore, rejects 
the Satkaryavada of the Sankhyas and the Asatkarya- 
vada of Nyaya philosophy as halftruths. He combines them into 
a new theory of Sadasatkaryavada; for change is not merely 
something new appearing, but it presupposes a substratum that 
changes, in form or state. Ex nthilo nihil fit. Causation would be 
impossible and meaningless, without the assumption of continuity 
of the cause in and through the changes it has undergone. 
Hence Jayatirtha defines causation as follows : 


ata fe ag aardraaaarentaat ead | a gawuta wafer 
gfa fe afcoraanfaat area (VS p. 394)- 


Such a definition is intended to meet the criticism that if 
cause and effect were different events they would be absolutely 
separate and there would be no relation between them. The 
gulf between the two will then remain unbridged. The Buddhist 
doctrine of causation as an ever-changing, constant, ceaseless 
flux, each moment (ksana) of existence being but a “specious 
present” with no duration, is sharply criticized by Madhva and 
Jayatirtha. We cannot think of a “change” without a changing 
thing at the back. There must be a “‘something”’ that is not con- 
tained in the succession which carries on each vanishing 
point of the succession and adds it to the next (BS ii. 2.21). 
Such a link would be missing in the Buddhist doctrine of 
Ksanikatva, as a ksana is, according to the Buddhist view, 
indivisible like a mathematical point (and nirvigesa at that). 
There would be no split-second interval between any two 


2. The existence of things which are referred to as ‘existing’ is recognised 
by all persons, ashaving no existence before they came into being and after 
they cease to be, At the beginningand the end all effects are non-existent. 
If the non-existent factor which subsequently comes into being is not a 
‘Visega’ what else is it that is ‘‘born’’? (Tr.) 
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vanishing points of moments at which the cause and effect 
could have met and “causation” taken place by the 
transference of “‘Sarhskaras”. For, mere sequence or succession 
(in time) is not causation. 

Madhva holds, therefore, that the effect is partially non- 
existent in its definite form and shape, while being existent in 
the form of the cause: 

wearer aTemaaated fe (AV ii. 1-19) 
TPRIST: Te: ae wer sfeert aa: ? (GT. 11. 14) 

He does not, however, subscribe to the Samkhya view of 
absolute identity of cause and effect, as that will render causal 
effort superfluous and causation meaningless. Even if that were 
understood in the sense of ‘‘manifestation”, the same difficulty 
would arise in its case : 

aaa at dar araearerat waq | (GT ii. 16) 

Manifestation and non-manifestation cannot be understood in 
the sense of the effect being perceived or not perceived (though 
per-existent in the cause). That will land us in solipsism (<@fse 
afte) There will be no answer to the question why the effect is 
not manifested if it were really, absolutely and without any qualifi- 
cation (Visesa) identical with the cause and so pre-existent in 
it. The idea of manifestation itself will be similarly open to an 
antinomy of production or manifestation. 


CHAPTER XIII 


NEGATION (ABHAVA) 


NEGATION, as a fact of experience, is a Prameya. It is an 
important ontological category. As a thought-category it lies at 
the root of many other philosophical conceptions like Bhavari- 
pajfiana, Mithyatva, Bheda and Causation. The positive and 
the negative represent the two aspects of reality. The Madhva 
philosophers agree with the Naiyayikas inaccepting the negative 
as a separate category of experience. The argument by which 
some philosophers have sought to deny independent status to 
negation, by equating it with the mere existence of the locus, 
has been rejected by Jayatirtha in his 7St. He points out that 
the judgment ‘there is no jar on the ground’ must signify some- 
thing more than the mere Jocus and that that something must be 
a negation. Without reference to such a negation, it will be 
impossible to define what is meant by the locus per se. Otherwise, 
it would be open to us to speak of the non-existence of the jar, 
even when it is present on the ground, as the Jocus as such 
exists even while the jar is there in it. 

Madhva defines negation as : saasfardl fataeraq (AV 
ii. 1.8) or what is presented in the primary act of percep- 
tion as involving the significant negation or denial of a “‘some- 
thing” or of a relation or property to a given something or 
in respect of a particular locus : ammamat afafe faaua: asfa- 
afrastiere sditraray. In other words, the perception 
of negation is conditioned by raference to a particular 
counter-correlate (sfaanit), according to the exigencies of the 
Situation. The doctrine of ‘‘Savisesabheda’’ between sub- 
stance and attributes enables Madhva to admit the logical 

Possibility of integrating negative aspects with positive entities 
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and vice versa, in propositions.? 

Madhva recognizes three types of Negation : antecedent 
(pragabhava), subsequent (pradhvamsdbhdva) and absolute 
(sadabhava). The first has an upper limit; the second a lower 
and the last is unlimited. The countercorrelate (pratiyogi) in 
the case of absolute negation is the absolutely non-existent 
itself, e.g., the square circle, hare’s horn, tortoise-hair. Such 
non-existence is also called nispratiyogika or apramanika-pratiyogtka, 
a negation whose counter-correlative is a myth. 

Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha argue that there isnothing illogical 
in an utterly non-existent figuring as Pratiyogi (counter-corre- 
late) in respect of its absolute negation. For, being the counter- 
correlate (pratiyogitvam) is not an attribute which requires or 
presupposes the actual existence of a referent like other predi- 
cations of attributes like color. Tobe the counter-correlate of 
a negation is merely being the referent of such knowledge as 
would enable us to form the idea (niriipaka) of a negation : 

wwMaMaatararaaae saath? (Tdyt). 

If the physical existence of the Pratiyogi or its factual 
reality at the time of the perception of abhdva is insisted upon, even 
the perception of the antecedent and subsequent negations 
would become equally impossible, as there surely is no Pratiyogi 
in actual existence at the time of the perception of prdgabhdava 
or of dhvartsa. That a Pratiyogi (like:'the jar) is going to come 
into existence later or that it did exist earlier (in the case of dhvamsa) 
makes no difference to the point at issue. If then, itis the idea 


1. Cf weave faryer adatiteacaa: | 
afet ate: aafaq wat warara a va fe 
waraey + gat: ey: waredsi FT asfaer: | 
TARA: AANTAY ATTAAA Wl (AV ii.2.adhi 6) 
wershe fg saat fafa aftetor sdtdtsrat cet a waif oefra- 
aera silat | smeravafeets sed feat afteretorandismat sta Efe 
faferar setae 1 aaasir ertufemed fateraardreed ETAT | (VS p. 286) 
2. TeATEMTs eel HeiarHaaateHnfatreTaa sATa- 


freind dager Teesiinaa wast a varirrentafaret FETT: 
siferavett (Vyasatirtha in Tot Mandaramafijart, p.5) . 
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of the Pratiyogi that counts such an idea or notion of it is 
possible even in regard to mythical things like the hare’s horn. 
The concept of an Aprdémanika-pratiyogika-abhava holds the key to 
Madhva’s theory or illusion. The Anyonyabhava of the Nyaya. 
School is equated by Madhva with “difference”? which has 
already been treated at length as it differs in configuration 
from pure negation and presupposes @ positive content : 
qaa ecqadiceadt, Taaast aera 

qramazetarq (Srinivasa, TVt Gloss, p. 11). 


III. EPISTEMOLOGY . 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE THEORY OF PRAMANAS 


LIFE and human experience being at times vitiated by 
illusions, it becomes necessary to define truth in experience so 
as to enable us to distinguish it from the false. The ascertain- 
ment of truth being the first and foremost aim of philosophy, 
it is incumbent on it to define truth and error in clear terms 
and indicate the instruments or channels of their ascertainment. 
The value of such preliminary ascertainment of the sources, 
bounds and limitations of human knowledge cannot be too 
highly commended. In the words of Max Muller, “Such an 
examination of the authorities of human knowledge ought, of 
course, to form the introduction to any system of philosophy. 
To have clearly seen this is, it seemsto me, a very high dis- 
tinction of Indian philosophy. How much useless controversy 
would have been avoided, particularly among Jewish, 
Mohammadan and Christian philosophers, if a proper place 
had been assigned in limino to the question of what con- 
stitutes our legitimate and only possible channels of knowledge, 
whether perception, inference or anything else. Supported by 
these inquiries into the evidences of truth, the Hindu philosophers 
have built up their various systems of philosophy or their 
various conceptions of the world, telling us what they take for 
granted and then advancing step by step from the foundation 
to the highest pinnacles of their system”.* 

Man is essentially an epistemological animal. His irrepressi- 
ble thirst for knowledge is itself a thesis about knowledge. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be about the status 
and validity of particular experiences, there can be no two 


1. Six Systems, 1913, Preface xiii. 
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opinions that there are and needs must be, certain experiences 
which are veridical; for, if logical certainty is denied or im- 
pugned, logic itself would be without foundation. All our 
experiences presuppose the existence of certain @ priort or ob- 
jective standards by which they are judged. A wholesale denial 
of such criteria would cut at the very roots of our experience 
and bring all reasoned activities to a standstill. Any inquiry 
into the true and specific nature of such standards has meaning 
only when their existence is admitted in a general manner. 
Absolute scepticism would be unsustainable, éven for a moment. 
If everything is invalid, the contention of scepticism itself 
would be invalid. The possibility of doubt is itself a sufficient 
proof of something that is not open to doubt. The contention of 
Buddhism and Advaita, that there is nothing in this phenomenal 
world that is valid or that there is nothing the certainty of 
which could be accepted, is therefore, inadmissible. It stands to 
reason then, that there are things of which definite and valid 
knowledge is possible. That being so, an investigation into the 
means of such knowledge is naturally in order. 

In Indian philosophy, such validity is known as prdmanya. 
But the term pramana (from which it is derived) is used in two 
senses: (1)true knowledge and (2) the means or instruments by 
which it is engendered, according to the two senses of the suffix 
‘“‘ana’’ (lyut)?. Madhva has done a distinct service to episte- 
mology in distinguishing these two senses and usages of the 
term and coining two separate terms “Kevala’” and “Anu” 
pramana, to denote them, without ambiguity. He defines 
pramana in both the above senses as ‘Yathartham’. 

*“Pramana” in the first sense (of valid knowledge) refers to 
the capacity of true knowledge to reveal the nature of an 
object as it really is : aarafeqadafamditerfxaq. As applied to 
Anu-Pramanas_ like Perception, Inference and Sabda, it 
signifies the means (sadhana) by which such correct knowl- 
edge of objects is obtained. But there is no difference in the- 
directness of their relation to their objects. The Anupra- 


2. ara FZ and HU e4¢ as they are technically known. 
3. Theterm “Yathartham” is an Avyayibhava compound, composed 
of ‘‘yatha” and *‘artham”. The adverb ‘yath@ signifies: qaratataahacay or 
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manas function with as much immediacy as the ‘“‘Kevala’”’. But 
the instruments produce knowability in the object while Jfiana 
merely acts as a manifesting condition thereof. Hence the two 
classifications are based on their respective mode of relation to 
knowability. 

This definition is suitably expanded by Jayatirtha and others 
so as to bring out the full force and significance of the terms 
“aa” and “aaq” as applied to valid knowledge on the one hand 
and its means on the other. Pramana-is defined by Jayatirtha 
as the knowledge of a thing as it actually is, with reference to 
a particular space-time setting: aarafeaata aa faadtectfa, aera, in 
other words, as knowledge which “‘answers” to the nature of 
the thing. But by correspondence here is meant not either-~ 
spatio-temporal co-existence of Pramana and Prameya or 
correspondence on all fours extending to one and all of the 
aspects of a given object. It is no more than araaraferer aay 
or the existence of such aspects as are actually perceived by 
each person according to the extent of his capacity or under- 
standing and other conditions governing the rapprochement to 
the object : aq aguareat: aarmditd aq aewataat: quaq or the 
actual existence of an object with reference to a spatio-temporal 
setting in the manner perceived with reference to that setting. 

The problem of perception looms large in modern philosophy: 
whether physical objects are directly perceived, and if so, to 
what extent. The main obstacle to the theory of direct perce- 
ption of objects as opposed to the theory of perception of the 
sense-datum is the alleged ‘gap between evidence and con- 
clusion’. The Madhva theory overcomes these difficulties by a 
frank admission that the way in which things appear to us is 
causally determined by a numberof factors which are extraneous 
to the thing itself and that there are gradations of knowledge 
and finally that no knowledge at the human level could lay 


not going beyond the ‘‘artha’”’.‘‘Artha”’ denotes a knowable object from the 


root /r to go with the unddi suffix “‘tha’’, the root itself being understood in 
the specialized sense of “knowing” avagati : 


aida sadardad aamecnafatafrarenrs farafrry | cae gerd eft aqeTeaT 
aqaifaareaa | aatrnfenes ‘a’ serrer sferacary | Teratat e srart (#)eaT- 
fafa! (NS, p. 247b) 
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claim to complete comprehension of a thing, in all its innu- 
merable aspects and relations: sefa aaiceat faaitecrarang 
(NS p. 251). But this limitation of knowledge does not make 
it ‘invalid’, The correspondence to the object (xareafaatfaaq) 
is to be understood naturally with reference to certain definite 
space-time setting and other properties of objects conditioned 
by external factors and subject to the ‘normal conditions’ of 
perception being fulfilled.‘ 

Kevala-Pramana is divided into four types, in the descending 
order of merit as Ivara-jfiana, Laksmi-jfiana, Yogi-jfiana, and 
Ayogi-jfiana, on the basis of intrinsic differences in quality, 
luminosity and range. The first two are in the nature of Svariipa- 
jiidna alone while the other two include Vfytti-jfiana (sensory 
knowledge) also. The classification though partly theological, isnot 
without mystic, epistemological and psychological significance. 
Igvarapratyaksa is accepted by the Nyaya and Vedanta schools 
as the necessary presupposition of all human knowledge (as in 
Berkeley ). It is, according to Madhva, all-comprehensive, always 
veridical, eternal and independent and part of the divine nature 
itselfand extremely luminous,—luminosity being an intrinsic 
quality of this knowledge itself} unrelated to objects. Laksmi- 
jana is next only to God’s, in these respects and dependent on 
God. The ramifications of Yogi-jfiana include those of Rju, 
Tattvika and Atattvika souls and of the last into those of 
Muktiyogas and others. The nature of the constitution of the 
Svaripajfiana of these is explained by Jayatirtha in his 
Pramanapaddhati. 

Kevala-pramana has two aspects : knowledge consisting of 
the essence of selfhood and that arising from mental processes. 
These are graded in regard to validity as regards both, into 


uttama, madhyama and adhama. Details have been given by 
Jayatirtha. 


4. Teaneg seit, wer TaTyTET aay | Searels faiwrracad TAT 
irra agra. 1 faiergaerrdtenawtet | (VS p.248b) 


CHAPTER XV 


PERCEPTION, INFERENCE AND 
VERBAL TESTIMONY 


SENSE-PERCEPTION is defined by Madhva as facterafaa- 
afaniaed attq or knowledge produced by the right type of contact 
between flawless sense organs and their appropriate objects. Such 
contact would be in the nature of an Anu-Pramana. The Naiya- _ 
yikas accept six different kinds of contact (sannikarsa) including a 
special one for abhdvapratyaksa. With the rejection of Samavaya 
of the Nyaya school, all these stand rejected by Madhva. He 
accepts only one direct type of sannikarsa of the different senses, 
including the Saksi, with their appropriate objects and their 
negations. The senses (indriyas) being the products of Tazjasa- 
ahamkaratattva, such contacts are presumed to be effected through 
the medium of “‘rays”. Another view is thatin the case of the 
eyes alone, the contact is through “‘rays” and in others, directly 
between the organs and the objects and their abhdvas. 

The flawlessness of the senses and their contact etc., is to be 
borne out by the truthfulness of knowledge, within the meaning 
of “‘yathartha’’ already given, whichis itself ascertained by the 
Saksi. Hence there is no mutual dependence in the establishment 
of the flawlessness of the senses etc. Absolute flawlessness of indriya* 
is possible only inrespect of the knowledge of God, Laksmi and 
the released. The Svaripa-jfiana of Uttamajivas is always true 
while the Vytti-jfiana ofall the three classes of un-released souls, 
is subject to error, as the senses in their case are material. These 
limitations in the nature of Svariipa-jfiana and Vrtti-jfiana of the 
different orders of beings may perhaps explain from the Madhva 
point of view the impossibility for ordinary human perceptions 


1, Technically, Svaripajfiana also is engendered by Svardpendriyas. 
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to know the “ding an sich” as it is. It is another way of explaining 
that our senses are not constituted in such a way as to enable us 
to know all about given objects of perception but only as much 
of reality as is adequate to our normal life. This would suffice to 
answer the argument of sceptics about our right to make a 
transition from sense experience to physical objects. The con- 
tents of individual experiences are proverbially fragmentary. 
Even of the reality of which I take note, I can never perceive 
more than just those aspects that attract my attention for the 
time being or have relevance to my interests. There is an ele- 
ment of selective attention in individual experiences. Experience 
is not a mere awareness of a succession of presented objects or 
relations, undetermined by the controlling interest or purpose 
of the knower (pramata). We are thus obliged to admit the 
necessary existence of a superhuman experience to which the 
whole universe of being is directly presented (God’s knowledge 
being only Pratyaksatmaka, according to Madhva) asa complete 
and harmonious system. As reality has been defined as aarifad 
sfafafaaa: it follows that it can have no meaning apart from 
presentation to a sentient experience. Hence Madhva posits a 
graded series of more and more harmonious wholes culminating 
in the perfect and systematic unity of the absolute experience of 
Brahman, which embraces the totality of all existence, all at once 
in its sweep (sarvagatasarvavisayam) . The Madhva theory has thus 
deep philosophical significance though apparently treated as a 
purely theological doctrine. 

Asall reality is Savigesa in essence and in the last analysis, 
and the ‘bare something’ being inconceivable, all Pratyaksa is 
considered to be fundamentally “Savikalpaka” or determinate 
in origin and nature, arising from direct contact with both 
object and its properties. Hence there is no need to make 
knowledge of adjunct as such (vzfesanajfidna) the cause of the 
knowledge of the qualified entity (vifistajfidna). Therefore, the 
division of perception into Savikalpaka and Nirvikalpaka 
(determinate and indeterminate) accepted in the Nyaya and 
the Advaita systems is rejected by Madhva.’ 

The Saksi intuits its own self (Atman) and its characteristics 


2 fatunfancrarafancienaa fafaserteaut, fastorsmaenta aa 
HTN ATATATaTY «| ( Vedega : gloss on PP) 
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of bliss, consciousness etc., as well as the mind and its modi- 
fications (vytti), Avidya, knowledge arising from the external 
senses, the feelings of pleasure and pain, time, space and God : 
wetixd arefteqeat | ter fara ancaed, aan, afaen, arecaqual, are’ - 
PRaMAgErM:, aelsearKararred gare: | (PP) 

The mind comprehends external reality through the sense 
organs and acts as the independent instrument of memory, aided 
by the Sarhskaras providing the contact. 


INFERENCE 


According to Madhva, inference consists in the knowledge of 
the mark of inference as pervaded by the Sadhya and invariably 
connected with it, leading to the ascertainment of the Sadhya 
(ntrdosopapattih). The Buddhist logicians regard the principles 
of essential identity (tddatmya) and causality (tadutpatti) as 
the specific grounds of determining Vyapti, while the Vaisesikas 
enumerate five suchspecific grounds in the Sitra : aa Fret Hrd, 
amafa vrrdanarfa fadfa = (VS). The Samkhyas enumerate seven 
such principles on which we may base a universal proposition.® 
Madhva holds that invariable concomitance is the only relation 
on which all inferences ultimately rest. Even Paksadharmata 
(the middle term spatially being a coexistent characteristic of 
the Paksa or minor term), is not considered by him to be an 
essential factor ininference, as even a Vyadhikaranahetu (which 
is notspatially coexistent with the sddhya) can lead to valid infe- 
rence.‘ He also rejects the claim of the Naiyayikas that presence 
of similar instance and absence of contrary instance are necessary 
conditions of inference as these are not obviously to be found in 
the Kevalanyayi and Kevalavyatireki types of inference. Madhva 
dismisses ‘“Vyatirekavyapti’ as providing any independent 
basis for inference, as it merely corroborates the positive con- 
comitance between Sadhya and Sadhana in cases of doubt. 
Consistent with this position Madhva repudiates the threefold 


3. Cf. ‘aartffradaiifactaaearteta: 
eae: ASAT AAATAT UN’ 

4. araa apd g wana fe ary ? 
Ufeqea aaa: afeareqfaat aa: | 
eget ated at fe, 7 tara aes (AV iii.2.4), 
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classification of inference as Kevalanvayi, Kevalavyatireki and 
Anvayavyatireki, based on purely positive, purely negative and 
combined concomitance respectively and recognizes only one 
genuine type of inference based on anvaya-vydpti. Jayatirtha 
puts down the acceptance of the other types to a love of classi- 
fication or for the sake of facility of understanding. 

The Nyadya school insists on a five-member syllogism in 
Pararthanumana. The Buddhist logicians require two and the 
Mimamsakas three.’ Madhva is not in favor of any hard and 
fast rule. The irreducible minimum for him, is the statement of 
the Vyapti. The rest would depend on the exigencies of the 
occasion. Where the subject-matter of dispute is clear to the 
disputants, the statement of the ‘Pratijfia’? could as well be 
dispensed with. In any case, ifthe five-member syllogism serves 
merely as a reminder to the person addressed, who has already 
ascertained the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire, he 
could reach the desired conclusion by just remembering the 
Vyapti alone. In that case, the use of the other members would 
be superfluous. If the five-member syllogism is intended to act 
as an authoritative pronouncement (agama) , it will have no force 
as the disputants in a Vada have no faithin each other’s trust- 
worthiness. Want of faith would naturally provoke further 
questions and expectancy which would require the employment 
of further avayavas. If it is taken on trust, it can be done so out- 
right without the paraphernalia of a five-member syllogism. 
Moreover, if it should act as an Agamavakya the Kevalavyatireki 
type of inference would have no legs to stand upon. If the five- 
member syllogism is looked upon as a dialectic method, Madhva 
points out that it would entail the same being pursued till all 
difference of opinion is finally set at rest and absolute agree- 
ment reached between the parties. This would require a series 
of five-member syllogisms and not one. 

The errors in reasoning are classified into formaland material. 
The most important of these are Virodha and Asangati in which 
are subsumed all the defects of reasoning including the fallacies 
and Nigrahasthanas (grounds of defeat) of the Naiyayikas. 


5. aa qeaadt faq aunt at aay 
Tag AAAS Tl 
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VERBAL TESTIMONY 


Madhva makes out a strong case for according verbal testimony an 
independent status asa Pramana. The Vaigesikas regard verbal 
judgments as inferences (ari areradsqarq). The Prabhakaras 
while assigning an independent status to Apauruseyavakya 
subsume verbal judgments of human origin under .inference. 
This is invidious as the accessories to verbal judgments (such as 
THAT, Wewyarqdata) are the same in both the cases. As 
verbal judgments do not involve any Vyaptijfiana, they cannot 
be treated as inferential in character and should be given a 
separate status. 

Sabdapramana is divided into Pauruseya and Apauruseya. 
The Vedic literature is regarded as “Apauruseya” and the 
Smrtis, Puranas and other works based on Vedic authority are 
accepted as Pauruseya Agama. Madhva is the only Vedantin 
after the Mimarhsakas to have given the question of the infal- 
libility and the Apauruseyatva of the Vedas serious attention. He 
has taken special pains to establish the doctrine with some new 
and original arguments of his own which go beyond the usual 
and conventional arguments based on the conception of the 
eternality of Varnas and the impossibility ‘of proving that the 
Scriptures were spoken or uttered by a particular person. 

The Vedas are self-valid. Their validity cannot be derived 
from the authority (dptatva) of any author, human or divine. To 
the modern mind, the ascription of Apauruseyatva and Anaditva 
to the Vedas may seem absurd. But Madhva introduces a new 
line of argument which is indeed thought-provoking in that it 
goes to the very crux of the problem—the raison d’etre of any 
Apauruseyavakya in the domain of Pramanas. Accordingly the 
ultimate sanction for all religion, ethics and morality and for 
the acceptance of all supersensuous values like dharma and 
adharma will have to be founded on some textual authority which 
is not the composition of any particular individual and does not 
derive its authority or validity from being the words of any 
person regarded as reliable (dpta). Unless our ideas of dharma 
and adharma are grounded in such impersonal authority, it would 
be impossible to establish the very existence of values and con- 
cepts on any satisfactory basis. A philosopher who will not admit 
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the existence of such supersensuous values as dharma and adharma 
would have no scope for his Sastra, as the objectof a Sastra is 
to show the ways and means of realizing those truths which 
cannot besecured by other means, falling within the scope of 
perception and inference. Nor can such a_ philosopher 
claim that his system would, bythe negation of dharma, adharma 
and other supersensuous values, confer a real benefit on 
humanity by ridding society of its superstitious belief in 
them. Madhva points out that far from benefiting humanity, 
such teachings undermining the faith of the people in dharma, 
adharma, etc., would let loose violence and disorder everywhere 
by lending support to the policy of ‘might is right’. In the long 
run, the people will curse the philosopher whose teachings would 
expose them to such misery. As such teachings will only lead to 
adverse results and as he has no faith in any other unseen bene- 
fits, his Sastra would be futile, either way. 

Insofar then as dharma and adharma and other supersensuous 
values will have to be admitted by all rational thinkers and 
since there is no other ultimate sanction upon which they could 
be grounded, save the impersonal authority of a Sastra, one has to 
accept an Apauruseya-Sastraas furnishing the basis of universal 
faith in dharma, adharma, etc. There is no other way in which 
their existence could be established. It is hardly possible to 
determine their nature and existence on the supposed authority 
of individuals, however great they may be; for, every human 
being will have the limitations of ignorance and of being liable 
to deceptiveness. It will not be justifiable to postulate 
for this purpose the existence of some teacher who will 
be omniscient. That will be postulating much more than what 
is warranted in our experience; for omniscience in any individual 
is not a matterof our ordinary experience. One would have 
to postulate, moreover, not only omniscience to an individual 
but also that such an individual is not given to deceiving others 
and further that he is the author of a particular statement or 
doctrine or body oftexts about the natures of dharma etc. 

Postulation of the existence of an Apauruseya-Sastra, on the 
other hand, would be the simplest thing. It would not neces- 
sitate any further assumptions. As there is no ascertainable 
author of the Vedas, their authorlessness would follow automati- 
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cally. On the contrary, it would be an unwarranted assumption 
that they have an author, whenno such author is ascertained or 
ascertainable. The analogy of worldly testimony would be 
powerless here as in respect of worldly testimony there is no 
conception that it is authorless, as there is, in respect of the 
Vedas. There is no fear that at this rate any statement from any 
irresponsible source may be claimed as Apauruseya; for estab- 
lished traditions would always be a sufficient check against such 
wild claims and there are other ways of ascertaining the genuine 
from the spurious, when such claims are made. 

The qualification of nirdosatva (flawlessness) applies to every 
Pramana. Verbal testimony, to be valid, must be free from such 
flaws as want of an objective reference to the words employed, 
lack of syntactic connection or denotative fitness. There are 
different theories as to how the verbal judgment is produced 
by the distinctive elements forming part of a sentence. Madhva 
holds the Anvitabhidhana view, according to which the words 
in a sentence convey their specific senses compositely through 
requisite syntactic interconnection with the rest. This obviates 
the necessity for recognizing Sphotavada and other theories. The 
Prabhakaras also hold the Anvitabhidhanavada. But while, 
according to them, every word in a sentence is invested with the 
capacity to convey the net syntactic relation as a whole and 
in that process its own specific sense also, Madhva would appear 
to recognize éwo stages in the process of anvaya, each word having 
at the outset, only a general capacity to convey its definite 
sense as correlated to such others to which it stands immediately 
related by fitness and then by juxtaposition in the sentence taken 
as a whole, with yet others, an additional capacity to convey a 
more specialized form of the same anvaya, in all its completeness. 

Other Pramanas like Arthapatti are not given an independent 
position by Madhva, Arthapatti (presumption) shows a way 
outin cases of apparent conflict between two facts. Given that X 
is alive, ifhe is not at home, he must be presumed to be out 
somewhere. This can be easily put in a syllogistic form : 

aay afecfea, Stratace afa qesarard | ay site aa afer a adtsrarfea, gar 
aeq (PP). 

The point here is that both the alternatives, taken togother, 
constitute the mark ofinference. There can be no real conflict 
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between the two alternatives of a man being alive and his not 
being at home. So there can be no difficulty in one of the alter- 
natives qualifying the other and collectively leading to the 
inference. Should the conflict be real, there would be no room 
for Arthapatti either; but only adoubt as to what may have 
happened to X. Similarly, Upamana also, as a means of 
establishing similarity between two things, may be brought 
under inference, perception or verbal testimony, according to 
the conditions of each case. Anupalabdhi also, in the same way, 
could be brought under any of the three according to the nature 
and conditions of the experience. When a jar is suddenly 
removed from its place, the perception of its non-existence is 
the result of direct perception by the Saksi, the non-perception 
of the jar being merely the logical consequent of the former. 
Where one feels the absence of the jar in darkness by judging 
through groping with his hands, the non-perception serves the 
purpose not of an instrument of abhdvapratyaksa but as a mark 
of inference. The necesity of recognizing Anupalabdhi, as a 
separate Pramana, is thus obviated by the acceptance of a 
possibility of direct sensory contact with abhdva as in the case 
of bhavas. 

The well-known “Tatparya-lingas’” like ‘“Upakrama”, 
‘“Upasamhara’” and Sruti, linga, vdkya, prakarana, etc. are also 
similarly to be brought under the purview of inference. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE STATUS OF MEMORY 


THE contribution of memory to knowledge is quite consider- 
able and important. The question of its status and title to be 
admitted as a Pramana or source of valid knowledge has engaged 
the attention of philosophers in the East and’ in the West. 
While some modern philosophers have been very critical and 
sceptical ofthe claims of memory, others have overweighted it. In 
Indian philosophy, the prevailing tendency has been to exclude 
memory from the title of ‘Pramana’ on the ground of its ‘merely’ 
representative character. The Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas 
have deliberately defined Pramana in snch a way as to exclude 
memory from its scope.1 The Advaitins generally follow the 
Mimarsaka view. The followers of Ramanuja seem to be divided 
in their opinion. Meghanadari seems to be definitely against the 
admission of memory to the title of. Pramana, as can be seen 
from his definition of Pramana as : aaariate adafteseny? 
while Vedanta Deéika is quite in favor of it : 

eafarnammimed a qaifatt seat | 
sarmreatferert i (Nydya-Parifuddhi) 

As a realist Madhva stakes his all on the validity of memory 
and supports its claim to be admitted as a Pramana or source of 
valid knowledge : 

sma arqaraca eqeete fagiat 1 
Tag samaMeaat atgafera: u- (AV ii.1.4) 

He brings Memory under Pratyaksa and considers it as a 
direct perception by the mind : sae wafaay, arferafefarier; 
maaraat taf: (PL). Its validity cannot, he says, be treated 


1. Of. aaferartteqd SAT ( Mimarhsaka definition) 
2. Nayadyumani, quoted by Dasgupta, J. Phil. iii.p.239. 
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as merely inferential. Otherwise, even the perception of an 
object can be treated as an inference froma kdryato a kdrana: 
UAT STAT HU ETMHAAT wera | (VS p.227) 
Apart from that, it cannot be said that we know the past by 
inference from the retention of the impression of the past ex- 
periences or from its revival as an image. Such inferences in 
their turn would involve memory. Moreover, if memory is invalid 
as a source of knowledge, then all inferences which are based on 
the remembrance of Vyapti between a hetu and a sadhya would 
cease to be valid; for no knowledge can be valid when it has its 
basis in what is invalid. Inference then, would be at a standstill. 
It can similarly be shown that the other Pramanas accepted by 
the other schools would also involve memory of some kind as 
one of their basic conditions. 


Madhva holds that Sarnskaras (former impressions) provide 
the necessary contact (sannikarsa) of the mind with the past. 
The possibility of such a penetration into the past, by the mind, 
is established, says he, on the evidence of Yogic perception of 
past and future, and is not, therefore, inconceivable. It is indeed 
very remarkable that Madhva should have anticipated the views 
of Western thinkers like Russell, Hobhouse and others in re- 
cognizing memory as a primary source of our knowledge con- 
cerning the past. He agrees with them that the immediate 
knowledge by memory is the source of all our knowledge con- 
cerning the past by inference. Otherwise we should never know 
that there was anything past to be inferred at all. If the validity 
of memory is questioned, there would by no proof of our past 
experiences having occurred to us : 

qaiaqea fa aafaqad cara feqaey ? (AV ii.1.4). 

It is no argument against this point that “the fact that one 
seems to remember an event is a good reason for believing that 
it occurred; but it is only because there is independent evidence. 
If we are all to lose our memory of events, it would be harder 
for us to reconstruct the past events, but not impossible. The 
cross-checking of written and other physical records, the utiliz- 
ation of scientific theories which they support, would suffice’’.® 
This would not apply to the question of one’s own personal ex- 


3. A.J. Ayer The Problem of Knowledge (1956), p. 186 
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perience and tts remembrance. If I lose my memory, I cannot by 
any written or other records reconstruct my past experience 
for myself. Others with their memories intact may be able to do 
so. But that will hardly help me or have any binding force so far 
as I am concerned. If the reconstructor should lose his memory, 
no interpretation or correlation of evidence would be possible. 
The part played by memory in human life, is thus considerable 
and it would be suicidal to question its validity zn toto. Of course, 
there are erroneous memories at times. But so are there cases of 
erroneous perceptions andinference too! That does not affect 
the validity of memory per se. Madhva’s insistence on “‘nirdosatva’’ 
of the causal conditons would be sufficient to cover such cases. 

The general objection to the validity of memory is that it 
does not fulfil the condition of correspondence (ydtharthyam). The 
state or condition in which an object was first apprehended is 
no longer present at the time of its subsequent remembrance. 
Thus memory cannot lay claim to be faithful to the experience 
and reproduce it exactly. This objection is answered by Madhva, 
by pointing out that it isnot the re-presentation ofthe experience 
in toto that makes for the validity ofmemory but faithfulness to 
its object-content.* The existence of an object in the same former 
condition whenever it is known is not essential for the validity 
of knowledge. What is required is that the particular state or 
condition, in which knowledge apprehended a given object with 
reference to a particular space-time setting, should really belong 
to it in that space-time setting. What memory does is to recall 
the fact that the particular object was in such and such a condition or 
state at such and such time (vert argm:). This certainly is so. 
It is irrelevant to the validity of memory that the former con- 
dition is no longer present. Its existence now in the same state or 
condition, or in a different one, is simply irrelevant to the 
validity of memory. It is only in this sense that scientific de- 
ductions about the past or future conditions of phenomena could 
be held to be valid. The same applies to memory also : 

murat Terenas adie «Fa, adhararrafawarqaranm- 

samareafa: (VS p. 251) 


4. enfet aequnqafed aerate aar:, walqetfeed | war 
(NS p.251) 
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There is not much force in the objection that it is not the 
function of a pramana to make known to us an already known 
object. For, it can never be seriously maintained that no further 
knowledge can arise in regard to a -known object. Neither is 
knowledge opposed to knowledge in any way, so that subsequent 
knowledge may be barred. It cannot also be held that want or 
absence of knowledge is a part of the conditions which produce 
knowledge. Knowledge is bound to arise if the necessary con- 
ditions for its production are there. The objection that a pramana 
should not be dependent on anythingelse or any other know- 
ledge would cut at the very root of inference. There is thus no 
justification of defining “Pramana”’ in such a way as to exclude 
memory from its purview. 


Memory is generally supposed to be caused by Samskaras 
(impressions) left on the mind by the first experiences. A 
difficulty arises in this connection. Such impressions, then, could 
only relate to the actual state of the object as it was experienced. 
But the “‘experience” did not certainly present its object with 
the words “I am past” stamped on it, as it were. If, then, Sam- 
skaras corresponding to the objective content of experience 
produce memory, how is this discrepancy to be explained® ? 


This is really a ticklish question. The difficulty seems to have 
been felt by some modern writers also on the subject. But their 
explanation is vague and non-committal. The correct answer 
according to Ayer is that “‘perhaps, there is no one thing that 
is present in every such instance of remembering. Sometimes it 
is the matter of one’s having a vivid image; sometimes with or 
without image, there is a feeling of familiarity; sometimes there 
is no specific mental occurrence’’. 


This leaves the difficulty unsolved. Madhva overcomes it by 
boldly formulating a new theory that our memory experiences 
are not purely and simply the reflections of Sarnskaras, impres- 
sions, feelings or beliefs. They are direct apprehensions of the 


5. #4, gatqaastradenre: cafsareory | a arqaafaaa va eyfrrrreae 
wTaqaad frqaqataeraa sat ygte: | aeerreaafaqadearcararea Tafa 
ww fraqaizern fanitaaifefe ? (PP) 
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mind penetrating into the past. Only such a theory as this 
would justify the position taken by modern thinkers like Russell 
that memory resembles perception in point of its immediacy and 
differes from it in being referred to the past.” That the mind has 
got this power to penetrate into the past and the future is est- 
ablished on the evidence of Yogic perceptions of past and future, 
which are recognized as direct perceptions (Saksatkara) and 
not as inference. Such mental perception in the case of memory 
is, however, limited to the sphere of previously experienced 
objects or events by the nature of the limitations imposed by the 
Sarmskaras, which act as the connecting links (sannikarsa) with 
the past; whereas, in the case of Yogic perceptions of the past 
and future, such sannikarsa or connecting link is supplied by the 
power of Yogic merit itself. Hence, Yogic vision is more com- 
prehensive than ordinary mental or memory experiences. This 
explains why memory is, by its very nature, connected with one’s 
past experiences. 

The position taken up by Madhva that Memory should be 
regarded as an immediate perception of the past by the mind is 
quite unique. It goes very much beyond the views of the Jainas 
who have valiantly upheld the right of memory to be accepted 
as a source of valid knowledge, but have classified it as a form 
of mediate knowledge (paroksa) . Madhva’s view of memory as a 
direct perception of the past by the mind is a remarkable 
anticipation of the views ofsome modern philosophers like Russell 
who claims that ‘‘we often remember what we have seen or 
heard or had otherwise presented to our senses and in such cases, 
we are still immediately aware of what we remember, in spite of the 
fact that it appears as past and not as present’? (Problems of 
Philosophy, p. 76). 

Another minor objection to the right of memory to be admit- 
ted as a “‘Pramana” is its alleged inability to serve any useful 
purpose (nisphalatvam) , asa source of knowledge. This is point- 
less, says Madhva. In the first place, validity is a matter of fact 
and hardly one of utility. Apart from that, not all instances of 


6. Cf. the view of Samuel Alexander that ‘‘the object is compresent with 
me as past” (Space, Time and Deity, i.113, quoted by Ayer). 
7. The Problems of Philosophy, p.76. 
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memory can be dismissed as serving no useful purpose. We feel 
happy to remember pleasant experiences and seek to dwell on 
them and go from one to another. Exercise of memory increases 
the potencies of impressions. Feelings of love and hatred are 
evoked by agreeable or disagreeable memories. 

Insofar then as memory is uncontradicted and true, it would be 
fully entitled to the status of Pramdna in the sense of yathdrtha. 
It has been argued, however, that there isa peculiarity about 
memory which deserves notice. “The only claim of memory to 
the status of knowledge and acceptability rests upon an explicit 
reference to a past experience, which it professes to reproduce 
faithfully. Aremembered fact is believed to be true just because 
it is regarded as identical with the content of a past experience, 
which it claims to reproduce. This conformity to a past ex- 
perience and falling back upon it for its own validity are said to 
be proof of its ‘‘self-abdication”’ in favor of its archetype. Thus, 
the question of treating memory as a distinct type of knowledge 
is “barred by definition”’. In this view, the Advaitin follows the 
Bhattas, who hold that the only kind of knowledge, so called, 
is knowledge of the already unacquired: anadhigatarthagantr. 
Memory, though not, therefore, a distinct source of know- 
ledge, is stilla distinct experience that has to be distinguished 
from knowledge and given a separate name. ‘‘The experience 
in which the new emerges is called ‘Anubhiti’ and reproductive 
knowledge is called ‘Smrti’” (D.M Datta, Six Ways of Knowing, 
pp. 22-23). 

As a Realist, Madhva establishes the right to validity of 
memory and anuvdda, both in the enlarged sense of the term “Yathar- 
tham’’, as defined by him and in the narrow sense of ‘anadhigatar- 
thaganty’ accepted by the Bhattas and the Advaitins : 

waa ae ta eed | 
qa aafaranred anitacataifeay | 
Mamayand aadtacataay 1 
AMAT FT WT T MUG Bytatars ara fe | 
area seafrarat aft aatqufary 1 
aire aT T ERAT 


8. D.M, Datta, Six Ways of Knowing, pp. 22-23. 
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Ta ar eafemaral afadeaaeana: | 
wat T aaATAHAAA: CATT WISAT 1 (AV iii. 2.3) 

He argues that we experience the past by means of Manasa- 
pratyaksa aided by Sarhskaras. The experience of memory is 
valid insofar as it isuncontradicted. Thus, it is not barred by 
definition. Apart from that, there is an element of ‘novelty’ 
(anadhigatarthatad) in memory. It is not a mere photographic 
reproduction of a previous experience or wholly “identical with 
the content of the past experience’’. For, it comprehends events, 
or objects qua past i.e., as qualified by the special attribute of 
“being past” : adtacafasifaaa; whereas, the first experience of 
them would, naturally, have conceived of them qua present ! 
Memory, then, involves an element of novelty,—a something 
more than a mere photographic reproduction of experience. As 
Hobhouse puts it, ‘Memory is an assertion of the past as 
past”.In the same way, an analysis of Pratyabhijiiana (recog- 
nition) shows that it is anindivisible act of cognition, produced 
by the visual sense aided by Sarnskaras : 

wracetanetag fart dears waa saa = (VS, p. 496 b) 
and that it is neithera simple perception ofa mere “this” nor an 
act of memory involving a “that”; nor even two separate cog- 
nitions consisting of a verception anda memory; nor evena 
compound of ‘“‘mental chemistry’’, as the Jainas would have it: 
afeccanena: (AV). 

Jayatirtha quotes Vacaspati Misra to show that he too is not 
averse to recognizing the validity of memory in the sense of 
possessing “yatharthya”’ (validity). For, in commenting on the 
definition of Pram4na in the Satra : yaafeagg: sammy Vacaspati 
first qualifies the term “Upalabdhi” (cognition) by the adjunct 
of ‘‘being correct” (Yathartham) to avoid the overpervasion of 
the definition in respect of doubts. But, lest the definition as 
modified, viz. aarafvafeagg: sarry should embrace “memory” 
also, he qualifies “Upalabdhi’ once again, by saying that 
qaratratea does not here include all correct knowledge, as such, 
but only immediate experience. This shows that the validity of 
memory is accepted by him. Otherwise, he would not have 
raised any further objection to the qualified definition of Pramana 
as qaratraferes : which would have sufficed to rule out memory, 
if it had been intended to be excluded from valid knowledge. 
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Or, having raised an objection of that kind, he should again 
have excluded the validity of Smrti by the selfsame adjunct 
‘‘yathartham” instead of restricting the term Upalabdhi to 
‘‘anubhava”’ as distinguished from memory. This establishes 
that in the opinion of Vacaspati, memory is ruled out, not be- 
cause of its containing any element of invalidity (aydatharthyam) , 
but because of its not being in the nature of a direct or a primary 
experience (anubhava). This shows that its validity is irrefutable 
and ergo, a proper definition of “Pramanam’’ must be suchas to 
include it. There is no point in giving a partial definition and 
then exclaiming that memoryis “‘barred by definition !’”’ It is 
unfair to interpret or define the term ‘‘Pramanam” in such a 
way as would fail to achieve such a result or foil it. Hence, the 
need for redefining ‘‘Pramana’’, so as to bring within its range 
all types of valid knowledge, without any invidious distinction 
or preconceived ideas. 

Madhva has thus done a great service to the cause of truth 
in restoring memory to its rightful place as a valid source of 
knowledge and therefore fully entitled to be accepted as a 
‘‘Pramana”’. He has also given a great lead to philosophers in 
bringing it under ‘“‘Pratyaksa’”’ by assigning to it a special place as 
‘“Manasa-pratyaksa’’ under his scheme of sevenfold division of 
Pratyaksa. It is a tribute to the keenness of his mental powers 
that his recognition of the immediacy of Memory is receiving 
assent from several modern thinkers like Ewing who have come 
to recognize the ‘direct view’ of memory. 


CHAPTER XVII 


DOCTRINE OF VALIDITY 


PRAMANAS give us valid knowledge of things ‘as they are in 
fact”. The nature of this validity and correspondence with 
facts, as understood by Madhva, has already been defined. The 
problem that remains is that of the criteria of truth by which 
we convince ourselves of the validity of our experiences and 
judgments. Modern philosophers have put forward different 
tests of truth such as correspondence, coherence, pragmatic tests 
and even intuition. In Indian philosophy also these different 
criteria figure under different names. 

The Samkhyas have held that both validity and invalidity are 
innate to knowledge. This means that the same factors which 
produce knowledge make for the validity pertaining to it, and 
similarly in the case of invalidity. The same principle applies to 
the apprehension of that validity or its reverse. The factors which 
make known the knowledge are alone responsible for the appre- 
hension of its validity or invalidity. This theory seems to rest on 
a naive commonsense realism that both validity and invalidity 
are organic to knowledge. 

The Samkhya position is clearly self-contradictory. It may, 
however, be explained by the Samkhyas that as the machinery 
of the production of knowledge cannot at any time be expected 
to be absolutely free from gunas or dosas that arrest the capacity 
to produce invalidity or validity as the case may be, one cannot 
altogether escape the conclusion that knowledge is bound to be 
intrinsically true or false, according to the prevailing condition 
of the karanas that produce it. The only excuse for such a round- 
about explanation will be the acceptance of the principle that 
knowledge by itself cannot have the contradictory features of 
validity and invalidity at the same time. The same fear of self- 
contradiction should have alerted the Samkhyas against attri- 
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buting two mutually conflicting capacities to the karanas them- 
selves, in their attempt to justify the dual nature of knowledge. 
Such a view will actually make the auxiliaries responsible for the 
Karanas’ acquiring this dual capacity. That will land the 
Samkhyas in the extrinsic theory (paratastva) of both validity and 
invalidity, instead of their svatastva, as they want to maintain. 

' Reflection shows, then, that truth alone is organic to know- 
ledge and invalidity must be extraneous to it and must not be 
put down to the same causes as produce knowledge, but to 
defective adjustment of conditions or environment. 


It is clearly illogical to regard both validity and invalidity as 
innate characteristics of knowledge. One of them must be 
natural and organic and the other extrinsic. Tests and verifi- 
cations are needed to make sure of validity only in cases of 
reasonable doubt, and not as arule. This confirms: the position 
that validity is intrinsic to knowledge and must be so. 


, According to the Nyaya school, both the genesis and appre- 
hension of validity and invalidity are extrinsic to knowledge, 
caused by factors other than those which give rise to or make 
known the knowledge. This is consistent with the practical 
realism of Nyadya and its pragmatictheory of truth. Knowledge, 
according to this school, is generated by well-defined contact of 
sense organs with objects or by other specific factors (gunas) 
(which differ according tothe nature of each case, i.e. perceptual, 
inferential or verbal); while its validity is brought about by 
certain special virtues in the indriyas or other causal conditions 
according to the type of knowledge. Invalidity, on the other 
hand, is produced by defects of sensory contact or other per- 
tinent factors. This school also holds that while knowledge per se 
is apprehended by mental perception, tts validity is inferred from 
correspondence or other tests. Invalidity, likewise, is inferred 
from want of correspondence, unworkability, etc. 

The weakness of the Nyaya theory lies in its making validity 
depend upon external tests. This is clearly unsatisfactory. If the 
tests require further tests to validate them, there will be a 
regress of them ad infinitum. If the first or second test itself is 
sufficient guarantee of validity without the need for further 
tests, it would be tantamount to an admission of self-validity of 
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the result of that test which is also as much a piece of knowledge 
as the earlier ones. 

The Buddhists, on the other hand, regard validity as extraneous 
and invalidity intrinsic to knowledge, as all ordinary knowledge 
according to them is discursive and hence based on mental 
construction (kalpand) in terms of name, form, etc. 


The Bhattas accept validity to be innate and invalidity to be 
extrinsic. But then, valid knowledge itself, according to them, 
is inferred by the peculiar mark of ‘“‘cognised-ness” (sfdtatd) 
which is a property produced in knowledge, while invalidity is 
inferentially established through want of correspondence, etc. 
The Prabhakaras regard knowledge as self-luminous and there- 
fore capable of manifesting its own validity in the same act. But 
they donot accept any invalid knowledge as such,—the so- 
called ‘‘invalid” one, of popular conception, being regarded by 
them as due merely to a failure to distinguish properly between an 
actual perception of a given something and a memory of some- 
thing else (resembling it), arising almost in a flash. 


Madhva disagrees with all these theories. According to him, 
the sense organs themselves are capable of producing correct 
knowledge by proper contact etc. There is no need to assume 
any special characteristic (gupas) for this purpose. But when 
vitiated by flaws, the natural capacity of these is arrested or 
distorted and they give rise to invalid knowledge. As knowledge, 
by itself, is yada (insentient) as a modification of the antakkarana 
and therefore incapable of self-revelation, we have to admit 
some other principle by which the knowledge itself and its 
validity could be intuited. Such a principle is the Saksi or Sva- 
rupendriya of the knowing Self, which being Caitanyaripa 
is capable of being both Svaprakagaka and Paraprakaéa- 
ka. Both knowledge and its validity are, thus grasped by 
the Saksi, inthe ultimate analysis. But in respect of invalid 
knowledge the Saksi grasps only its bare content or essence 
(svariipam) while its invalidity, as such, is ascertained by the 
Saksi indirectly through incoherence (visamvada) or other tests. 
In respect of Anupramanas, their validity is inferentially 
grasped from their ability to stand the test of correspondence, 
ete, 
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Implications of Madhva’s Doctrine of Validity 


It will thus be seen that validity, as defined by Madhva, 
cannot admit of any degrees, such as are recognized in Buddhism 
and Advaita, in terms of Vyavaharika and Paramarthika 
pramanyam. It is indeed difficult to justify the theory of degrees 
of validity in the light of Svatah-pramanyavada, ostensibly 
admitted by the Advaita, just asitis in the other systems of 
Vedanta. Degrees of reality willbe inconsistent with the dictum: 
Abadhdcca pramanatvam vastunyaksddivat fruteh. On the Advaitic 
view, it will be more appropriate, logically and terminologically 
to speak of degrees of invalidity or unreality of experience. 
Validity, if intrinsic to knowledge, must be ipso facto absolute 


and unlimited and not relative orconfined to particular moments 
or periods of time : 


TTI FT Hale Beal AeA WaT (AV ii.2.3) 


Even supposing that unstultifiability for all the three periods 
of time (traikalikabadhyatvam) is the true test of reality, it will 
not be difficult to secure such abddhyatvam (unstultifiability) to 
our empirical knowledge, which insofar as it is uncontradicted 


with reference to its own space-time setting, is technically 
*Tratkalika-abadhyatvagrahi’ . 


raat Uletat Wer arecareeaarermrsy | 
Te maaan «=o (Nym 1.18) ; 

This point has already been made clear in our discussion of 
the criterion of reality. 

If our knowledge is absolutely sure to be disillusioned and be 
set aside at a subsequent period of noumenal level, it would be 
tantamount to saying that it has not been valid and true to facts 
even when it has been appearing to be so, all along. 

arerasaam afearit arat xa: ? (AV ii.2.3) 

In other words, it would mean that we have been subjected 
to a cruel deception all the time and have been dealing with 
metaphysical shadows instead of the realities of life. The 
Advaita philosopher is inconsistent with himself in accepting the 
doctrine of Svatah-pramanya of knowledge and advacating the 
doctrine of degrees of reality and of validity in the same breath. 
The Madhva view of validity as ‘““Yatharthatvam” is free from 
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the defect. On this view, correspondence (ydtharthyam) is nothing 
more than having a real object conceived as it truly is with 
reference to a given place and time. 


afgaacata qarareay | afe srasaattarareat (Tdy). It inclines more 
to the correspondence theory than to pragmatism. Madhva 
lays stress on the fact that emotional satisfaction does not make 
a proposition true, nor the fact that a particular belief may 
induce such a satisfaction. Phalavattvam na casmabhih pramanyam 
hi vivaksitam (AV, ii.1.4). This is one of the strong points in 
favor of realism. Madhva has naturally pressed home this 
argument (from the self-validity of Pramanas to the reality of 
the world and of its experiences). On the other hand, the 
Advaitic philosophers, though paying lip service to the Svatah- 
pramanya doctrine of pramanas have been at great pains to 
stigmatize Pratyaksa as vitiated by flaws (of Avidya), referring 
to phenomenal reality (=aef@ia) being limited to the 
present (adararautfz) and so on, and hence incapable of estab- 
lishing the absolute reality of our experiences. The tendency to 
pick holes in Pratyaksa and impugn its validity is found among 
Idealist thinkers of the West also. Dismissing the belief in the 
reality of the world as a superficial doctrine of naive realism, the 
Advaitins have tried to invalidate it both by inference (ffearatqarTs): 
fare faeat qxacaid, Tecarq etc. and by an appeal to monistic texts 
like agarafea faa which aresupposed to deny the reality of 
world experience. 

In combating these moves, Madhva has naturally tried to 
take his stand on the validity of Pratyaksa in its own right. The 
theory of Pratyaksa being vitiated by fontal flaws (dosajanyatvam). 
cannot be put forward until the unreality of experience is otherwise 
established and that cannot be done until the Dosajanyatva of 
Pratyaksa is proved. There is thus a palpable interdependence in 
argument. The argument from illusions : fay¢ fava gered... 
Wfraeaad, tothe unreality of all experience is equally illegitimate. 
The normal experiences of lifeare not on a par with passing 
illusions, They are not contradicted within our own experience, as 
illusions are. The plea of future stultifiability of experience is dubious. 
Inferences heing dependent on sound Pratyaksa for their 
Vyaptiniscaya cannot possibly go against their very prop and 
support (Upajivya). Perception may be limited to the present, 
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but with the help of the Saksi, it can assure itself of absence of 
stultifiability, as in the case of the perception of falsity of silver 
in the shell, which is vested with absolute certainty by the Advaitin 
himself. 

Finding these attempts to discredit Pratyaksa unsuccessful, 
the Advaitin tries to base his conclusion on the authority of the 
identity-texts which, by implication and by express reference, 
are supposed to establish the erroneousness of dualistic experie- 
nces. 


This he does by turning to his advantage the primacy of the 
status of Sruti among Pramanas, in Vedic tradition, pitting the 
so-called ‘Advaita Srutis’ against the consolidated experience of 
humanity, of the truthfulness of its worldly experience, its 
transmigratory career and the limitationsofits own finite powers 
of understanding etc. and depriving them of their reality and 
meaning on account of their opposition to the truth of the 
oneness of all existence. The bondage of the souls is thus attri- 
buted to beginningless ignorance and the pluralisation of the 
one impartible pure consciousness into many finite selves through 
superimposition of difference. 


Madhva’s position is that the conflict of Pramanas must be 
resolved by resorting to some objective epistemological criterion 
and not on the basis of purely sentimental respect for one set 
of Srutis as against the other or on that of personal predilections. 
The criterion of ‘“‘Upajivya-upajivakatva” between Pramanas 
is an objective one by which he prefers to resolve such conflict 
of Pramanas. The Upajivya is the logical and ontological 
ground or starting point of all further predications about a 
subject. The nature of this ground or starting point as it is ex 
hypothest determined furnishes the basis of all subsequent thought 
and predication. Any predication or denial which runs counter 
to this ground as given by the proof ofthe existence of the entity 
(dharmigrahakapramana) has to be rejected as untenable. An 
Upajivaka must, in all cases, be subservient to the Upajivya 
and cannot overrule it. This is the essence of the criterion of 
Upajivyapramanaprabalya. It is clear that in the event of a conflict 
between the Upajivya and Upajivaka, both could not be held 
to be valid, lest the thing in question should cease to have any 
character of its own. Now, Saksipratyaksa and the Bheda Srutis 
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clearly establish the authenticity of human experience. No 
amount of identity texts can falsify their verdict. 

The conflict of Upajivyapramana will persist even when the 
existence of Brahman is sought to be established through a 
causal argument, instead of through Sruti. The inference of a 
Supreme Creator would involve the assumption of His Omni- 
science and Almightiness which would mark Him off from the 
. Jivas. The thesis of identity of Jiva and Brahman and the falsity 
of world-experience are thus opposed to Upajivyapramana in the 
form of (1) Bheda Srutis and (2) Saksipratyaksa and (3) 
Causal inference. 

Without minimising the importance of Srutis in principle, as 
‘Jatya prabala’ among the three Pramanas : 

‘gTacrarTeas Seat ay fay cyaA’ 
Madhva holds that the authority of the Sruti is absolute and 
unqualified only in matters which fall exclusively within its province— 
such as the nature and attributes of God, His Personality and 
the esoteric truths of theology: 

ATASTATTY TT T_T eTaT (AV, ii.1.4-5) 
But in matters which fali within the legitimate sphere of valid 
perception and Saksyanubhava, such as the reality of the world 
and the self’s own experiences of the joys and sorrows of life and 
its own finiteness and limitations, the verdict of such Pratyaksa 
and Saksyanubhava will hold the field as Upajivya with reference 
to such scriptural statements as “Tat tvam asi’ which purport to 
make the individual self one with the infinite Brahman: 

Wish aagrtsa serait’ (AV) ‘atts’ sorarfefrestartafaaa, 
Tasers ‘SAAR’ acaneranda fara, wa (ay) —aATTA 
aft saaeinsitera (Jayatirtha, VS p.593) 

The relation of Badhyabadhakabhava (stultified and stulti- 
fier) as between Pratyaksaand Agama is not therefore, uniform 
and unqualified everywhere. It is determined by the criterion of 
Upajivyata. And such Upajivyata depends on the merits of the 
case. In certain cases Agama is the Upajivya of Pratyaksa 
while in some others Saksipratyaksa is the Upajivya of Agama.! 


1. afe fafadieorat: serarrrt: cert aterarraara:, fieg, sasiteaaa 
rere, TeaaT aera | Tee AATAQT AAAI eft (at facts) 
(NS p.593) 
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Human perception registering defects in the Avatara Forms of 
the Lord are invalidated by the evidence of Sruti which estab- 
lishes that the Mila and Avatara Forms are equally defectless. But 
in respect of facts within the competence of sound Pratyaksa 
and Saksyanubhava and their legitimate sphere (such as the 
anthenticity of our worldly experiences), such Pratyaksa and 
Saksyanubhava are the Upajivya of scriptural texts purporting 
to say something to the contrary. The latter are to be put down 
as Upajivaka and hence not competent to contradict or sublate the 
evidence of such Pratyaksa and Saksyanubhava. 


This well-defined demarcation of the grounds which must 
govern the operation of Badhyabadhakabhava between Prat- 
yaksa and Saksyanubhava on the one hand and the deliverances 
of Sruti on the other, formulated by Madhva, shows how 
very much misplaced is the criticism one sometimes hears from 
‘unattached’ modern scholars that ‘“‘philosophy in India could 
never free itself from the crushing burden of the Srutis” (A.M. 
Ghosh, ‘‘Modern Indian Philosophy”, Times Illustrated Weekly, 
Bombay, Dec. 20th, 1959). 


Madhva has thus shown himself to be a very balanced thinker 
in fixing the boundaries of the different Pramanas. It is not, 
therefore, correct to say, as does Dr. Narain, that ‘‘the Madhvas 
in their fervor of enthroning Pratyaksa went to the extent of ex- 
plaining scriptural testimony in consistency with the results of 
Perception” (Critiqueof Maddhva Refutation of Sankara Vedanta, 
p. 27). What Madhva has done is to see that neither Pratyaksa 
nor Sruti oversteps its own well-defined spheres. Dr. Narain’s 
statement that “the Advaitins disparage the philosophy of the 
supremacy of perception by arguing that the theory that every 
Perception is absolutely valid is contradicted by both reason and 
experience. In several cases, the knowledge acquired through 
preception is contradicted both by inference and testimony. 
If perceptions are always valid, what about illusions and their explan- 
ation in a textbook on Philosophy’? (op. cit. p.126).The question 
would not have troubled Dr. Narain’s composure if he had taken 
care to remember Madhva’s definition of perception as flawless 
contact of flawless organs with flawless objects (nirdosdrthendri- 
Jyasannikarsah pratyaksam). 
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Dr. Narain goes on to say, ‘The Madhva objection that 
because perception provides the data for inference and scriptural 
testimony its validity should not be questioned is also invalid— 
because the mere precedence of one cognition to another is no 
argument in favor of the strength of the preceding cognition. 
Had it been so, the illusory presentation of silver, by virtue of 
precedence would be more valid than the later cognition that 
the object in question is conchshell’’ (op. cit., p. 127). It is not 
good to indulge in such philosophical naiveté, once too often ! 


A reference to Vy4satirtha’s Vym would make it clear that 
the actual position of Madhva’s philosophy is that it is not mere 
temporal precedence of one cognition to another that suffices 
for its upajivyatva. It is precisely to avoid such a superficial 
sense that Vy4asatirtha has taken special care to observe that 
what makes for prabalya or superior strength of the upajivya is 


that it has been well-tested: + easeiteaata stact aay; fed, 
Tofeacatafrsey (Nym i.p.108). 


The analogy of illusory congnition of shell as stluer is thus out 
of place in this context. For the erroneous cognition (idam rajatam) 
is not the upajivya of the sublating cognition (nedam rajatam) 
except to the extent of recapitulating what is to be negated 
(nisedhyasamarpaka or dharmyarpaka). In reality, it is the aspect 
of “‘thisness’’ (idamam§a) alone that constitutes the true subject, 
well tested and not thisness qualified by ‘silverness’. Hence “‘thisness”’ 
is the well-tested Upajivya in this case. This is at no time 
contradicted by the subsequent cognition of nedam rajatam. 


Ua a, agusited ga area | EMEA | ASA ATED woraaa fara, A 
ACITIAA lunnafafiece Tatalaeart = (ym p.593). 


Accordingly, texts which tend to dismiss the world as not real 
have to beunderstood in the sense that it does not exist indepen- 
dently of Brahman. That which has a beginning and an end has 
no independent existence. This world’s ‘‘non-existence’”’? means 
its eternal dependence. But it is not for that reason a myth as it 
is experience by all. So the right way of understanding its des- 
cription sometimes as ‘not-existing’ is that it is always under 
Brahman’s control and hence non-existent in its own right. It is 
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just a way of speaking, even as a son who is dependent on his 
father for all practical purposes is treated as of no account : 


aaararal ATT WT: TaeaaT I 
waaay Salfewafaqead Fe: i 
(Madhva, BT XI. 28.26-27) 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE DOCTRINE OF SAKSI 


THOUGH Madbhva accepts that validity is intrinsic to Pramana, 
defined as Yathartham, he does not rule out the possibility of 
error in experience. Under ideal conditions, of course, error 
will have no chance. But the actual conditions of life being what 
they are, error cannot altogether be eliminated. This leads us 
to the question of greater and less chances of error among the 
different Pramanas and to the most important question of epi- 
stemology, viz., the quest for an ultimate basis of certainty of 
all experience and knowledge, without which all our claim to 
secular and scientific knowledge must remain suspect and for 
the conditions which exclude not merely the fact but even the 
possibility of error. Jt 1s only the discovery of such a principle that 
could be regarded as the true fulfilment of the epistemological quest. The 
attempt to put knowledge on a foundation that will be impreg- 
nable and will not be open to doubt is historically associated 
with the philosophy of Descartes in the West. In Indian 
philosophy, the issue has engaged the attention of the different 
schools from much earlier times. The frequently occurring discus- 
sions on “‘Svatastva” and ‘‘Paratastva” of Pramanya are essen- 
tially concerned with this moot problem. But unfortunately, 
most of the schools have touched only the fringe of the problem 
and have not tackled it in all its bearings and in its proper 
perspective, as we shall see presently. 

We have shown earlier that the right theory of knowledge is 
that which admits that truth is organic to knowledge: 


1. Cf. at 4 ararara cert cafe aes, ATARI, ATTA SIT 
(NS p.217b) 
TAT Ta Aararaany | Aacaraan sary Af eavara: | (Vadavali) 
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samt fg reaeia:, «9 tyararesrareafafa = facerear: 

Knowledge carries and must carry its own proof. 1f the truth of 
a cognition should depend upon its agreement with some other 
factor, such agreement, again, will have to be similarly demon- 
strated on the basis of further agreement and so on ad infinitum. 
If the validity of the confirming and corresponding knowledge 
could be intrinsic, such a distinction could as well be conferred 
on the first knowledge itself at the first blush. The Madhva 
philosophers point out that if the function of ‘agreement’ 
( samvddapramana) were just one of ‘‘removing grounds of mistrust”’ 
the validity of the knowledge in question would turn out to be 
intrinsically made out : 


AMSAT THAT FERMI | 
HATA HT TAM AeTTATaes aT: A 
(Suresvara, quoted by Wym 1.17) 


If, on the other hand, the samvdda should establish validity 
inferentially, the validity of the mark of inference would have 
to be established first and if that is also to be inferred, there 
would be a regress of inferences. Nor can the provenness of 
validity be established by the absence of falsification (bdadhaka- 
bhava) as the conviction of the fact of there being no falsification 
is itself a knowledge like the affirmation of validity and it can- 
not have a greater value attaching toit, than any other earlier 
knowledge : afe araver waafe. If agreemer: with another item 
of knowledge is to determine validity, such agreement also, as we 
have shown, will need further corroboration and ratification. 

Jayatirtha points out in the course of a penetrating analysis 
of the problem of validity, that there are only six possible ways 
in which validity can be ascertained : (1) by reason ofits being 
caused by flawless senses; or (2) the certainty of its not being 
generated by defective sense-organs; or (3) on the basis 
of practical or pragmatic efficiency; or (4) agreement 
with another knowledge; or (5) at least absence of dis- 
agreement with another; or else (6) lastly, in its own right. And 
in everyone of these cases, the acceptance of the doctrine of 
“Svatahpramanya” in inevitable. For, in the first case, the 
flawlessness of the senses will itself be open to question. If that 
is to be decided in the light of the validity of the knowledge 
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itself, there will bea clear interdependence between the two. 
The same difficulty will remain in the second case also. The 
test of practical efficiency will not apply to cases of neutral acts 
of awareness or passive witnessing (uddsinajfiana). The aware- 
ness of pleasure and pain, being unique forms of intuition, 
standing apart from other ordinary acts of knowledge, will not 
admit of coherence with others. If agreement of knowledge with 
one of its own kind is to be the test of validity, even a succes- 
sion of illusory impressions (dhdrdvahikabhrama) will have to be 
passed as valid knowledge. If the intended coherence is with an- 
other unit of valid knowledge, the validity of the latter will have to 
besimilarly established and so on ad infinitum, Mere absence of 
contradiction, so far, will not bea sufficient proof of validity 
as there may conceivably be uncontradicted or perpetual 
illusions, in experience, like the common belief of the sky being 
blue. Any attempt to establish the validity of knowledge through 
external aids is thus foredoomed to failure. We are thus left with 
the only other alternative of the inherent validity of knowledge. 


But even this is not altogether free from difficulties. Knowledge, 
as an activity of the mind, cannot be invested with any kind of 
self-luminosity : 


afaaramt carat aacad 1 sATraraa (MVS p. 591) 
waa | TaETIaTaaT ~=(NVS, p. 436b). 


Judgments like ‘‘I know this’? point to the existence of a 
knowing self which alone can be claimed to be self-revelatory. 
Even assuming that knowledge as such is capable of revealing 
itself, it can only manifest its content or form; but not, also, its vali- 
dity : aq at at Taner | cals epeTaTa Ua | TT era STATS (VS, p. 
591). If validity is inherently revealed by knowledge, the 
knowledge arising from Vedic texts must make its validity felt by 
unbelievers like Buddhists. If they do realize its validity, they 
could not possibly refute it, as they do. This shows that the 
validity of knowledge is not revealed by the mere awareness of 
such knowledge—in other words, that validity is not made 
known by the knowledge itself, even if it be Svaprakaga, The 
power of self-illumination, as has been shown, can at best, help 
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knowledge to manifest its essence, to itself. But it cannot have 
any power to endorse the validity of tts content. Such a power can only 
belong to a principle of truth-determination which is not materially con- 
stituted, like the mind, and can, therefore, be credited with 
absolute validity in all judgments. Madhva finds such an_ulti- 
mate and absolute principle of knowledge and validation in the 
inner sense- (organ) of the self of man—his ‘‘Svaripendriyam”’ 
which he calls the ‘‘Saksi’? and which is ‘‘Jiana-grahaka’’ 
(intuitor of knowledge) and of its validity too (j#dnapraémanya- 
grahaka). It may be identified as the ‘Apperceiver’ of all our 
conscious states and their validity where such validity is present 
and is desired to be grasped. It corresponds to the faculty of 
a priori cognitions and is individual to each person. The raison 
d@’etre of attributing to Saksipratyaksa absolute infallibility and 
self-validation, which is denied in respect of ordinary percep- 
tions of the mind and the senses, is that the mind is liable to err 
and 1s open to doubts, albeit rarely; whereas, the judgments of the Saksi 
cannot be doubted and have never been shown to have been in the wrong 
and invalidated at any time in life : 


aad ait ate: ead arfiratt (AV, iii.4.41). 


SIRT Alaa Ca aaa Hafet | aa: aa eT SAS | frame san faa 
a area: away vata 1 ag atferawtsd etedwa: (VS p.591) 


The best proof of the unerring precision and infallibility of 
Saksi is furnished, says Madhva, by the most intimate and 
poignant experiences of life (of pleasure and pain) of which none 
of us has occasion to entertain the least doubt in his life : 

tT agraan qaafed + dia aaa, aft strafed ae aa, wash aera: 
(NS, p.591 b). 
aget frat aa aa aq arferewraq | 
or WA Fa Fa AaTaTHaTeA: 1 
* * * 
afafad + afrafe aa awrara tafaq (AV, iii.4°41) 

The whole of rational existence in the world would be made 
impossible, if the verdict of our Saksi as the ultimate reference, 
foundation and criterion of all knowledge and validity is questio- 


ned or proved to be in the wrong, even in one single instance at any 
time. The entire basis and superstructure of all religion, philoso- 
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phy, and science and of every activity of life will be blown up to 
nothingness, as by an atom bomb, the moment we dare to 
question or doubt the verdict of the Saksi : 


aistt wat a fart wart waarfear | 
wAaAwAe A FeaTTAaTTA 
Uae WAT Ta TeaTwMAAT Fa: ? (AV ii.3.28) 


aan aad, arrart-saqarfairasaaedt 4 YA: | ad Heater 
aca Hast: eI | freterar: alae, ater farstacafrcreraear | 
(Madhva, Pramdnalaksana) 


The case for the acceptance of Saksi cannot be put in more moving 
terms. 


It is, thus, incumbent on all thinking persons to accept the 
primacy of Saksi as the ultimate criterion of all knowledge and 
evaluate experience on its basis. The doctrine of Saksi, rightly re 


; : a, 
understood, will be seen to be both the true foundation and the -~- 


crowning point ofa really sound and thoroughgoing theory of; , 
knowledge. No theory of knowledge can really be complete without, it. | 
While all other adherents of the Svatahpramanyaview have been content with 
assuming that knowledge itself carries with 1t its own validity, Madhva 
has been the only one among Indiar philosophers to insist upon a further 
analysis and to probe the problemand go a step further and demonstrate 
that only the verdict of the Saksi can be the true terminus of validation. 
This marking off of the spheres of Vrtti-jfiana and Saksi-jfiana 
constitutes a remarkable advance of Madhva in Indian episte- 
mology. It may be seen to bridgea gap in the theory of self- 
validity and answer conclusively the objection of Udayana: 
STATS + eadt are, awarqaafda:. It is no use to contend, as do 
most adherents of Svatahpramanya, that if knowledge had no 
power by itself to affirm its validity, nothing on earth can give 
it that power and there will be no way in which such validity 
can be affirmed. But then, is the Svatahpramanyavadin aware 
of any single instance or form of knowledge that is incontro- 
vertible and uncontroverted ? If there is any such knowledge or 
judgment, it must perforce be the verdict of the Saksi and 
nothing else. It is only at that point that real self-validation 


and self-luminosity are possible : afe aenrfaftaea warmafaate sae 
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STATE Teas ATT; TAT ATT Ta Tae: TATA, TET TT: RTARTA 
a_afraq father eft asda: (VS p.218). 


The ordinary doctrine of Svatahpramanya explains that doubts 
do not arise in all cases, but only where there is positive 
knowledge of conditions which seem to contradict the know- 
ledge we have had; and if arguments are employed to test 
knowledge, it isnot so much for the positive task of establishing 
its validity, as for the negative one of eliminating the chances of 
contradiction and clearing doubts.2 The essence of Svatastva is that 
knowledge carries with it its own validity, which is implicit in 
it. This is seen from the behavior of persons who act unques- 
tioningly upon their knowledge, as soon as they have it, without 
waiting for its truth to be tested and ratified by a validating 
inference. This shows that non-contradiction is the only test of 
validity and that this guarantee does not forsake knowledge till 
it is positively disproved or doubted. 


It has been objected that this sort of explanation is unsatis- 
factory as it “confuses logical certainty with mere psychological 
belief’. A belief of validity isno indubitable index of its truth 
and no substitute for certainty. Prof. D.M. Datta argues that 
“this distinction though apparently sound, is, in the last ana- 
lysis, untenable. Certainty is nothing but a quality of knowledge. 
It would be useful if we could ascertain the degree of strength 
or amount of reasoning that would be necessary to turn a mere 
belief into a logical certainty. But this is logically and psycho- 
logically impossible, as different persons require different degrees 
of certification® for the validity of their knowledge and because 
no objective or logical limit can be set to the degree of strength 


2.0 TT TATTACTTTATOA Tea, AMAT CT TAT Tae STRAT 
4 Wa: (Raghavendra, Commantary on TT i.p.206). 

akatrenmaivaetrraereat dere eae, gaahatras, eaamarea 
fafa ora ferera nT (Vyasathirtha, TT 1.15) 


3. Cf. ‘‘As to evidence, the kind and amount required to warrant know- 
ledge, in distinction to opinion or belicf, varies generally according to the 
character of the cognizing mind and the kind and amount of knowledge 
obtainable. The term ‘sufficient reason’ affords no help here. (G. Trum- 
bull Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, p.239) 
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that is required to establish certainty. There is no way hitherto 
discovered of wholly eliminating risks of error” (Six Ways of Knowing, 
p.356). 

It is precisely at this point that Madhva interposes his crite- 
rion of Saksipratyaksa, backed by Pariksa (tests) as the terminus 
of all tests and processes of reasoning by which “belief could be 
converted into a logical certainty”. The approbation of the 
Saksi is the logical limit of all certainty, clarification and 
validation, as it is intuitive. 

aq eras wa afefae aawaq | (AV iii.4.41) 

He explains all cases of doubtful cognitions as ‘mental per- 
ceptions” not reaching down to the rock bottom level of personal 
and intuitive level of Saksinirdharana. 

aerated cafrakt cag ait ad I aq | 
ara aeret ater: eat + atferawat (AV iii.4.41) 

As Jayatirtha explains, ‘“The Saksi, is the ultimate criterion 
of all knowledge and its validation. Being however accustomed 
to truth and error in respect of sensory, inferential and verbal 
knowledge, the Saksi is not able to come to a decision straight- 
way about the validity of particular items of knowledge placed 
before it, when faced with doubts or the possibility of invalidity. 
However, it ts the mind and not the Sdaksi which is open to doubts: 

amrarasiet arfern:, fag ara wa (Fayatirtha, VTNt, p.15). 

To this end then, it resorts to the application of tests and 
experiments till it reaches a certain level where knowledge issues 
in an intuitive perception of pleasure, pain, satisfaction, relief or similar 
intuitive reactions. Since such intuitive experiences of the Saksi 
have not been known to have miscarried in any instance before, 
it is not assailed by any further misgivings about their truthful- 
ness and so desists from the application of further tests of truth- 
determination and rests satisfied in the validity of the knowledge 
and judgment so arrived at”. (VS, p. 218 b translated) .4 


4. Readalso: 

aq ad aafaa aferecorel faoa aafiratt aad ard, aq wepafeHors, 
aaafermeqaa, a arfarerq) Fa UIT? Aaa areas Hrestrsrrarary 
afaneg aaa aderaerfactrearacard | afeaqad ‘fe reer  avatat Area ATA- 
aanaarentaanaattafa | (MS, p.591 b-591) 
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Knowledge, then, receives its true and highest validation by 
the verdict of the Saksi and no theory of the self-validity of 
knowledge will be complete without the acceptance of such a 
final principle of validation. Such is the position of Madhva’s 


epistemology. 


CHAPTER XIX 


SAKSI AS THE ULTIMATE CRITERION 
OF TRUTH 


THE Madhva theory of knowledge distinguishes between 
ordinary knowledge through sensory channels termed ‘Vrttijfiana’ 
and intuitive perception by the self called Saksijfiana. This distinc- 
tion helps Madhva to give a consistent account of both valid 
and erroneous or doubtful cognitions, without impugning the 
fundamental claims of truth and knowledge to universal accept- 
ance. It is conceded by him that the normal judgments of the 
mind are generally correct and valid and that certification by 
tests is not always necessary. Tests are, therefore, instituted only 
when validity is desired to be assured of or argumentatively 
established or logically ascertained in caseof doubt. The acceptance 
of the Saksi obviates the necessity to carry on verifications upto 
“three or four stages” as proposed by Kumarila (Slokavartika, 
11.61). For if truth is to be ascertained and judgments of validity 
are to be passed at any stage of the process it cannot be at any 
level prior to ratification by the Saksi. From the ultimate point of 
view, even tests of non-contradiction would be helpless as 
guarantors of validity, unless the Saksi 1s summoned to vouch for the 
satisfaction of the condition of there being not only no contradiction but 
also no possibility thereof. Non-contradiction, again, may be un- 
contradictedness so far; or non-liability to contradiction for 
ever. The latter cannot be asserted on any authority save that 
of the Saksi. 

The epistemological necessity forsuch an ultimate principle 
of knowledge and its validation is accepted by the Advaitin 
also.? 


1. Cf. aarfe—sarat afragraisaafara: rT: 
(Bhamati ii.2.28) . 
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ara afcas fafaceaarface gyuT | 
But such a principle cannot be a mere registering machine, as 
in the Advaita. The very purpose of recognising the Saksi as a 
validating principle would be lost if, as in Advaita, the great censor 
of Saksi, the Apperceiver, were to be put down as a common and 
passive witness to true and false knowledge alike. 
afar sTANaTaarada = sararascate §=—(Advartasiddhi 1.11). 

This is why Madhva places the Saksi above all doubts and 
vacillations and makes it an absolute principle of infallibility?. 
It is untouched by any breath of uncertainty. Its credentials are 
never dubious. The reason for this is precisely the same as is 
given in Advaita : arfammt ava, aer aretisat area, Tey AATATAT 
(Brahmanandiya i,p.438, Bombay). The same point is thus 
elucidated by Madhva : 

wana FT ad aa fe afer 

a Scareit safaq gee: wet frre gad | 

aTHeMatfaaer wager fret | 

art fraty wan: aatilert wa 7: tl 

We: weit wat fae: ... 

eran Fart arat Tae stream (AV ii.3.28) 
‘‘Whether a given experience is true or false is to be ascer- 
tained by the Saksi. If this Saksi (the truth-determining princi- 
ple)should become tainted even in a single instance, there can be no 
certitude at all in epistemology. In order, therefore, to stabilize 
and guarantee the validity ofall the accepted values of life and its 
transactions, lay and scientific, carried on on their foundations, 
the Saksi will have to be accepted (whether one likes it or not) 
as the one flawless principle and criterion of validity by all of 
us. Once the flawlessness of Saksi is established, there is no fear 
of any regress in accepting the Saksias the validating principle; 
for it is capable of grasping its own validity and the validity 
of its judgments without appealing to any further authority, 
outside itself.” 

The place of Saksi in Madhva’s philosophy is unique. From 

what has been said above it should be clear that it will not do 
tothink of the Saksi merely as a sense organ or item of 


2. Cf areng xvefe AaTaTy (Par. v.2.11). 
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Pratyaksa. Its function certainly doesnot end merely with ap- 
prehending knowledge and its validity if it is valid and such 
other things. For the Saksi is no other than the self. It is also its 
Caitanya-indriya (essential sense organ partaking of the nature of 
consciousness) . Its distinction into self and its organ is one of 
reference and not of essence. Their relation is one of Savisesa- 
bheda in Madhva’s terminology. The Saksi is certainly the 
criterion of truth and validity. There is no fear of Madhva’s 
philosophy being reduced to the position of the. Carvaka by 
giving primary importance to Saksipratyaksa. For the Carvaka 
does not go beyond the ordinary (external) sense perception 
and Saksijfiana is notthe same as ordinary (external) sense- 
perception. Saksipratyaksa is perception by the Svariipendriya 
(inner sense organ) of the Atman. That is why Madhva draws 
a special distinction between ordinary Pratyaksa by the sense- 
organs (including the mind) and perception by the Saksi (See 
Chap. XVIII), and, speaks of seven types of Pratyaksa, arising 
through the five sense-organs, the mind and the Saksi: prat- 
yaksam saptavidham, Saksi-sadindriyabhedena (Madhva’s Pramanala- 
ksana) . 

The Saksi being the fundamental criterion of validity, of 
truth and error, in the last analysis of experience, even the 
truth of the unreality of the world or the identity of Jiva and 
Brahman, which are supposed to be taught in the Scriptures by 
the Advaitins, have to be brought before the bar of Saksi be- 
fore they can be accepted without question. This is not flouting 
Scripture and elevating Pratyaksa toa higher pedestal. 

There is one significant point to be noted in determining the 
scope of Upajivyatva (foundational support) with reference to 
truths falling exclusively within the domain of revelation and 
those which are within the limits of our own consolidated ex- 
perience. Madhva formulates a guiding principle in the light of 
which alone this question has to be decided : 

reer ea sat afeache zafaq | 

aaa aera aastera i (AV ii.1.4-5) 
“Generally speaking, perception is the criterion of truth. In 
some cases, it is also inference. With regard to things presented 
only on the evidence of Scripture, the position of being the 
criterion belongs only to it.”’ 
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This does not, however, falsify the claim made regarding the 
primacy of the Saksi, as the Upajivyapramana even as against 
Sruti. For Madhva himself has clearly given. one more ruling which 
is to be read concurrently with the above : 


qreaerfaxard anTaeaTfs Aa 

Tiere Fa, aaa faa: i 

afat Tage sq seater | 

waarefegeet earerrAearserat ol (AV iii.4.41) 


‘Therefore Scripture (Agama) has no overriding validity 
where it conflicts with the well-tested Pratyaksa; because, in 
such cases, the knowledge arising from sense-perception is the 
basis or fundamental ground (Upajivya). In other cases where 
Scriptural statements happen to be the sole proof and guaran- 
tor of the truths which fall exclusively within their purview (and 
do not fall within the range of ordinary perception including 
the Saksi), the position is reversed. In matters which fall 
entirely within the scope of worldly experience, it is perception 
(of the senses as tested by the Saksi) that remains the basis and 
standing-ground (Upajivya) with reference to Agama when 
its teachings conflict with the testimony of such Pratyaksa. 
As an instance of where Scripture is to be accepted as the sole 
basis of knowledge ( Upajivya) of particular facts or truths, may be 
cited the way in which ordinary human perception looks upon 
Avataras of God as human beings subject to various human 
frailties and imperfections. In such cases, as the Avatarahood 
is established solely on the authority of Scripture, and as Scrip- 
ture posits that God is flawless (ntrdosa) the ordinary human 
perception which looks upon the bodies of the Avataras as 
human and made of flesh and blood like those of ourselves and 
being subject to various imperfections, has to be rejected as un- 
authoritative’. 

Jayatirtha, explaining Madhva’s position as set forth above, 
sums up the whole discussion (in his VS) in the clearest terms 
which leave no room for doubt that when texts like “Tat tvam 
asi’ and ‘Neha nanasti’’ appear to teach the identity of Jiva 
and Brahman and the unreality ofthe world, such a_ teaching 
(or interpretation of those texts) has to be unhesitatingly rejected 
as invalid because it goes against the Upajivyapramanad which, in the 
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present case, 1s the tested Saksi-anubhava of the difference between 
the individual self and Brahman and of the reality of the world 
of experience: 


‘wea’ seaafeasitarfefaed aeneaafadaared ‘gag? aca 
efe-srrt Pera, ‘ara’ aera wife, sererenasiterar | (WS iii.4.p.593) 
Madhva has thus gone far ahead of his contemporaries and 
compeers in having postulated a new principle of truth-deter- 
mination in epistemology in the form Saksi, as the ultimate 
criterion of truth which is infallible and intrinsically valid. Its 
raison d’etre are (1) that it alone canbe the ultimate guarantor 
of the validity of all other Pramanas, (2) that it is the logical 
fulfilment and culmination of any really self-complete theory 
of knowledge, and (3) that it is the only means of intuitive 
perception of certain supersensuous categories like Time, Space, 
the nature of the self and its attributes, the mind and its modes, 
all knowledge of pleasure and pain, etc.? These experiences are 
regarded by Madhva as immediate experiences (sdksatkdra) and ” 
not as inferences, as in other systems. Take for instance the 
category of time as revealed in dreamless sleep, embodied in 
the recollection of the happy repose of sleep, expressed in the 
judgment “I have slept soundly and _ blissfully all this time”. 
This direct experience of time and bliss in Susupti cannot 
obviously be put down to the activity of the mind, which is admit- 
tedly at rest then. We have, therefore, to attribute them to the 
instrumentality of a special sense organ, whichis active even during 
dreamless sleep, when the mind itself is at rest, and coordinates 
the inmost experiences of the self. It is this spiritualsense organ 
of the Self that is designated as the Saksi, very appropriately : 
qafafasa caeqad aaifaa fe areiieqeat (VS, p.258). 
Once the existence ofsuch an instrument of intuitive per- 
ception is recognized, it would be easy to bring other intuitive 
perceptions of life, under its scope.The Saksi, as an instrument 
of knowledge and validation is not something extraneous to the 
knowing self or Pramata as such : afarra aracatq (PLt. p.30). 
The distinction of Saksi into Svariipa and Indriya (self and organ) 
is only one of reference and not of essence. Such a distinction 
is rationalized by the play of ‘“Visesas” (already dealt with). 


3. wer faa, aerered, waal, afer, aa, canal, arefsaagaren: 
PTAISMIBSAATINA, RATE: | (PP) 
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We cannot go beyond the verdict of the Saksi. It is the last 
word on validation, not only of ordinary experiences, sense- 
perception and inference, but even of the teachings of Scripture. 
Even the identity-texts of the Advaitins, to be valid, must 
concede the infallibility of the identity-judgments based on the 
verdict of the Saksi ratifying their expressed sense or experience 
as understood by them. 

It is easy to see that the validity established by Saksi must 
ex hypothesi be absolute and true for all time (dtyantika) or aatfrs 
warqat and not merely provisional or Vyavaharika. If it were 
not so, even the personal conviction of oneness said to be produ- 
ced by the identity texts will have merely a provisional and 
limited validity and would not hold good for all time, so much 
so that it might be liable to be set aside by some other doctrine 
of the Buddhist or other philosophers : 


taasrarafrerd war faraer acrat u (AV, iii-2.3) 
The verdict of Saksi must, willy-nilly, then, be credited with 
absolute validity for all time, by every philosopher, be he a Dualist or 
a Monist, a Realist or an Idealist. It is the basis, prop and support 
of all theory of knowledge : 


aaa aa ATTA ATAATT | 

wise A ay aaly oaagre sadt (AV ii.3.28) 
Madhva deserves thehighest recognition forhaving discovered 
and formulated such an a priori criterion of epistcmological 
reference and certitude and built up his system of metaphysics, 


on its solid foundations : faraamaraft aia aczara zat Eeaq | 
(NS, p.210) 

aeatae carferac aaa afanaana soucafata gery | 
(NS, p.30 b) 


Dr. Narain’s criticism in his Critique of Madhva Refutation of 
Sankara Vedanta that “The Madhva philosophers exhibit their 
weakness in their zealous advocacy of perception and overem- 
phasize the capacity of perception when not assailed by defects 
and being overpowered or invalidated by inference or tests, 
because for ascertainment of defects one has to resort to critical examin- 
ation and thereby depend on reasoning” (p.128) is thus off the track. 
For such ascertainment according to Madhva is made at the 
Saksi-level and not merely through inference. As for Dr. Narain’s 
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self-assurance that in spite of all this ‘the inference of the falsity of 
the world is more valid than the perceptual experience and it has such 
soltd foundations that it can stand the vehemence of the assault 
of Madhva criticism” (p.128) we can only say: Vidusam nottaram 
vacyam or Caksusi nimilya tat tatheti vadatah kah pratimallah ? 

Dr. Krishnakant Chaturvedi (Dvait Vedant ka Tattvik Anusilan 
p-210) holds that Madhva’s position that the Abheda Srutis 
cannot, on account of their opposition to their Upajivyapramana 
be accepted in their literal sense but must be suitably modified in 
other ways short of Svariipaikya “‘restricts the power of the Srutis 
to convey their meaning and devitalizes them—which does not 
do credit to the prestige of the founder of a aeons! of Indian 
Philosophy” ! (Og. Cit. p.210). 


We have seen that the principle of Upajivya-pramanaprabalya 
is universal in its application to epistemological and textual 
exegesis. There will be no raison d’etre for Pirva and Uttara 
Mimarhsa if the literal sense of Srutis is to prevail everywhere 
without question in vidhis, arthavddas or statement of facts and 
philosophical pronouncements. The resort to Gaunartha in cases 
of Upajivyavirodha is an_ exegetical principle accepted in 
Mimarsa, while the criterion of Akhandartha and two-level 
theory of truth as Paramarthika and Vyavaharikais only the 
brain-child of Sarnkara Vedanta. The former is an objective 
standard while the latter is purely subjective, drawn as a corol- 
lary from Brahmajfianvada, which depends on other gratuitous 
assumptions of a Nirvigesa-Brahman being obscured in part by 
Ajfiana (Ajfandsambhavdd eva mithyabhedo nirakrtah). ~ 

Dr. Krishnakant Chaturvedi’s inability to correctly appraise 
the merits of Madhva’s way of harmonizing the Dvaita and 
Advaita Srutis, in their right perspective, is shown by the manner 
in which he has completely ignored the grammar of Samanvaya of 
the whole of Upanisadic philosophy in a nutshell in the light of the 
metaphysical ideology of one Svatantra-Advitiya Brahman so 
impressively spelt out by Jayatirtha in one of the most important 
and moving passages of his Nydyasudha (beginning with the 
words : Sarvényapt hi Vedantavakydni......... quoted in Chap. III). 
One looks in vain for this famous passage from Jayatirtha’s NS 
in Dr. Krishnakant Chaturvedi’s own study of Dvaita Vedanta 
running to 231 pages. His criticism of the adequacy of Saksi as 


————————————————————————— 
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Upajivyapramana in resolving the conflict of Bheda and Abheda 
Srutis in Madhva’s philosophy suffers from putting the Saksi on 
a par with sense-perception in principle and substance, which 
defeats the very purpose for which Saksi has been recognised by 
Madhva as the seventh cognitive sense constituted entirely of 
the stuff of Caitanya and enjoying absolute certainty (ntyataya- 
tharthya) and the instrument of both knowledge and its validity 
by its intrinsic power (sahajafakti) and in cases of mdnasadarsana 
taking the help of Pariksa or critical examination only to 
eliminate doubts but not to establish validity. 


CHAPTER XX 


THEORIES OF ERROR IN 
INDIAN THOUGHT 


ERROR is the reverse of valid knowledge. It is an experience 
where an object is cognized as something else or as having. 
certain characteristics that really fall outside of its being. The 
cognition of a shell as silver, of a rope as a snake, andso on are 
instances in point. The explanation of errors of perception has 
been a live issue in philosophy. Is error due entirely to the 
object or solely to the subject or equally to both ? Quite a 
number of interesting theories have been propunded by Indian 
philosophers as to how error arises and what should be the 
status assignable to the object presented therein. Five main 
theories of error are generally referred to in Indian philosop- 
hical literature : 


ae aa: | SATA 
cotaaretdiadd eaiaasy tl 
These are held by the schools of Buddhist idealism, nihilism, 
the Mimamsakas, the Naiyayikas and the Advaita-Vedantins 
respectively. To these must be added the Ramanuja theory of 
error known as ‘‘Akhyatisamvalita-Yatharthakhyati’”? and the 
Madhva theory of ‘‘Abhinava-Anyathakhyati”. The Madhva 
theory is the outcome of an implicit criticism of the other 
theories. Madhva, in his AVhas briefly reviewed the Advaita 
theory of error, While formulating his own definition of what 
constitutes ‘‘Badha” (sublation) : 


famacaraat 3 oaratand da aadq (AV i.1.1). 
Jayatirtha takes advantages of this opportunity, while 
commenting on the above passage, to initiate a fullfledged 
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discussion of all the leading theories of Error held by the different 
schools and reviews them critically in the light of Madhva’s 
own theory, which he shows to be the most satisfactory one, in 
the end. 

In his review of the various ‘“‘Khyativadas’’, Jayatirtha raises 
many subtle questions about the problem. His arguments touch- 
ing the details of the controversies regarding the Khyativadas 
are sure to provoke thought on fresh lines among modern 
scholars and students of Indian philosophy. It seems worth- 
while, for this reason, to give a resumé of his examination of the 
different Khyativadas, before we come to his exposition of 
Madhva’s own theory of error. 


- (1) The Prabhakara View 


Error, according to the Prabhakara school of Mimarnsa, is 
made up of a fusion of two different cognitions. They may both 
be presentations or representations or one may be a percept 
and the other a memory image. In any case, error is only a 
partial truth. It is only imperfect knowledge. It is an omission 
rather than a commission. In the ‘illusory experience’ of shell 
as silver, which takes the from ‘“‘Idam rajatam” (this is silver), 
the ‘‘this” refers to the perception of the given object. Owing 
to abnormal conditions of defects, it is perceived as just a 
shining, white something. There is no perception of the speci- 
fic class-essence of nacreness (afracaatarafara). This partial 
perception produces a memory image of silver by reviving the 
impressions of it, owing to the similarity subsisting between the 
whiteness and brightness of the present object and the bright- 
ness, etc. of silver recalled by the memory image. Though 
memory, as a rule, is representative in character, yet, on 
account of abnormal conditions of defect, it functions here 
in a purely presentative capacity, by losing its representative 
aspect of “‘thatness’’.1 Thus, for want of discrimination between 
the essential features and content of these two different cogni- 
tions, they get fused into one and give rise to an identity judg- 
ment, in respect of their relation, owing to the similarity of the 


1. This is called ‘TAStTATHEATTA’ | 
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forms of the cognition and this is expressed in a judgment of 
their identity as ‘‘Idarn rajatam’’, and the person acts on it. 
Jayatirtha rejoins that the illusory cognition is felt to be a 
single determinate cognition of a given object (as in ordinary 
perception) : fafacefauraaa faary. It is not felt to be a composite 
cognition or a cross or amalgam of two different psychoses—a 
percept and a memory. There will be no responsive activity on 
the part of the percepient, if there is no positive determinate 
cognition of the given thing. In the last analysis, the Prabhakara 
must admit that this dual-cognition appears as what it is not, 
viz., a single determinate cagnition. That would be a tacit 
admission of error as a misapprehension (viparyaya), which he 
is fighting shy of. His attempt to take shelter under alleged non- 
discrimination between the true nature of the two cognitions, 
to account for the ready responsive activity, is futile. For, non- 
discrimination, as mere confusion of knowledge, cannot be the 
basis of such sure activity as follows the cognition. Moreover, 
the Prabhakara will have to face a serious difficulty in defining 
the precise nature of the difference between the two cognitions 
which, according to him, is missed in the illusory experience. 
This difference between the two cognitions cannot be put down 
as the essence (svariipa) of the cognitions themselves; or as their 
severality (prthaktva), or contrariety (vardharmya). As knowledge, 
according to the Prabhakaras, is self-luminous in respect of it- 
self and its content and as no erroneous knowledge as such is recog- . 
nized in the system, how could the difference between the two 
cognitions, which is, in reality, part and parcel of the content 
of a self-luminous cognition, be missed and remain unrevealed ? 
Nor can the said difference be a severality (prthaktva); for 
cognition which is an attribute of the self cannot have another 
quality residing in it. If the difference in question were to be 
viewea as Vaidharmya (contrariness) , one will have to define 
the nature of such vaidharmya. Is it of the nature of a mutual 
difference (anyonydbhadva) ? Even then, is it the mutual difference 
between “this”? and “silverness” that is not revealed in the ex- 
perience; or the reciprocal negation between ‘‘this” and ‘‘silver’’? 
It will not be possible to hold, that where distinctive terms like 
“idam” and “‘rajatam” are used in the proposition, in non- 
synonymous notation, the difference between ‘this’? and “the 
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class-essence of silverness” remains unrecognized. For, Vaidhar- 
mya, in the sense of reciprocal negation of identity, is to the 
Prabhakara absolutely identical with its substratum (#frre- 
wet). It is, therefore, impossible for the Prabhakara to contend 
that even though there are two different cognitions here, in the 
illusory experience, the mutual difference between them as a 
percept (idam) and a memory image (rajatatvam), is not realized. 
For the same reason, the difference between the cognition of 
“this” and “silver”, also, cannot remain uncognized. Similarly, 
the contrariness between “thisness” and ‘‘silverness’’ must 
also be admitted to be cognized by the very terms of the 
judgment—“Idam rajatam’”’, where the attribute of ‘“thisness”’ 
(idantva) which is incompatible with the silver is cognized 
in the object presented to vision and the attribute of ‘‘silver- 
ness” (rajatatva), which is incompatible with the object 
presented to the eye, is also grasped in the silver. The 
explanation that what is missed in the illusion is the absence 
of association between “this” and ‘‘silverness” (g@wacaanaa- 
a@:) and not the presence of their difference, would also be futile. 
For, ‘absence of association’ (waa) is the same as negation of 
such association (aatart) and such negation, according to 
Prabhakara, is absolutely identical with its correlative locus 
(afaaxunas). Hence, neither difference between the cognitions 
in question nor absence of association can remain uncognized, 
on the Prabhakara view. Jayatirtha is quick to point out that 
no such difficulty will be there on the Madhva theory of Anya- 
thakhyati, wherein also the given entity is mistaken for some- 
thing else, by missing the difference between the presented and 
the actual objects; for to Madhva, ‘difference’ or Anyonyabhava 
is not absolutely identical with the correlatives, but something 
that is only colorfully identical with it (afagerfaa). The Pra- 
bhakara cannot also explain the responsive activity to secure 
the silver, in the illusory experience, on the ground that there 
is the non-comprehension of the specific attribute of the given 
object viz., shellness which would distinguish it from silver and 
of the specific attribute of silverness as being present somewhere 
else which would distinguish it from the given object. Jayatirtha 
says that the two non-comprehensions together will prevent all 
activity. They'will hardly explain the person greedy of silver 
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stretching out his hand to the object before him unless he is 
under the strong (mis-) conception that what lies before him is 
the silver (that his memory image has brought up before him, 
as the Prabhakara would have it). Such activity, then, is a 
clear proof of the perceiver laboring under a misapprehension. 
The Prabhakara attempt to evade the fact of misapprehension 
in illusory experience and explain it away as a case of non- 
discrimination between two separate cognitions is epistemologi- 
cally unsound. 
(2) Ramanuja’s View 

Ramanuja propounds the Yathartha-Khyati view which he 
inherits from the precursors of his school, though he expresses 
approval of the Anyathakhyati view also. However, it is the 
Yatharthakhyati view that has come to be prominently associa- 
ted with his school, as its official view. Accordingly, Jayatirtha 
also takes special notice of it and ignores the other view in 
dealing with Ramanuja’s theory. 

According to Ramanuja, the object represented in error is 
always real and there is, strictly speaking, no invalid cognition 
at all. His theory is influenced by the Prabhakara view. The 
cognition of silver in theshell is relatively true and not absolu- 
tely false. The perception of silver in the shell is true enough, 
with reference to the element of silver present in the shell. For, 
says Ramanuja, every object in the world has some elements of 
the other objects in its constitution in varying proportions. He 
finds support for this idea in the doctrine of triplication 
(faqercr) and of quintuplication (t#tror) of elements (out of 
tejas, ap and anna) taught in the Upanisads and Puranas. He 
also argues that Vedic texts which permit the substitution of 
Pitika for Soma and of Nivara for Vrihi (in the case of non- 
availability of the original), clearly presuppose that the substi- 
tutes have in their make-up some elements of their originals. 
Perception also establishes so many resemblances among things. 
Such resemblances must necessarily be on account of their 
possessing common elements. Hence, the experience of silver in 
shell is to be treated as a valid experience to the extent that 
it is a perception of the actual silver elements in it. The reason 
why it is regarded by ordinary people as invalid is because it has 
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no practical utility. The question of designation and acceptance 
of validity ofa particular experience is governed, in normal life, 
by the fact ofgiven objects possessing a preponderance of the 
distinctive elements that constitute their being. The cognition 
of silver in the shell is, no doubt, a correct one in the sense 
already explained Only, it is a partial experience of silver in 
the shell. But owing to certain defects in the sense organ, there 
is a distortion of the shell element and the small portions of 
silver which constitute the shell get undue attention for the 
nonce and we have a perception of the silver in what is really 
shell-silver. This perception is wrong, not because it is a cogni- 
tion of the unreal or what is not in fact there, but because, it is 
a partial view or ari imperfect cognition of the real. Thus, error, 
according to Ramanuja, is not so much a misapprehension of 
one real as another, but a blundering into a subtle truth about 
things, unawares, which, under normal conditions, is generally 
missed or ignored. 

Jayatirtha rejects this theory as a picturesque fancy. The 
doctrine of Trivrtkarana (triplication of elements) on which 
Ramanuja takes his stand to support this novel theory of 
illusions, has reference primarily to the combination of the 
primal elements of tejobanna in primordial creation. It would be 
extremely far-fetched to attempt to legitimize our perceptual 
error on its basis. If remote causal relation is to be relied upon 
to validate the mis-perception of silver in shell, on the basis of 
Trivrtkarana, it should be possible to have the illusory perception 
of ever so many other things also in shell. It cannot be argued 
that owing to the perceiver’s Adrsta (unseen merit) and other 
special factors, only silver comes to be perceived in shell. Such 
an explanation would be in order only after it is conclusively 
established that silver is actually present in shell. 

The presumptive reasoning based on the examples of Pitika 
and Soma, etc., is equally unsustainable. For then, the question 
would arise : Are we to ascribe to Pitika a preponderance of 
Soma elements; or an equal measure of them; or only a_ very 
small number of Soma parts? In the first case, Pitika would 
be indistinguishable from Soma and could not be treated as a 
mere substitute for it. Indeed, even Soma, according to this 
theory of Ramanuja, is not pure and simple Soma but something 
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else besides and called Soma by virtue of preponderance 
of Soma-parts in its composition. If, then, the Patika also should 
have a preponderance of Soma-parts, there is hardly any 
reason why it should not be regarded as Soma itself instead of 
as a substitute for it. Ifthe Patika should contain Soma and 
Pitika parts in equal measure, it will lead to the perception of 
both, in the object. If Pitika should contain a small number 
of Soma parts it could nor carry out the function of Soma. 
Otherwise, even the shell could be used for silver in normal 
life. If the authority of the Sruti confers such right on Pitika, 
one could as well bow to the Sruti and dispense with the 
luxury of ascribing to Pitika parts more or less similar to Soma 
on the basis of some farfetched theory of things possessing all 
sorts of undetected elements of all other things. 

The question of responsive activity, in such cases of illusory 
experience, would pose a serious difficulty to Ramanuja. What 
on Ramanuja’s view is it that makes one who desires silver, 
as in the case of Suktirajatabhrama, stoop to pick up the shell? 
It can hardly be the non-perception of the preponderant ele- 
ments of shell in the given object. For non-perception cannot 
lead to such activity and if it does, even a man in his sleep may 
be expected to act that way. It cannot also be the perception 
of the limited number of silver-elements in the shell. In that 
case, it should be clarified by Ramanuja if it is the perception of 
the small number of silver-elements as such that inspires the 
activity or their perception as preponderant, or their merest per- 
ception (atataq). On the first view, the shell will never be per- 
ceived as silver and there will be no responsive activity to pick 
it up. The second view would open the door to Anyathakhyati- 
vada or the theory of misapprehension, which Ramanuja_ seeks 
to avoid. On the last alternative every other object in the world 
bearing similarity with silver elements may come to be picked 
up and the activity may not be confined to the shell. 

Again, why should the perception of the small number of 
silver elements in the shell be normally regarded as an ‘erro- 
neous experience’? If it is only because it is an experience of a 
partial truth and not a complete truth comprehending the 
fulness of the attributes of the given object, then, the Visista- 
dvaitin will have to accept that knowledge of the Supreme 
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Brahman attained even by the very best among gods and men 
will have to remain the biggest error.? 


(3) Buddhist Views 


The idealistic school of Buddhism looks upon the silver rep- 
resented in the illusion as real but not external as in the Nyaya 
school. This silver, if actually non-existent, can neither be 
presented in the illusion nor sublated. There isno proof of its 
existing elsewhere, outside, as an extra-mental reality. Error 
consists in projecting subjective ideas as objective extra-mental 
facts. The silver represented in illusion is thus merely ‘‘ideal” 
and, therefore, ‘‘internal” (jfdnariipam) and its immediate ap- 
prehension without actual sensory contact also proves its internal 
existence. The sublating cognition also merely corrects the 
misinterpretation. 

Jayatirtha shows that this (Yogacara) view of error is not 
supported by the sublating cognition, which clearly establishes 
the truth that the silver represented in the illusion is totally 
non-existent (ava, xaea wrafaaararaearerafatieaiatatgy). We have 
no right to twist its verdict and confer upon the silver represented 
in the illusion any reality of its own eitherinternal or external. 
The Buddhist idealist himself has to admit that the totally non- 
existent can be represented in illusions, when he opines that 
what is internal appears as external. Does this not amount to 
an acceptance of the position that illusion is the presentation of 
a given something as something that it is not or as involving a 
non-existent association ? The quality of externalness ( bahyatd) 
that is presented here, on the Yogacara view, is certainly not 
something that pertains to the silver, which is claimed to bea 
purely internal reality. The contention of the Yogacara that 
there is immediacy in the presentation of silver, without sensory 
contact, is untenable as there is actual sensory contact with the 
shell, which is responsible for the misrepresentation. The theory 
of internal reality of objects represented in illusion would lead 
to absurd results. There would be an actual burning sensation 


2. ea Ter er Miia ? aecimnefafe Aq; Fi maNTARfa qer- 
aifararat | (NS, p.53b) 
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inside the body when there is an erroncous superimposition of 
fire on a heap of Gufija weights. The Yogacara view seems to 
be more interested in finding ontological support for its 
doctrine of Vijfiana as the sole internal reality than in giving 
a straightforward explanation of illusions. The Asat-Khyati of 
the Madhyamika school of Buddhism holds that error lies in the 
manifestation of the non-existent as existent. But it fails to recognize 
that this illusion is due to the contact of the sense-organ with 
the shell as the adhisthdna, and under certain conditions. This 
point is brought out by Madhva in his theory of Neo-Anya- 
thakhyati. 


(4) Nyadya View 


The Nyaya theory of Error is “Anyatha-Khyati”. It explains 
error as the misapprehension of one real object as another real 
object existing elsewhere. What happens, according to the Naiya- 
yika, in an erroneous perception of silver in shell is simply 
this. The visual perception of shell as ‘‘this’’, takes place in the 
ordinary normal way. The attribute of “‘silverness’? which be- 
longs to the real silver existing elsewhere, is presented in this 
cognition as an attribute of shell, which is before the eye, in 
a general way. Neither the real silver which is present elsewhere 
nor its characteristic of silverness could, however, be connected 
with the visual organ through ordinary sense-contact. But as 
no perception of silverness as synthetically connected with the 
substratum can arise without such sensory contact, the Nyaya 
philosophers have thought it fit to invest a special type of extra- 
ordinary sense-relation connecting the real silver and silverness 
with the visual sense. This contact is the contact through cognition 
(arterertr scaTafe:).Thus, in the present case three things are pre- 
sented :a “this” (damdakdra or adhisthana), the silver (dropyam) 
and their identity (td@ddtmya); or a “this” (idam), silverness 
(rajatatuam) and their synthesis (samsarga). The Naiyayikas 
argue that as silver, silverness (and the substratum) remain 
uncontradicted (even after the sublating cognition arises) —as 
existing elsewhere in actual life—and as only the identity of 
“idam”’ and ‘‘rajatam’”’ or the association (samsarga) between 
“idam” and ‘‘rajatatvam” stands contradicted, the sublating cog- 
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nition must be understood to negative only the aspect of this 
identity or association and not the very reality of the silver. 
The “Badhakajiana’’, in other words, should not be taken to 
establish that the ‘silver’? represented in the illusion is non- 
existent (asat). It does exist elsewhere. If the silver which was 
represented in the illusion was non-existent, it could never have 
been presented directly to our perception. We are thus justified 
in assuming that the silver represented has an existence elsewhere, 
and that the sense-organ vitiated by defects, though in contact 
with the shell, causes it to be perceived as identical with the 
silver existing elsewhere. 

Jayatirth. opens his criticism of the above theory by point- 
ing out that it is opposed to the verdict of the sublating cog- 
nition which roundly and categorically asserts that there was 
no silver anywhere in the place occupied by the givensubstratum 
and that what appeared was totally non-existent : ara afa, waa 
‘aaeg wd sere’ «= eeaeafattara (VS, p.54b). 

The point is this. There is no evidence in the Badhakajfiana 
that the very silver that was represented in the illusion has an 
actual existence ofits own elsewhere. The existence of real 
silver (elsewhere) in a real world is one thing and the claim 
that that selfsame silver was represented here is another thing. 
The question is not whether silver really exists in the world! 
The question is of the status of the superimposed silver (dropitara- 
jata) and not of the unsuperimposed real silver (andropitarajata) . 
Madhva readily grants that the knowledge of the “‘dropita” 
presupposes the knowledge of the ‘‘andropita’”” and that no 
superimposition is possible without the reality of thesubstratum, 
and the prototype (pradhdna) of the superimposed object. But 
all that does not mean that we should give more than what is 
due to the superimposed object and regard it as having an 
existence of its own per se elsewhere. That, says Madhva, is 
going beyond the verdict of Badhakajfiana. The Naiyayika rea- 
list seems to be in the grip of a mortal dread of admitting ‘non- 
existence’ (asat) coming anywhere within the range of any of 


3. afuror 4 aga uaaeged faat | 
a Gierdafa safe... i (VTN) 
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our psychological experiences, for fear that it may undermine 
the foundations of his realism. But this is sheer nervousness. Jf 
the unreal and the non-existent cannot intrude upon our consciousness 
even in our illusions, where else can they intrude 2? Not certainly in 
our valid experiences. If our faith in realism is strong enough, 
it can resist the siren song of Vifvam.mithyad drSyatvat...... Sukti- 
riipyavat. But more of this later. 

Jayatirtha rightly points out that it cannot be seriously con- 
tended that the illusory experience itself isan evidence of the 
actual existence of the silver figuring in the illusion elsewhere. For, 
this illusory experience is in itself an invalid one. What proba- 
tive value can it have, then ? If it hassuch value, why should 
we not give the go by to the Bidhakajfiana and accept that the 
silver is actually there in the substratum where it is experienced 
at the time of the illusion ? Nor can the sublating cognition it- 
self be cited as evidence for the actual existence of the super- 
imposed silver, elsewhere. Its function issimply to deny the pre- 
sence or existence of the silver actually zn the locus where it was 
apprehended. It is neutral to the question of its existence or non- 
existence elsewhere. There is not much substance in the conten- 
tion that an illusion cannot be satisfactorily explained without 
assuming the actual existence of the ‘represented object’ (as 
such) elsewhere. As the illusion cannot be accounted for with- 
out the reality of the substratum, sensory and environmental 
defects, etc., only those factors can be taken to be established 
by implication. The question : how silver can be perceived if it 
is not existent, can be met by another : how can the silver exist- 
ing elsewhere be perceived here ? The existence of an object else- 
where is not an indispensable contributory factor for or a neces- 
sary antecedent to its subsequent projection in another place. The 
insistence on its existence elsewhere may be deemed necessary 
either to account for the sensory contact with it or for the pur- 
pose of providing the requisite mental impressions for the re- 
vival of a memory image. In the present case, sensory contact 
with silver (existing far away) is clearly out of the question and 
there is actual sensory contact with the substratum, which will 
do to revive the Samskaras of formerly experienced silver and 
thus account for the appearance of the illusion without obliging 
us to invest the very silver (aa scitaeta <rrer) that is super- 
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imposed, with a factual existence elsewhere. One can under- 
stand the point that Sarhskaras of silver presuppose a prior €x- 
perience of silver. And that experience, if valid, would, in its 
turn, presuppose the real existence of that silver somewhere 
within the range of our own experience. But all this has nothing 
to do with the dropita-rajata with which we are here and now 
concerned in error. 

The Naiyayika seems to be obsessed by his over-zealous attitude 
in favour of realism, andsohe triesto confer a sort of vicarious 
reality upon the superimposed object. But forgetful of his own 
epistemological dictum that the non-existent cannot be present- 
ed, he is prepared to admit that the identity of the given (shell) 
with the other real (presented) or the association (samsarga) 
between ‘“‘idam’” and ‘“‘rajatatva” thatis presented is non- 
existent (asat) and that they are somehow presented. 

Madhva’s question is : why should we draw the line at 
‘identity’ or ‘sarhsarga’ and not extend it to the Gropya as such ? 
Take again the case of jar which has been destroyed or one 
which is to be produced. Suppose it is mistaken for some other 
jar. Some of us at anyrate, fallinto the former type of error. How 
will the Naiyayika explain such cases ? Will he maintain that 
the jar that is no longer in existence or is yet to come into being 
has even now a physical existence of its own, elsewhere and 
figures in the misapprehension ? That the jar in question did 
once exist or may come into existence at a future time, may be 
true enough. But the point is that such existence at other times 
has no direct bearing on the appearance of the illusory experience 
of it now. The existence of the object is useful only in produc- 
ing the necessary impressions of it, which may, under certain 
conditions, engender a misapprehension. The Naiyayika is fight- 
ing a ghost of his own imagination if he is presuming that 
theoretically it is possible for any philosopher to explain a 
perceptual illusion without recognizing the reality of both the 
adhisthana and the pradhana (prototype) of the superimposed 
object (dropya). Perhaps the position taken up by the Buddhist 
Madhyamika or the Mayavadin made him think of such a 
possibility and safeguard the interest of realism by insisting 
on the reality of the superimposed object elsewhere with a 
vengeance. But the Madhva philosophers, by insisting on the 
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equal necessity of accepting the reality of both the prototype 
(pradhdna) and the substratum (adhisthdna) in accounting for 
illusions, have taken the wind out of the sails of the Nyaya 


realist. 
(5) Advaitic View 


The Advaitic theory of error is known as Anirvacaniya- 
khyati. It prefers to treat the object presented in illusions as 
‘neither real and existent’ (as in the Nyaya and Mimamsa 
schools) nor as unreal and non-existent as in Buddhistic 
nihilism; nor even as ‘internal’ as in Yogacara. Starting to 
explain illusion as an epistemological problem, it ends by 
metamorphosing it into a metaphysical problem. It introduces 
certain complicated and cumbersome technicalities (Prakriya) 
in explaining the genesis of error. By clever dialectical quibbl- 
ing it invents the coneceptand category of an‘indescribable and 
undefinable’ tertium quid between the poles of Sat and Asat and 
introduces it deftly into the realm of erroneous experiences, in 
the first instance and ultimately seeks, by more ingenious 
dialectics, to extend it to the whole gamut of human experience 
(including the so-called ‘*Vyavaharika” ) and sweep it off from 
the sphere of reality and liquidate it in the bosom’ of the great 
Anirvacaniya. The Anirvacaniya-khyati is, therefore, to say the 
least, metaphysically-motivated. It regards the cognition of 
silver in shell as a dual-cognition. It also holds that after the 
contact of the defective sense-organ with the shining shell 
there isa mental modification in the form of ‘this object’ 
(tdamakdra-vytti). Then, through the operation of Avidya, sup- 
ported by the former impressions of silver revived by the 
similarity of characteristics of the given object, there is the 
actual production of ‘indescribable silver’ (affaeiorm). This 
indescribable silver lasts as long as the illusion itself lasts 
(dhikdla). But then, its status is only ‘“‘Pratibhasika” (apparent). 
It is neither real (existent) nor unreal (non-existent) nor both 
(sadasat). Its special status as defying characterisation in 
terms of Sat and Asat (and both together) is established by 
the famous Arthapatti argument adumbrated by Sarkara : 
aaa aed, saeaa sitta. The concepts of Sat and Asat being 
mutually exclusive, their coexistence also is ruled out. 
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This theory has‘its own defects. In the first place, the view 
that the illusory silver is produced by nescience and is destroyed 
by the true knowledge of the substratum, will be inconsistent 
with the terms of the sublating cognition which denies the 
existence of the silver per se with reference to all the three 
periods of time : var, aatfrafraurarrd | Sat atatefer afacafa afar 
caer frgata (Vm). 

The illusory silver being a transformation of Avidya, which 
has the Atman for its locus, cannot be presented as an external 
reality. The externalisation of this illusory silver cannot be 
explained on the ground that as the Atman is pervasive, it 
pervades the shell also and that in this way the silver which is 
a transformation of Avidya having its locus in the Atman 
delimited by the shell, comes to be cognized externally as 
associated with the shell. 


Assuming that this is so, this silvershould be open to per- 
ception by other persons also who may be looking at the shell 
at the time. Anyway, granting that this silver is actually 
produced, we may ask how it is actually apprehended. Is it by 
sensory contact or through Sarhskaras (impressions) or by 
Saksi ? In this case, there is no silver prior to the contact. It is 
said to be produced at the very time of its apprehension. There 
is a stalemate here. As the illusory silver has had no prior 
existence, its apprehension by Samskaras is out of the question. 
Nor can the cognition of the silver be ascribed to the witness- 
consciousness as in the case of the inner perception of bliss. 
For this cognition is invariably concomitant with sensory 
activity and cannot therefore be put on a par with the percep- 
tion of bliss etc. by the Saksi. It cannot be said that as the 
sensory activity terminates with the awareness of the substra- 
tum there is need for the witness-self to cognize the silver 
produced by Avidya. For, as the knowledge of the substratum 
does not seem to have any direct hearing on the perception of 
the silver, on the Advaitic theory, its indispensability would 
seem to suggest strongly that far from being due to a trans- 
formation of Avidya and all that, the apprehension of the 
silver in the shell is the outcome of a mental distortion of the 
given datum caused by the sense organ being vitiated by 
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certain defects and abnormal conditions and that it isa case of 
Anyathakhyati and nothing more. 


By implicating the Saksi in the error the theory takes away 
the right of the Saksi to pronounce judgment upon it through 
the Badhakajfiana. For it cannot both be the accused and the judge. 
The Madhva theory, as will be seen, shows acorrect apprecia- 
tion of the position and the role of the Saksi in the sphere of 
epistemology. However, even supposing that sensory contact 
with the substratum is insome way contributory to the apprehen- 
sion of the illusory silver by the Saksi, in the Advaitic theory, 
it will entail a compromise with the Akhyati theory, inasmuch 
as the cognition of the Pratibhasika silver is thus a compound 
of two cognitions, one of the substratum by the sense-organ and 
the other of the Avidyakarajata by the Saksi. Such dual cogni- 
tion will bar activity. Even if the Saksi is made to apprehend 
the identity of silver with the shell and make activity possible, 
still the fact that there are two cognitions here will militate 
against the fact of the present cognition of silver being felt to be 
a single determinate cognition. The attempt to establish a uni- 
tary cognition on the basis of the simultaneous reflection of the 
witness-self in both the mental states of tdamakdra-antahkarana- 
vrtti and ripyakaravidydvrtti presupposes the acceptance of a pet 
theory of the Advaita school. 


The concept of ‘“‘Anirvacaniya’’ itself rests on the presump- 
tion that the object presented in illusions cannot be a non- 
existent thing as the non-existent cannot be directly presented 
as existent in experience. ‘his assumption itsel* is not well-found- 
ed. In fact, the Advaitin himself cannot explain the illusion 
without accepting the fact that the non-existent does appear and 
ts presented as existent directly, zn ourtllusions. For the anirvacaniya- 
silver must appear as existent in order that there may be the 
practical activity on the part of the perceiver. If the anirvaca- 
niya is presented as anirvacaniya there will be no illusion to speak of, 
or, if it should appear as non-existent (asat). The error can 
arise only when and where it is presented as existent (sat). How 
then can the Advaitin assert : Asac cen na pratiyeta and conclude 
that ergo the object presented in the illusion cannot be asat? 
Advaitic dialecticians have indulged in a lot of dialectical 
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verbiage and quibbling to cloud the issue. Jayatirtha has fully 
brought out their untenability. 

The practical activity inspired by the illusion cannot be 
explained on the assumption that there is merely a presentation 
of silver without its presentation ‘‘as existing’’ (sat). There can 
be no direct knowledge which is not expressed without a specific 
determination either positively or negatively. Hence, the ques- 
tion has got to be answered as to what is meant by the conten- 
tion that the Vyavaharikasattvam” of the shell which comes to 
be superimposed on the silver (which is apprehended) is also 
‘anirvacaniya’. For, as ‘anirvacaniya’ it must partake of the 
nature of either the Vyavaharika or the Pratibhasika. If it 
partakes of the nature of the Vyavaharika, the silver would also 
be Vyavaharika, inits turn, instead of being purely Pratibha- 
sika as it is deemed to be. In the other alternative, the question 
will be as to how it actually comes to be apprehended,—whether as 
Pratibhasika (asit actually is in point of fact) or as Vyava- 
harika. If the Pratibhasika appears as Pratibhasika, there will 
be no effort on the part of the perceiver to pick it up as he 
knows thata Pratibhasika canserve no practical purpose. In order 
to account for purposeful activity, it has to be admitted that 
the Pratibhasika silver comes to be presented in the immediate 
cognition as Vyavaharika. The question will now arise, if such 
Vyavaharikatva as is presented is really existing in the superim- 
posed silver or not existing there. If it exists there, it cannot be 
regarded as Pratibhasika any longer. If it does not exist there 
and is still presented to cognition as existing there, we have a 
clear case of a non-existent something presenting _ itself 
to ourimmediate perception in such illusory cognitions as 
existing. We are thus face to face with Asatas sattvena aparoksataya 
pratitih, in erroneous knowledge (bhrama) which the Advaitic 
dialecticians have been trying their best to avoid and deny. 

If itis still contended that even such Vy4avaharikatva is 
actually ‘anirvacaniya’ and is superimposed,‘ the whole series of 

alternatives will have to be raised again in regard to the manner 


4. afteriaremicenad yt gerbera | (Madhva, VW) 
This criticism of Madhva is directed against Citsukha’s exposition. Jaya- 


tirtha has quoted passages from Citsukha while explaining the relevance of 
the above criticism. 
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of appearance or presentation of the second, third and subsequent 
“anirvacaniyas”’ that the Advaitin may try to take shelter in, until 
the regression terminates somewhere. Where it does so, the diffi- 
culty in régard .to the practical activity in the absence of the 
direct perception of something non-existent a» existing will rear 
its head again. 

Thus, the concept of ‘Anirvacaniya”’ as applied to the object 
‘presented in our erroneous perceptions (such as of silver in the 
shell or its relation) makes the problem of error in Advaita 
philosophy more confused and complicated than in any of the 
other schools. 


CHAPTER XXI 


MADHVA’S THEORY OF ERROR: 
ABHINAVANYATHAKHYATI 


A realistic theory of knowledge has no reason to fight shy of 
errors and illusions in human life. Illusions do not upset the 
normal foundations of life and knowledge. On the contrary, 
they serve as foils to valid experience and give it its significance 
and value. The Madhva theory of knowledge is, as we have 
seen, wide enough to provide a place for dreams, errors and 
illusions in life. The Mimamsakas and Ramanuja, however, 
fight shy of errors and seek to explain them away. Madhva 
feels that there is hardly any justification for doing so. Life is 
wide enough to hold both truth and error. Human nature and 
conditions of life being what they are, it is not possible to 
eliminate errors or expect our experiences and knowledge to be 
always veridical. This is proof of the limitations of the individual. 
A sound theory of knowledge, therefore, must take note of the 
limitations of life and human understanding and reckon with 
occasional jolts, disappointments and illusions in life and be 
able to explain their true nature and conditions, so as toarm 
us against them. 

It is idle to shut one’s eyes to errors and refuse to recognize 
them as such or call them by different names as “‘Vivekagraha’’, 
‘‘Pramustatattakasmarana”’ and so_ forth. The senses deceive 
us at times. But that is only rarely and in exceptional cases 
and under definite conditions. Madhva feels, therefore, that 
there is hardly any justification for either extreme of banishing 
errors altogether from life and transforming them into truths 
and half-truths by verbal juggleries and theological quibbles? 

1. aa aafanrafafa aafaet way 
aa yard warfetaard afsaaticg 1 (Sribhdsya, i.1.1) 
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or dismissing all experience,—errors as well as certainties as the 
merest illusions a la accepted ones, as in the case of the Bud- 
dhist nihilism and Advaita: 

Wa AT Fat Mac Wea TMT | 

qalcataerat ead Tat HT Targa: 1 (Madhyamika Karika) 

wafer fazar scaacareaarft fe | 

Taq: A AW sve: cacifsraqat war 1 

(Kumarila : Slokavartika, Sitra, 5, verses 2-3) 


The Madhva theory of truth and error is expressed in the 

following formula : 

aeaira aarat svar, ararerfevaa: 1 avett aa fafercararer: warfaafa 
aU irad:, HAHAHA ara aa Tella | Metaeeaeg sarareafata 
TMATAMA way u (VS, p. 48 b) 

““Knowledge has validity as a rule. Errors are the exceptions. 
Saksi the Apperceiver is always assured and certain of the 
validity of his judgments and grasps directly the modifications 
of the mind without being assailed by doubts. When the mind 
is assailed by doubts, the Saksi assures himself of the invalidity 
of the knowledge with the help of tests. Such is the position of 
the adherents of Badarayana’’. 

waa: aawitte:, adisaradttafaeramdtata warfatcard 
(Madhva in VT) 


*T]lusion consists in an unreal or non-existent object or rela- 
tion being presented in immediate perception as real and 
existing and of a really existing object or relation as not- 
existing”’. 

This appears to be the most rational attitude to take to the 
problem of truth and error and stands for a dispassionate asses- 
ment of experience.” Madhva is no sophisticated realist to deny 
that there can be illusions of any kind in our cognitions or to 
dispute the central assumption of logic and philosophy that 
things are not always what they seem. The occurrence of illusions, 


2. Cf. Ramanuja’s admission : 

erreararcarfanrafe aecaty weal, Aeaqaraaatsawaraily: | Tacwarfrqet 
warrant, arenearfarat sate, wenfart safeirafaagaa sag. 
aaa a, faqaraqararast faearacat * * * (Sribhasya i. 1.1) 
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at times, only confirms the normality of true experiences at 
other times. 

The Madhva theory of perceptual illusions is a bold and 
dexterous combination of the salient features of the Asat-khyati 
and the Anyatha-khyati views. Madhva defines illusion as_ the 
appearance of a thing as different from what it really is, i.e. of 
an unreal or non-existent object or relation as real or existent and 


vice versa : 
aed: arandifa: adisaramitfateaarrdtiata ati: (GT ii. 26). 

It is easy to see that such must be the nature of an_ illusion, 
if reality is defined as ‘‘Andropitam” and ‘‘Pramana” as 7aTaq or 
qarafeuaaafararatfeayq. The root of this theory is the presentation 
of some non-existent entity, fact or relation as existent and real 
in a given substratum, with which the sense organ is in contact 
and when other conditions propitious to the erroneous cognition 
are also there : 

TIM WIAA UleHa, eaaaT dant a, Weeds sae ar 
atfafaga: | (VINT p. 55b) 
aeaft weal wearer: safesqararaa: t (VS p. 47) 
This element of false presentation is the mark of illusions : 
waar Tee UTetad sited (AV i. 1.28). 
It would be futile to deny it,: 
Cf. warmer wierd 
aatarad aaAaaearad fe aq ue 
(Kumarila : Slokavartika. p. 245) 
The Asatkhyativadin is, therefore, right in holding that the 
object of illusions is utterly unreal. But he is not justified in 
denying any kind of reality to any of the constituents of that experi- 
ence, including the adhtsthana, etc. and dismissing the entire fabric 
of that experience as a baseless fancy (nirdlambanam): 
frefassrraredeatid = 
If nothing in the constituents of an illusion is real, there will be 
no possibility of sense-contact, without which there will be no 
perceptual knowledge, true or false. Jayatirtha clarifies another 
important point in Madhva’s theory of illusions, which is that 


‘ 


3. The Madhva view agrees only with the first half and disagrees with 
the second half. 
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the superimposed object and its iden tity with the sub- 
stratum are both non-existent when the former is far away from 
the latter as in the illusion of the snake in the rope. But when, 
as in seeing a mango tree and a jack tree standing close to each 
other from a distance, one misses their distinction and errs in 
thinking that there is only one of them, only the identity is non- 
existent.4 Madhva, therefore, holds that notwithstanding the 
unreality of “‘the silver in the shell”, it is through contact with 
the real piece of shell that the sense-organ, vitiated by defects, 
gets a distorted apprehension of it as a piece of silver. It is sub- 
sequently realized that this silver is absolutely non-existent 
within that spatio-temporal setting. Jayatirtha gives classical 
expression to this view : 

Ufearatrace svefataa aAaaadataaa HAMA AT Wad, a WA 
Rata | (NS p.48 b) 
He also indicates clearly the parting of the ways between the 
Madhva doctrine and the Buddhistic view of Asat-Khyati in this 
respect : 

a ad waatted ea Crear FATA ga: | i {| 
_ ( Tdyt p. 11 b) 

aa Ua aracerfasat: | aad ae fata cae arat at aad Bart aq 
qaeafa: ed | a aafacqery 1° (NS p. 48b) 
It is, thus, needless and impossible to confound the Madhva 
theory with ‘‘Asat-khyati’’, in the accepted sense of the term. 

Since the acid test of an illusion is in the sublating cognition 
(atanatty), its true nature should be fixed in the light of the 
Badhakajfiana. Now, the stultifying cognition takes the form : 
“There is no silver here; only the non-existent silver had 


4. afes adarderanmrasaaead ? sead—aanieaafassrrafated aa OAT- 


SRFAATAAAT | aa ga: aafaferates da ad, AeA ATTA | 
(NS p. 54) 


5. “We do not, like the Sinyavadins, regard the cognition of silver as 
‘baseless’ (i.e. without a real substratum). We accept that this cognition has 
the shell for its object though it does not cognize it truly as shell. For the same 
reason, there is no question of our view being the same as ‘Asatkhyati’. 
There will be ‘Asatkhyati’ only when it is held that whatever is presented in 
erroneous perception (including the substratum) is all non-existent. Such is 
not our view. (How then can our view be mistaken for Asatkhyati ?)” 

(WS p. 54) 
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appeared to exist”. Madhva takes his firm stand on the ex- 
press authority of this Badhakajfiana, in adjudging the status 
of the object of illusion as an utter unreality (atyantasat) . 

The Anyathakhyativadin merely intoxicates himself with an 
inferential unction that the superimposed object must have a 
reality of itsown elsewhere, which is hardly relevant to the 
form or content of the sublating knowledge. This is precisely 
the point of departure between the Nyaya and Madhva view 
of Anyathakhyati. It is to bring out this distinction of Madhva’s 
theory that Jayatirtha christens it as ‘‘Abhinavanyathakhyati”’ 
(neo-Anyathakhyati) and contrasts it with the Nyaya theory. 
He points out that the scope of the Badhakajfiana is 
strictly limited to denying the presence of silver in the given 
substratum and its identity with it, and that it is quite in- 
different to the question of the existence of the silver 
elsewhere. The difficulty of establishing a sensory contact 
with an object existing elsewhere (anyatra sat) would also 
be insurmountable. It is unnecessary to assume the reality 
of superimposed objects elsewhere, when illusions could be 
satisfactorily explained without such an assumption, by certain 
defects in the nature of the sensory contact. Even the Anyatha- 
khyativadin must admit that, in point of fact, sensory contact 
has been only with the actual substratum before the perceiver, 
viz., the nacre. If then, sensory contact with the shell should, 
as has been the case here, actually produce the misapprehen- 
sion of silver, for the nonce, it is surely a piece of misplaced 
ingenuity to propound a very elaborate theory that the 
selfsame silver must be having an actual existence somewhere 
else (anyatra sat). That is imagination running riot. What has 
actually happened in this case issimply thatsensory contact with 
nacre has somehow led toits erroneous perception as identical 
with silver that is not there, i.e. to say, purely non-existent. The 
existence of real silver similar to the one perceivedin the illusion, 
elsewhere, in the shop, is one thing and to claim that that very 
thing has come over here or that that very thing is there, is 
quite another. Real silver may be remotely responsible for furni- 
shing the background to the present illusion. Madhva does not 
deny that. What he denies and what the Naiyayika asserts is 


6. ‘Ale Tat, wate wre serve’ | 
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that the selfsame silver (that was superimposed) 1s existing 
elsewhere (and could not otherwise have appeared). The 
Naiyayika unhappily is mixing up the issues. The first proposi- 
tion is entirely true and unexceptionable,—that there is a real 
‘silver outside the present illusion. It is not only conceded by 
Madhva but is laid down by him as the necessary precondition 
and invariable concomitant in all illusions : 

Peres 5 Fer 4 

7 rfaniate Sette cacraratfeacate nn (VIN) 

Without two real entities, viz., a substratum and a prototype 
of the superimposed object being given outside the illusion, 
no illusory experince can be explained even in dreams or 
magical creations. But, there is no justification, says he, for 
the dogma of the Nyaya Realists that the superimposed object 
must always, as such and in its own self, have an actual existence 
elsewhere : 

qa waar aes AAA! saet HS weifafefa Fa? aeaa arasty 

way? a Oda ard wa TataeTHTfT! «(WS p.54). 
In the light of this clear and unmistakable criticism of the 
Nyaya view one cannot but express astonishment at P. Nagara- 
jarao’s remark about Madhva’s doctrine that “the radical 
Realist that he is, Madhva wants to give a complete objective 
basis to the content of error after the model of the Nydya_ school’? 
(P. Nagarajarao, ‘Error, Doubtand Dream in Dvaita Vedanta,” 
Fournal of Oriental Research, Madras, xi, pt. 4, p.295). If any- 
thing, Madhva denies that the content of error (bhramavisaya) 
has an objective basis : %ft f aa tHe atafa? (VS p.46) 

The existence of an object of illusion elsewhere may be deemed 
necessary either for securing sensory contact with it in order to 
render the perception of silver (or the like) possible, or for 
awakening the impressions of silver in the mind (rajatasamskaro- 
dbodha). Neither ground is admissible. There is no possibility 
of sensory contact with an object existing somewhere else and 
if such existence is required merely to furnish the necessary 
mental impression of the object, such a result could be explai- 
ned by the past experience of it, without making the selfsame 
object come down and present itself in the illusion.” It is for 

7. xfrartafanaid at qaread, dearcfrgad at? are: | dearer TH 
arlaqaararan waif saat wearaaaernera | (VS p. 54b) 
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this reason that Madhva insists on the reality of a ‘‘SadySa” 
(prototype) in addition to that of an adhisthdna (substratum) 
as the sine qua non of all illusions. But there is no reason to 
assign an intrinsic reality of its own to the superimposed object 
erse. One should not miss this subtle distinction between 
the Nyaya and the Madhva views of the status of the dropya 
and confound the two. 

A careful examination of the various theories of error held by 
different schools of Indian philosophy shows that the ideas of 
“‘asat-khydti”’ and ‘‘anyathakyhyatt constitute their greatest common 
measure of agreement. Madhva’s theory of ‘‘Abhinavanyatha- 
kyati’’® combines these two common elements of the theories of 
illusion in right proportions and formulates a balanced theory 
of error. Its most important finding is, of course, the fact of the 
presentation of the non-existent in illusions (aaa: arta TateqTahea:) . 
The whole theory of Madhva turns on this hypothesis. This is itself 
derived from the nature of the Badhakajfiana (aa¢a we serara). 
The question of the presentability of “Asat” (the non-existent) 
in erroneous knowledge (aad: araaraderaar wa saieqaaft:, as it is 
technically known) has been ably argued and established at 
length by Jayatirtha® and Vya4satirtha following Madhva. As a 
matter of fact, the category of Anirvacaniya itself, by definition, 
is made to rest on the presumption of the non-presentability of 
‘Asat’. But the assumption itself is gratuitous and inconsistent 
with the conviction of difference from asat (asad-vailaksanya), 
which the monistic philosopher has, in respect of the world : 

wafer aaeanaea fe 1 
Teareacaiart ae at fravat uv (AV i.1.1) 

One of Dr. K. Narain’s criticisms against Madhva’s doctrine 
of illusion is that “‘it violates the basic principle of epistemology that 
the object of immediacy is identical with the object of cognition” (Op. 
cit. p. 152). 

This objection has been met by Vyasatirtha who makes it 
clear that the principle referred to is true only of Aparoksaprama 
(immediate valid knowledge) and not of Bhrama (misapprehen- 


8. wert wfrrarrarenfy (VS p. 46b) 


9. For details see my HDSV, pp. 262-64 and pp. 350-51. 
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sion). Otherwise, the Advaitin too would be hard put to it to 
explain sensory contact with ‘anirvacaniya’ silver which, 
according to his theory, is produced at the very moment of 
its apprehension : The object in order to come to be perceived 
by sense-contact with the eye must exist prior to the moment of 
its coming to be perceived. But this is hardly possible in 
Guidyakarajata which is said to be generated at the moment of 
its apprehension. 


afg drrawet ea casa srafer 1 Aa: SetfaaAA Ta THATATTT- 
SI waeatraatanaigasa: ea aa AA? (Vym, p. 420) 


IV. THE WORLD OF EXPERIENCE 


CHAPTER XXII 


REALITY OF WORLD EXPERIENCE 


BELIEF in the reality of the world and its values is, naturally, 
one of the fundamental tenets of theism. It is a metaphysical 
doctrine and not a mere theological dogma. We may, there- 
fore, turn to the grounds on which it is based. These may be 
brought under the three heads of perceptual, rational and 
scriptural grounds admitted in the system of Madhva. 

We have seen that Madhva recognizes an additional sense 
or instrument of knowledge, —the Saksi (besides the other six). 
The reality of world-experience follows as a consequence of the 
acceptance of the doctrine of Saksi and the implications of the 
doctrine of Pramana (applied to the other instruments of 
knowledge). The knowledge produced by the senses is normally 
valid and true, under requisite conditions of knowledge and 
proper types of contact of the sensory apparatus and this know- 
ledge is not ordinarily contradicted. It is accepted inall schools 
of Vedanta that knowledge carries with it its own validity 
which is intrinsic to it. The Dvaita, Advaita and Visistadvaita 
are pledged to this view. Validity implies the factual reality of 
the object of knowledge with reference toa given spatio-temporal 
setting : afe fayararaqactaiog sravauet ama (Nym i.18). The 
reality of the world would thus follow from the doctrine of self- 

validity of knowledge: 


afe caaead sTara fasqaat we a a ? (AV iii.2.3) 
The Advaitin, doubtless, pleads that perception cognizes only 
the provisional reality (vyavaharika-satyam) of objects; while 
inference of unreality and texts to that effect disprove the 


absolute or noumenal reality thereof and that, therefore, there 
is no conflict of Pramanas : 
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qreafasnad wher wer yf: 

feoergaiteat a faafe vara u ( Khandana 1.23) 
But this is counting the eggs before they are hatched, inas- 
much as the threefold classification of reality into Paramarthika, 
Vyavaharika and Pratibhasika, upon which the theory of 
provisional validity of Pramanas is based, is still an unproved 
assumption. The very idea of provisional validity (which ceases 
to be valid after some time) is meaningless and repugnant 
to the basic idea of Pramanya : 

TATA A HAT Head ASAT AAT | 

aaraesaar Afeart ama ea: u (AV ii.2.3) 


Vydvahdrika-pramanya is, therefore, a myth. It is invalidity wnit 
euphemistically large. If the principle of self-validity of knowledge 
is to have any meaning, there can be no denying or escaping 
from the conclusion of the reality of world-experience : 

sarnfa fe carat sadarafa avafaafta sade; +7 a: ateaaeis a: 
sara, + Gaencaafaaa sadet | (Bhdmati ii.2.32) 

There is, thus, no need to go in search of subtle and elaborate 
reasonings in support of the validity of Pratyaksa. As Madhva 
says elsewhere, reason may have to be summoned, if at all, only 
to prove the falsity of particular experiences in case of serious 
doubts, but hardly to demonstrate validity of normal 
experiences : qseqegat faearatitart w qaeaten, + ga: awa! Such 
validity is furnished by the perception itself where it is nor- 
mally constituted, as we have seen under the theory of Pra- 
manas. Nor are we without sufficient means of testing the sound- 
ness of the conditions of knowledge. It is open to us to insti- 
tute the necessary tests (pariksa) and make sure of the reality 
of normal experience. Madhva contends that all our normal 
experience and perceptions are capable of bearing such scru- 
tiny and have been so tested and found to be true and valid. It 
would be preposterous to say that we could never trust our 
senses and that our perceptions are proverbially and inherently 
misleading and that we could never know the truth of things 
or that perception is capable of revealing only the present and 
that we could never be sure of what the future may hold and 
so on. Such wild and irresponsible objections would be suicidal 
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to the monist himself. If the verdict of normal perception is to 
be disbelieved in every case, there will be no distinction between 
truth and falsity in experience. There will be nothing to dis- 
tinguish illusions from valid experience. All experience will be 
suspect and no logical or scientific advance will be possible. If 
the perception of silver in the nacre and the stultifying cogni- 
tion ‘‘this is xot silver’ were both of them on the same par of 
incredibility, all distinction between truth and falsehood would 
have to be given up. As Vyasatirtha says in a humorous vein, 
the monist will stand to lose his principal in trying for the in- 
terest.1 If he does not concede the validity of the stultifying 
cognition, ‘‘this is not silver”, he can never establish his pet 
theory of the unreality of the universe, which rests upon the 
analogy of the illusion of silver in nacre. 

Sense-perception cannot, therefore, be deprived of its validity, 
except bya more valid perception : qseaegat anagqefte fart are aTaHy 
(VIN). It cannot be set aside by any amount of specious 
reasoning or bald texts, unless the latter could be shown to 
be more valid than the perception in question. The attempt to 
upset perception by inference or authoritative texts would thus 
involve a fallacy of interdependence, inasmuch as the inference 
or the verbal testimony cannot be invested with greater validity 
unless perception is shown to be invalid, and that cannot be 
unless the inference or the verbal testimony is proved to be more 
authoritative, for whatever reasons. The validity of perception, 
on the other hand, is seif-evident and does not need any ratifica- 
tion from outside. The superiority of perception to inference 
and &ptavakya, is also self-evident in that it is able to grasp even 
the minutest features of objects which are beyond the ken of 
inference and correct confusion of quarters which the pious 
words of anApta (authority) are powerless to do. The perceptual 
judgment ‘Fire is hot’ is intrinsically superior to any inference 
of its being cold. The reality of experience derives support from 
the combined evidence of a number of facts like perception of 
difference, reasoning in support of such perception, the cosmo- 
gonic texts, texts prescribing ‘Sagunopasana’ and the drift of the 


1, aé¢ eafafe seeraromameay | raat ‘ge Safe 
eafafa, afafreoat aererearrd: | (Nym, i.17) 
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entire Karmakanda. Albert Schweitzer rightly emphasizes this 
point when he says, “The ethics of action is hard hit by the 
assertion that the world hasno meaning. Man cannot engage 
in ethical action in a world with no meaning. His ethical life 
in such a world must be limited to keeping himself pure from 
it. But if, further, the reality of the world is denied, then, ethics 
altogether ceases to have any importance.”” (Indian Thought and 
Its Development, p. 60) 

From another point of view also perception where tested 
and found correct, has to be recognized as the basic ground or 
Upajivya of any inference or texts in a contrary direction. Such 
a basic ground cannot be repudiated by any amount of wild 
reasoning or bald assertions of texts. This is known as the princi- 
ple of ““Upajivyapramanavirodha” or conflict with the basic 
ground. The experience of the world rests on such Upajivya- 
pratyaksa. It isnot the superficial one (of the Sukti-rajata-type) 
which is liable to be mistaken but one which has passed the 
test of personal endorsement by the Saksi after due examination. 
It is what Madhva calls “drdhadrsta’? or supariksita, which is 
indubitable and is the last word on tests, having reached down 
to the innermost intuitive level of certification by the Saksi, 
which (as has been established) is the terminus of all Pariksa 
and converts belief into certainty. Madhva contends that the 
finite experiences of pleasure and pain in life belong to this 
category of Pratyaksa certified by Saksi and must, therefore, be 
accepted as impregnable. So too the consolidated experience of 
humanity of the reality of an objective universe and of its values, 
not to mention the realization of human limitations and the 
consciousness of a Power transcending human conception. Jt 2s 
on this rock of Saksipratyaksa that Madhva has built his edifice of 
Dvaita-Vedanta. 

He points out that such universal experience of joys and 
Sorrows of life with a deep sense of their reality is not of the 
hollow varicty of the silver in the shell, inasmuch as it stands 
the test of practical utility and response-satisfaction. The objec- 
tion of Vacaspati, therefore, that if the verdict of identity (of 
human souls and Brahman) and the consequent unreality of the 
experience of duality, is disputed on the ground of conflict with 
the basic Pratyaksa (Upajivya pratyaksa) , even the subsequent 
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perception “this is not silver”, would have to be dismissed as 
invalid, because it is opposed to the original (basic) perception 
‘this is silver’ is disingenuous.? It purposely confuses the issue. 
The present is a question of strength between perception and 
inference or authoritative texts, and the instance cited is one of 
conflict between two perceptions, whichis irrelevant to Madhva’s 
position that no perception can be invalidated save by a more 
powerful perception. In other words, perception cannot be 
negatived. by mere reasonings not based on some other and 
more powerful perception. Moreover, the basic nature of reality 
claimed for perception in this case is not based on considerations 
of its temporal priority or logical dependence for purposes of 
negation only (faveradacdtat) but upon an intrinsic dependence 
established by rigid tests. The capacity to stand such a practical 
test is lacking in the illusory cognition of ‘silver in the nacre’. 
But in respect of our normal experience of the world all practi- 
cal conditions of validity are fulfilled. They cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as illusory with any justification. 

As for Sruti texts, which may appear to teach the identity of 
Brahman and Atman not only will they be patently in 
conflict with numerous others which do teach their difference, 
but also with the personal experience (of its own limitations 
and difference from Brahman) of the Saksi. If personal 
experiences of the Saksi are to be set aside by other Pra- 
manas, however powerful, the foundations of philosophy 
will collapse; for, then, there would be no surety left anywhere, 
in perception, reasoning or revelation. Even the conviction of 
identity reached by the monist qua personal and reached at the 
Saksi level, will be in the grip of doubt and stultification by 
some other conceivable form of knowledge such as all is void so 
that nihilism would be the end of philosophical quest. Madhva, 
therefore, insists that the verdict of the Saksi must be accepted 
as the basis of logical and philosophical certitude. It must be 
accepted as the ultimate criterion of all validity in experience, 


2. That does not prevent Dr. K. Narain from repeating the same argu- 
ment in slightly different garb : ‘‘If perceptions are always valid what about 
illusions and their explanations in a text-book on philosophy?” (Critique of 
Madhva Refutation of Sankara Vedanta, p.126) 
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including the validity of Scriptural knowledge. Unless this is done, 
there can be no Philosophy worth the name and there will be 
nothing but a reign of universal doubt and illusions galore. It 
would be simply suicidal, then, to dare to question the verdict 
of the Saksi or attribute the slightest touch of fallibility or doubt 
to its findings. This point has already been conclusively esta- 
blished earlier in Chapters XVIII and XIX. 


If Saksipratyaksa cannot reach beyond the present as contend- 
ed by Madhusidana Sarasvati, how can its final perception of 
Advaitic truth sublate the world and negate its reality with 
reference to all the three periods of time, with absolute certainty and 
assurance of subsequent uncontradictability ? Even in the in- 
terests of his own position, the Advaitin will have to accept the 
power of Saksi to intuit all the three periods of time and absence 
of contradiction therein for its final judgment of the mithydatva 
of the world ! 


The primacy of Saksi having been firmly established, the 
question of giving suitable and reasonable explanations to some 
identity texts which appear to support the identity of the human 
souls with Brahman and by implication or otherwise deny the 
reality of the world,. against the firm conviction of the Saksi, 
will not be such a difficult thing after all, having regard to their 
mystic, figurative and analogical methods of philosophic dis- 
course in the Srutis and approved canons of interpretation of 
texts, accepted by all. 


Madhva cites, for example, the Vedic text ‘““asara: eqz:” (‘the 
handful of grass is the Sacrificer’) . Here the literal sense of the text 
cannot be accepted. We have the authority and sanction of the 
Pirva-Mimamsa to reinterpret such seemingly absurd or inconsis- 
tent declarations as figurative statements based on functional, 
genetic, etymological, mystic and other grounds: aftafa: fa: 
mega fre tara (PMS i.4 23-28). Madhva claims 
the same right in interpreting the monistically worded texts, i 
conformity with Saksipratyaksa and the numerous other texts 
which teach the reality of the world and the difference between the 
human souls and Brahman. He has, accordingly indicated some 
fresh points of view from which these ‘“‘monistic texts’? can be 
more properly explained : 
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aga daaR aa aaa aaver:3 1 = (AV i. 1.1) 


Even the most warmly cherished ‘“‘Mahavakyas” of the Advai- 
tins will have to stand on the ground of the Saksi for their 
ratification, in the same way as any intimate personal experience 
of the joys and sorrows of life. There is not the least difference 
in the status of these two experiences of the Saksi and one cannot 
be partial to the one at the expense of the other. The highest 
deference and most fiting homage that we can pay to the 
Scriptures will be by trying to find their true import in con- 
formity with the logic of Saksyanubhava—instead of being swept 
off one’s feet by the literal sense of such quasi-mystic statements 
of identity and acqsmism : 


T AA aaq—areahte araafata, areata caraTaa wfaaatedtia 1 fag, wer 
areas STafreares areas aveitfa 1 soafafactearara fe staat areader area: 
awa afer saafafacta aft if (VS. p. 601) 


It is too well known that the literal sense of a proposition is, 
more often than not, found modified by so many exigencies of 
practical and theoretical considerations, syntactic and other 
difficulties or philosophical necessities. Literalism will scotch 
philosophy as nothing else will. 


3. Even though there is the Sruti text which says “‘the bundle of sacred 
grass is the sacrificer”’ it is not admitted in its literal sense. In the same way, 
Brahmanhood of Jivatman supposedly proclaimed in the Sruti. Descriptions 
of identity with one Supreme Brahman admit of several other meanings from 
the point of view of the independence of the One, its being the highest 
reality that exists and from the point of view of identity of place, harmony in 
thought, similarity, etc.” (See my BSPC IT, p. 217-20) 

4. ‘We do not deny that such a text exists; or that the words do not 
possess the meanings assigned to them. What we deny is that the purport of 
such passages is the unreality of the world. For, absence of conflict with sound 
reasoning is the main criterion in taking the apparent meaning of a passage 
to be its intended import also. But in the present case we have shown that 
there is serious conflict with sound reasoning in accepting the apparent sense 
of the passage as its real and true import”. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE REALITY 
OF THE WORLD ANSWERED 


THE Advaitin’s attempts tochallenge the reality of the world on 
the doubtful analogy of dreams and illusions is like the proverbial 
drowning man catching at a straw to save himself. If our 
experience of the reality of the world can be negated by the know- 
ledge that Atman alone is real and that all else is false, on the 
ground that perception is strictly limited to the present (even though the 
conviction of its reality may have been implanted in us from 
time immemorial and have stood the test of time), the position 
of the negating knowledge which is also claimed to be a percep- 
tion (though not by the eyes) would be much worse, inasmuch as 
it has admittedly a distinct beginning and is practically an 
unknown quantity tillnow. If we could persuade ourselves that 
what is known and held to have been true and valid from time 
immemorial by the universal consent of human beings all the 
world over, is sure to be superseded by some unknown fact of 
knowledge to come, what is there to prevent our supposing that 
thesame fate may overtake that new knowledge also ? If the 
known is false and the unknown alone true, one may seriously 
contend that cows and bulls are really without horns, even 
though they appear to have them and that hares have 
horns even though they are not visible to any of us. The same 
kind of reductio ad absurdum would hold good in respect of any 
inference about the unreality of the universe. If this inference 
also is untrue in its turn, the reality of world-experience will 
remain unscathed. If it is real, the ground of generalization 
(dr§yatvahetu) being obviously fallacious in this case, may be 
equally so in other cases. The vague possibility of a future con- 
tradiction cannot be seriously entertained to the extent of 
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repudiating the consolidated experience of all humanity. Belief 
in the reality of the universe within the meaning of uncontra- 
dictability in the three periods of time is held by Madhva and 
his followers to be established not by sense-perception but by 
the intuitive perception of the Saksi. This is where Madhva philos- 
ophy is on the vantage ground as compared with the Nyaya 
school of realism in meeting the challenge of Advaitins. Most 
of the dialectics of the.school centres naturally on this aspect 
of the question and refutes the plea of the Advaita that percep- 
tion is incapable of establishing the truth of things beyond 
the present. Jayatirtha says that the perception of uncontradic- 
tedness for the present involves the perception of uncontradic- 
ctability for the future also. This does not mean that it is or 
must be so in all cases; or that there is no possibility of illusions 
in experience. It is, therefore, necessary to explain the Madhva 
point of view a little more clearly. So long as all Vedantins are 
agreed that the validity of knowledge is intrinsically made out 
and that invalidity alone is dependent on contradiction, the 
normal and healthy perceptions of life cannot be dismissed as 
illusory. Even the most ruthless tests fail to prove the contrary, 
so that the uncontradictability of normal experiences can not 
be doubted by any reasonable creature. It will be absurd to 
presume contradictability of experience on mere inferential 
considerations or as a bare hypothetical possibility. The in- 
ference itself will have to depend upon another valid perception 
for the ascertainment of a sound relation of concomitance and 
cannot, therefore, afford to destroy its own standing ground 
(Upajivya) by casting a universal doubt on all perceptions as 
such. Even the perception of the blueness of the sky is a defect 
of distance and is not seen to arise in proximity or in case of 
verifiable scientific explanations. If perception as such is to be 
suspected of invalidity, there is nothing to forbid a similar fate 
overtaking the identity texts on the analogy of “the text 
referring to the old ox singing foolish songs fit for the 
Madrakas” ; weqrat arafa aaatir. 

The reality of experience should thus be admitted as fully 
borne out by practical and theoretical considerations alike: The 
test of practical efficiency (arthakriydkaritvam) is a potent one in 
respect of reality. It is in this connection that Madhva raises 
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the question of the reality of certain aspects of dream pheno- 
mena. Dreams are not absolutely unreal phenomena occurring 
without assignable cause. The element of unreality lies in the 
identification of the experiences therein with those of the 
waking state, i.e., in taking them, at the time, to be objects of 
waking experience.! But, the passions, feelings, etc., stirred up 
in the course of the dream and the experiences as such are un- 
contradicted and are even remembered with feelings of pleasure 
or aversion as the case may be and are often accompanied by 
incontrovertible proofs of their factual occurrence, as in erotic 
dreams (Svdpnakaminisambhoga). Gaudapada (Karka ii.1-7) and 
Sankara (BSB iii.2. 2) have adduced some arguments for the 
unreality of dreams. These have been refuted by Jayatirtha in his 
NS and TP. Sankara (following Gaudapada) argues that dreams 
lack spatio-temporal conformity to facts. There is no material 
stuff out of which objects could be produced in dreams. They 
cannot be regarded as different from the dreamer or identical 
with him. In the former case, they should be perceivable by 
others too and in the latter case, they would be unreal as it is 
obviously impossible for the perceiving self to metamorphose 
itself into so many objects that appear in the dream. 

The objections are irrelevant to the Madhva view that dreams 
are the experiences created by God for the benefit of the Jivas 
and are destroyed by Him immediately. The dream-creations 
are made of the stuff of Vasanas (agelong potencies) embedded 
in the minds of Jivas. As these Vasands are subtle and super- 
sensuous by nature, their objectifications also are so and can be 
accommodated within the dream-centres of the mind (or the 
brain), so much so that there is no necessity for the dreamer to 
go out of his physical body to experience those phenomena, or 
any other difficulty regarding spatio-temporal conformity etc.,? 
as dreams have their own subtle space-time setting constructed 


1 geared weed at arid: | (Madhva, BSB iii.2.3) 
2. ate Serer: eae: aT MrTP NTT | IA | aT: GeRTUT- 


(TP iii,24) 
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by Vasanas : 


aeaatTass FIT Afar WIT | 
warranty aiafe olfaniaeaaa fg (AV iii. 2.3) 


Sankara himself endorses the position that dreams are the 
products of Vasanas;* but he seems to limit them to the Vasanas 
of the waking state of the present life, which is hardly justifiable 
in the light of the Hindu belief in the influence of past lives and 
past Karma and their Vasanas on our present lives. The accep- 
tance of Vasanas as the Upadana (material) out of which 
dream objects are created and projected willanswer most of the 
objections raised against the reality of dreams. Sankara himself 
admits that in dreams it is the objective element that is contra- 
dicted by waking experience and not the experience as such‘. 
Madhva goes a step further and claims a special status for 
dream-creations as products of these beginningless Vasanas 
embedded in the minds of Jivas and, therefore, entitled to a 
reality of their own (ofa subtler order) .° They are, not made of 
external ingredients ( bd@hyakdranaka) like objects of waking ex- 
perience. That is why they are of such subtle nature as to be 
constructed by the mind and experienced internally. Madhva, 
therefore, interprets the term ‘‘mdyamdtram” in the Sitra (BS 
iii. 2.3) (1) as ‘created by Vasanas’ (as material cause) and 
(2) by the will of God (as their efficient cause—animittakdrana) .° 


3. WAaaTaafaaeaey TAT | (BSB iii.2.6) 

4. waft waaay Wenderemiesaenaayd = acarfe acai: 
AMAT | (Mbid., ii.1.14) 

5. AAAI: GER: | AAA ATATATS TAT: | eHTePR aaa 
Ta at yeaa areanrq@ifa: | walgfacas read 1 eee anita 
Spats INET ATTAFHT T TTT | (NS p.460) 

6. ‘art aqaafrerr eft TATATAG Wer | MaTeeeeT aTAATT TATA | 
a tact Sat sar ara, fag Grad a1 afe a ‘avaarara’ ef Her va wate: faa, 
TT Sea FT ATCT A, Tere Tet eA | at qerqerfraeahrs- 
rea ‘ATTA RYATT 1 (NS) 
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These dream objects, because they are the products of Vasanas, 
are different from physical objects of our waking experience. 
It is for this reason that they do not exhibit the properties of 
grossness or serve one’s external needs.’ 

But that does not make them any the less real. The element of 
falsity in dreams lies not in the constitution of dream-objects 
but in their being (mis-) taken for waking realities during the 
dream : 

wale earafanarnt sacteracava areat (TP). 

Ramanuja also agrees with Madhva’s view that dreams are 
real creations of God. According to Vadiraja when sentient 
creatures are presented in dreams, their bodies are made of 
Vasanas of the dreamer and they are temporarily made to be 
tenanted by some souls at the will of God. 

Like dreams, illusions of snake in the rope etc., inspire fear 
and other reactions by virtue of the indisputable reality of such 
forms of consciousness underlying those experiences : 

aaaarerary fe amaeda aery | 
acaratrararte, aceaaraq i (AV i. 4.11) 

The hypothetical assumption of the unreality of world-experi- 
ence, on the analogy of illusions will end in making out a case for 
the reality of some other world very much like ours, as the proto- 
type of the one superimposed for the nonce. In trying to damn 
the reality of this world, as we know it and stigmatize it as an 
illusion, the Advaitin is in danger of catching a Tartar and 
accepting the reality of two worlds and thus make the remedy 
worse than the disease : . 

aibcateraet 4 T:, aa Tear | afe a afasferd ae afe 
PRAMAS MAASAI HAA pas TAT | 
As between the known world and its prototype to be, it will be 
simpler, says Jayatirtha, to admit and be satisfied with the 
known : 
AMIGA Te SIT: TeaaTT THAT | 
(Vadavalz, p. 53) 


7 Tea carctiqar trea areafrare set TT F aera eye: ATTTSa- 


rUTrTel Tate | eat Ta aTeaq safay erat area Pearatfear arfer 
(NS 499b) 
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There is one more obstacle to the reality of the world, raised 
by Advaitins, viz., the impossibility of establishing any logically 
satisfactory relation between consciousness and the objects of 
consciousness in the world® (aqrdararqraft) within the frame- 
work of accepted relations like Sarnyoga, Samavaya, etc. It is, 
therefore, urged by them that a “real world” cannot shine 
forth (na prakafeta) in our consciousness. The objection is as old 
as the Istasiddhi. Jayatirtha silences it by pointing out that the 
question ‘of the how” of the revelation of the objective world 
to consciousness is an illegitimate one : fraremrareard | afafaracdta 
ade: | (Vadavali p. 61-2) 
There is no logical difficulty in assuming that objects are revealed 
to knowledge through a process of ‘“‘mental chemistry’’ called 
Vrtti facilitated by the senseorgans or by the intuitive self itself, 
immediacy being as much a characteristic of both, even as know- 
ledge is acommon characteristic of mediate and immediate 
knowledge. He concludes the argument by saying that the 
difficulty of establishing a nexus between consciousness and 
objects within the framework of accepted logic or its devices, is 
no reason to doubt the existence or reality of such relations 
between them. The paucity of our vocabulary and logical 
devices to correctly define the relation between the two in pre- 
cise terms is no proof of there being no such relation in fact or 
that such relationship is unreal and superimposed by us. It only 
means that we have to revise and reorientate our thought-moulds 
about which there is no sacrosanctity : 
wea Ua afrad areca: aaa: fe aT wera: ? afe cequferarq sfrarafeerat 
wear ! (Jayatirtha, Mith. Kh. t.p.8b) 

The difficulties raised are proofs, if at all, of nothing more 
than the defect in our technique. It is time we sharpen our wits 
and try to understand the true mechanism of knowledge; but 
inability to do so and penetrate further into it than we have 
done, isno proof of the unreality of the relation of the knowledge 
itself ! 

The incapacity to define a thing, in some particular way, 
cannot mean that the thing itself is false. Jayatirtha winds up 


8. Cf. Similar objections in modern Philosophy, based on the ‘dualism of 
mind and matter’ and of the difficulty of bridging the gulf between them. 
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the argument witha pertinent question : How is the position 
bettered by agreeing to treat the world as lacking in reality ? 
favarasft quad waq ? = (Mith. Kh.t. p. 8b) 

How is the nexus between consciousness and its objects rende- 
red easier or more intelligible on the assumption of the unreality 
of the latter ? If the objects are superimposed on consciousness 
and have no real existence of their own, everyone should be 
able to see and know everything or none anything at all. How, 
then, is the individualization of consciousness and the fixity of 
objects to be explained on the theory of the falsity (mithydtva) 
of all Drégya (objects) ? If the individualization etc., are to be 
accounted for by reference to contacts etc., why make a fetish 
of the superimposition of objects ? Why not allow them to be 
real too? 


CHAPTER XXIV 


TEXTUAL EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OF 
THE REALITY OF THE WORLD 


IN view of what has already been said about the primacy of 
Saksi as the criterion ofall validity and of the doctrine of in- 
trinsic validity of knowledge, it will be superfluous to cite a 
large number of texts from Srutis and Siitras in support of the 
reality of the world of experience. As Dasgupta observes 
‘There are so many passages in the Upanisads that are clearly 
Theistic and Dualistic in purport - that no amount of linguistic 
trickery could convincingly show that they yield a meaning that 
would support Sankara’s position that Brahman alone is the 
ultimate reality and all else is false” (I Pail, ii, p. 2). Sankara 
introduces an interpretational tour de force by distinguishing be- 
tween an ordinary commonsense view of things and a philo- 
sophical view and explains the Upanisads in the light of this 
twofold assumption that while there are some passages which 
describe things from a purely philosophical point of view as the 
one reality without a second, there are others—naturally miore 
numerous—which teach the commonsense view of ‘‘a real world, 
real souls and areal God as their Creator’. This method is 
applied to the Sitras also. But such a bifurcation of stand- 
points would seem to be hardly consistent with the fundamental 
presupposition of all Vedanta philosophers that there is only one 
uniform system of thought in the Upanisads and Sitras. That 
apart, such a distinction of standpoints into philosophical and 
commonsense turns upon a distinction of (two) degrees of vali- 
dity as absolute and provisional, which has beenshown to be 
unsustainable. The argument for the reality of the world has 
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thus been concluded by Vyasatirtha? : 
fos, afe wr afert eq, Ter caraashy— 
(9) ‘oenreret ae’ eft qa ‘wat ar’ gearal T SeaTepfa: 
(2) “Ketatwery’ aft qa ‘ataa’ eiteacniengenag atl: 
(3) ‘away’ ef qa araarrer + satorarerashr ererar aseure faa: 
(¥)  Geereeyod a? xfer eat aetarteretrTaaeTTiT 
(x) ao areatcarfeoratiea: 


(&) feenfertfer: eoreget eq | afe ahaa = senfeadengs 
ae aT, aqua: what art (Ny, i.25). 


The Madhva philosophers, on the other hand, seek to 
reconcile the monistic descriptions in the Srutis with the rea- 
listic texts, from the standpoint of One Independent Trans- 
cendent-cum-Immanent Reference viz., Brahman, as explained 
earlier. In doing so, they have not been obliged to do any 
violence to the reality of world-experience. According to the 
Advaita thinkers, the Scriptures would appear to be speaking 
with a double voice and deceiving us all along, with realistic 


descriptions of the world and its creation, which is manifestly 
untrue : / 


aft 4, id crenfaat qhegia:, darggeaa sary 1 (Bhamati, ii.1.33) 


Such a position is hardly complimentary to the Scriptures or 
compatible with their high position of validity as Aptavakya. 
It has already been stated that texts supporting the reality of 
creation and of “a real world, real souls and real God’’ are to 
be met with everywhere in the Upanisads and Sitras and in the 


SS , 


1, If the world were imaginary the preoccupation of the Srutis and 
Sitras with the genesis of the world, purpose behind creation, order of evolu- 
tion and involution of elements, the Lord’s impartiality in ordering the world 


taking diversity of individual Karma into account would all be inexplicable 
and uncalled for. 
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earlier and later literature also* and it is hardly necessary to 
quote them here, zn extenso. 


2. Significant passages are RV ii. 15. 1; 24,6: vii. 88. 6-7; x. 55. 6; 
173. 4. 

BrhUp; iii. i. 13-24; SvetUp V. 5.; 1.9. 

MundUp. iii.1.12. Katha Up. ii.2.12; IsaUp 3, etc. and many others cited in 
my HDSV, p. 17. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE MEANING AND NATURE 
OF CREATION 


THE material universe, according to Madhva, is neither a 
transformation (parindma) of Brahman nor a production de novo. 
It is merely an actualization of what is in the womb of matter 
and souls by the action of Brahman. This creation is a remin- 
der, however inadequate, of the Majesty of God.! However vivid 
and profound a man’s religious consciousness may be hecan only 
be conscious of God through His manifestations and working in 
the universe. Creation, thus, gives us a glimpse into the majesty 
of God : wratenq ata: Tad arate qa: (TaittUp, ii. 8). Reason bids 
us assume a first cause for the universe. The first cause is advi- 
sedly one. Creative activity presupposes a complete fore- 
knowledge of the effects, accessories, degree of effort and 
consequences of the act and a conscious effort directed towards 
its achievement. To say, then, that God is all-creator means 
that He is omniscient (Sarvajfia) , all-powerful and Satyakama 
(Jayatirtha, Kt, p. 4b). 


Madhva is aware that creation as an event occurring at a 
specific date in the past, at the fiat of the Deity, is open to 
serious difficulties and inconsistencies. The awkward question 


TehIaTTgagETHMTY TMA: TH: ( Dvddasa-Stoira iv.3). Cf. also 


Li 
afters WTA Aa Sa (Madhva, Commentary on ChanUp vi. 1). Contrast 


in this connection, Sankara’s .remarks on BS, i.4.14 and Jayatirthat’s 
spirited rejoinder to it : ATTICA maaan aeataf Aa. aernrfe- 
wigenfs Tarat Agate Aare TMA | (NS, i. 4, p. 200) 
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arises at once,—as to what induced the Deity, which had ob- 
viously kept in its shell, all the time, to suddenly take it 
into its head to come out and call a Universe into being.2 The 
objections apply, in the first place, to creation ex nihilo. But no 
Vedantin subscribes to such a view. The hypothesis of creation 
in time and the argument to the existence of God from the sup- 
posed necessity ofa prius to the temporal series are definitely 
abandoned by Madhva. Creation, to him, is no doubt a real 
process. But it is a continuous creation,—a constant dependence 
of the world on the Supreme for all its determinations: @raaterararte 
frararateaat (BT ii.5.21). Insofar as it is only the starting 
point in the process of eightfold determinations, Madhva would, 
in a sense, endorse the view of Ulirici, that ‘“‘God is not first God 
and then the Creator”. This would not amount to tying down 
the Deity, as the various attributes are part of His nature 
(svaripalaksana) and there can be no limitation of His Self, and 
this creative energy of God has a dual aspect of Sakti and vyakti 
(latency and patency) to be exercised as occasion demands : 


afr frat ¢ Ht UT SSTAT | 
aft aq a faaeist fearracicra feta: 
wfeaat aafeaat Safa fasts farvarr u (AV, 1.2.9) 


The acceptance of intrinsic Vigesas in God’s eternal activity 
as in His other attributes of knowledge and power, as 
identical with His essence enables Madhva to account 
for the well-established periodicity of cosmic creation and 
dissolution without any hitch, by the exercise of His eternal 
will. Their periodicity cannot be smoothly explained (in 
other systems) without admitting natural distinctions in time, 
based purely on Upadhis in terms of time of creation and time 
of dissolution as suggested by the Vaisesikas. Their explanation 
involves interdependence, asthe Upadhis cannot operate unless 
there is a prior time of creation or dissolution, independent of 
them. The Upadhis cannot operate on the distinctions which 
they themselves have brought into being. ‘This difficulty does not exist 
for Madhva who accepts natural distinctions (svdbhavikavisesas ) 
in time through Vigesas, to regulate periodicity of cosmic 


2. Pringle Pattison, /dea of God, p. 303. 
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creation and dissolution at the will of God. The eternality of 
God’s creative energy (kriydSakti) too expresses itself through 
its own internal Vigesas as latent (fakta) or patent (uyakta) 
according to exigencies at His will, which explains the smooth 
periodicity of creation and dissolution : 

* +  * sear Bt | 

fanart waded Fe Aetear aataal | 

fargreaa sTeea gefererayr: aar | 

acarafterar aed: act fe | 

ma Het: a aaata aTeaeT Tandeaa: tl (AV, ii.2 adh.6) 


arene: Her AAT UI HASTA | Tat a, Hrafawara yf tert + 


Tht HOTA TSMTATATAT AT ARAMA ase Tiaras yeaa eft Ara: | 
(NS p.387 b) 


Madhva uses the term ‘‘cause”’ in the sense that a world of 
imperfect beings and of ceaseless change is explicable only as 
being maintained by and dependent on a Supreme Being, who 
is Himself unchanging and perfect in every way and whose 
constant presence in them, educes the series of forms latent in 
matter and brings the souls nearer to their self-development 
at every step and so brings them into full play and actual 
manifestation? : 

qa StI el WAAATHATT | 
eM Tae eased Teafeat: 1 = (BSB, ii.3.31) 


TEaTaattary, at afeea aafonatarmaaan aa feacat arent 
agaeemd! (BSB, 1.4.27) 


The universe thus depends on God as its ground and ratio 
essendi, but not as its cause in the narrow sense of the term : 


(Vamana Purana, quoted in BT, ii.5.2) 


As this will inevitably lead to the assumption of the co- 
existence of matter and souls with God, like Aristotle and the 


3. Cf. eater aaiq ATTIAAE: | (SvetUp, v.5) 
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Greek philosophers, Madhva looks upon the orderly realm of 
natural process as having neither a beginning nor an end 
(pravahato anddi). The cosmos is as everlasting as the God on 
whom it depends. The changing no less than the Unchange- 
able is an ultimate component of reality as a whole : 


waa Ta FT fefaa arafaera 1 (TS) 
fefad fe saa cada Tata 71 (NS, 286 b) 


CHAPTER XXVI 


DOCTRINE OF “ETERNAL CREATION” 
THROUGH “PARADHINA-VISESAPTI” 


THE belief in the metaphysical dependence of all finite reality 
upon Brahman obliges Madhva to hold that all finite existence 
is in some measure created, preserved, destroyed or otherwise 
determined in numerous ways by the Supreme Being. He has 
enumerated twelve such determinations. These are the expression 
of this metaphysical dependence of the world of matter and 
souls (including the Cetana-Prakrti) on the One Source of all 
existence, activity and consciousness. The Sruti texts which 
declare Brahman to be the ultimate source and Creator of every- 
thing : axe Aaaaaa and others like adtat gare aft sat (Tait 
Up), should therefore be understood to imply different forms of 
metaphysical dependence of countless substances, qualities and 
forces that constitute the world from the highest order of being 
to the lowest. 

Of the twelve determinations, creation or coming into exist- 
ence is ontologically the most important one. It is understood 
by the Nyaya-Vaiéesikas in the gross and literal sense of the 
term as a creation de novo and ex nihilo : Had: TaTaaaat The: | 
Madhva does not, as a Parinamavadin, recognize aaaT Waqq 
or “Asat-karyavada”’ in any instance of causation, whatsoever. 
But this does not mean that all things in the world are eternal 
and uncreated, in every respect, or abolish “Abhitud bhavanan” in any 
Sorm or aspect altogether. Madhva has shown, on grounds of logic, 
elsewhere, that the beginningless and eternal existence of certain 
fundametal substances or categories like space and time, must 
be accepted by every scientific-minded philosopher, as an 
unquestionable axiom. It has already been shown that the 
creation of time and space is an impossible hypothesis.1 


1. See Chapter XI, on Space and Time. 
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The question then arises : How is the existence of uncreated 
substances like space and time and souls to be metaphysically 
reconciled with the fundamental presupposition of Vedanta and 
its ideal that all finite reality isexplicable only as derived from 
One Supreme Source of all. This problem has not occurred to and has not 
been ratsed by any other Indian. philosopher or commentaior of the 
Upanisads and the Vedanta Sittras. This shows how far in advance 
o° his times Madhva’s philosophic perceptions were, over those 
of his compeers. Madhva’s answer to the question rests on an 
analysis of the concept of causation wherein he shows that it is 
capable of being distinguished into two kinds: (1) production of 
a substancé de novo inthe commonsense view of the term and (2) 
production in the sense of acquisition of a change of state or peculi- 
arity that depends on the will of another, i.e. God (Paradhinavisesapti) . 
This distinction places the entire question of creation of eternal 
substances in an altogether new perspective and breathes a new 
meaning into the entire doctrine of creation and marks a 
striking advance of thought in Indian philosophy, where the 
idea is quite novel. In the light of this new theory of creation, 
it cannot be said that Madhva ‘‘finds it impossible to reconcile 
the traditional Hindu doctrine of the eternity of the world and 
souls, with their creation” or that “‘it isa pity that the teaching 
of St. Thomas on the possibility of Eternal Creation, never 
reached his ears’’.? 

A correct understanding of Madhva’s view of the creation of 
eternal substances through ‘‘Paradhina-vigesapati’, to be 
explained presently, will show that it is the sameas St. Thomas’s 
‘Eternal Creation’ in the sense of positing an eternal and 
constant dependence of all finite reality in each and every one of its 
states of being and becoming (sadbhdvavikdras) and the eight- 
fold cosmic determinations (Sr7styddyastakam), upon the One 

Infinite and Independent Principle viz., God or Brahman. 
This is the utmost limit to which any philosophical theory of 
creation cango, short ofassuming creation in time of even eternal 


2. Cf. Remarks in a review of my work ‘“‘Svatantradvaita or Madhva’s 
Theistic Realism’”’ in the Light of the East, Calcutta, Feb. 1943, p. 31. (Ed. 
Fr. Dundoy S.J.). It is interesting to note that St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Madhva were close contemporaries. 
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substances, in some remote undiscoverable past, ex nihilo, which 
is fraught with logical contradictions. Such a doctrine of crea- 
tion in time has been abandoned by speculative thinkers both 
before and after St. Augustine and Madhva’s position that 
creation should be regarded as an eternal act coeval with the 
Divine nature and existence, is in perfect agreement with that 
of many early Christian Fathers particularly Origen. Only, we 
should understand by “‘creation’’, according to Madhva, not 
only the manifestation of being which is the starting point in 
the series of eightfold determinations, but one and all of the 
rest according to the nature and fitness of each case. On this 
view, it will be impossible to conceive of anything at any time 
that could fall outside the jurisdiction of one or the other of the 
eightfold determinations or predications of finite existence: viz., 


3. ‘Creation, maintenance, dissolution, impulsion, knowledge, bondage, 
liberation, happiness, sorrow, obscuration and enlightenment all these deter- 
minations abridged or extended, as the case may be, originate from the 
Supreme Being alone in respect of all the finite reals’’. 

‘‘The words ‘for all these finite reals’ is to be supplied. One may object 
that this is contradictory to what has been said before. It would cancel the 
eternality of certain reals if everything should have abirth and destruction. 
It is also self-contradictory to speak of the conferment of knowledge on the 
insentient. These objections are met by the words ‘‘by abridgment or expan- 
sion”. The meaning is—of the various determinations mentioned, only 
as many as are compatible with each particular case should be taken 
as intended. Where, in respect of a particular category of being, only a few 
of the above-mentioned determinations are applicable, only those few should 
be taken into account and not all. Where more are applicable, that much 
must be taken into account, as coming under the sway of the Lord with 
reference to that particular being or category. In any case, the essence 
and nature of one and all are to be understood as being absolutely under the 
control of God. Maintenance and impulsion are applicable to all; birth and 
destruction to the eternal-cum-non-eternal and to the non-eternal’’. 

It should be noted here that Jayatirtha’s reference to anitya and ‘‘nity- 
Gnitya”’ substances alone does not rule out the ‘‘Nityapadarthas” (eternals) 
from the purview of creation etc., as the term Nitydnitya itself, includes the 
Nitya in their subtle aspects, as explained by him, in his own commentary 
rs TV (p. 3-4) and as eclucidated by Vy4satirthain his gloss on the same 

p. 7b). 
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The position is clearly explained by Jayatirtha, in commenting 

on the concluding passage of the TS : 
TT TARAS | TAT GAA | THeTeD aftetartat farercatfac- 
favta: | raarter aefedavafa 1 adtecq—aaraa’ efe | 
TTA Fa TA setae: awafa aa aan faowaehrar sraeat: | Aa T TSa:, 
Ta Ward: | east CaeTeTHTA seq Tadtarfater 
da feafafraat adeq 1 aftedadt freafaoentrae a1 (Tst) 

The eternal and absolute dependence of all eternal substances 
upon the Deity is not logically inconceivable. If there is noth- 
ing illogical in holding that impermanent things are so, not of 
their own accord, or for no imaginable reason (akasmat), the 
same would apply to eternal substances also. Else, the imperma- 
nent objects may be expected to be destroyed the very moment 
after their coming into being. This does not happen, because 
there is something by which its impermanence is determined. The 
eternal substances, also, could, in the same way, and for a 
similar reason, of ‘‘eternal dependence”’ on an eternal reason, 
be regarded as dependent. Simply because the non-eternality 
(anityatva) of the non-eternals is /imtted, we don’t find it termi- 
nating and making the non-eternals eternal ! Even so, there is 
no possibility of eternal substances becoming non-eternal just 
because their eternality is said to be ‘determined’ or ‘dependent’ 
on something else like the Will of God. Dependence is thus a_ rela- 
tion which could be true of botheternals and non-eiernals. It is some- 
thing in the nature of things. So long then, as Creation is not 
defined in the narrow sense of Abhiitud bhavanam and prdagasatas 
samutpattih as in the Nyaya, the acceptance of the creation of 
eternal substances also in the sense of subjection or liability to 
new phases of being or becoming at the will of some other 


agency (viz. God), cannot be said to involve any logical 
incompatibility. 


4. ara waa—fres Teniimanaatiere ae—‘faeafate ) ger afer 
verfesafacacar fread, car freaafe facarerat fact aaeaead fraraafaan fe 
wereaisreaer ara aft aTHeATa ta Mater | Teer ATTA ETT Us FTA ATT | 
wa frerearit facaer afe cereitar aan at ete: 2? varfaerar ceretafe werfafererar 
mera: arar ! ferarerareoitafrarcer teary | tat fewer freaarar: verftaeasfe, a 
orate: 1 afarrafrrnfaft 1 (NS, p. 330) 
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Though in one sense all material transformation presupposes 
a basic continuity of essence of the cause, even after the change 
of name, form, properties and utility have taken place, there 
are cases in which the original substance remains intact without 
surrendering any ofits fundamental qualities, temporarily or 
absolutely. There are also yet other instances of change where 
the nature of the substance is changed to such an extent or in 
essential particulars and qualities, so as to be no longer recog- 
nizable or nameable by the same term, as the basis of its modi- 
fied state. We are thus obliged to recognize two kinds of change 
(1) one in which the substratum and most of its essential fea- 
tures are intact Hfam: atzaeea afa maatagtcata: though certain 
additional traits may have creptin in the process of change; and 
(2) another, in which as a result of the complete change effected 
in the substance, in the course of the causal process we are 
faced with a total change in the constitution of the substance 
itself so as to make it almost a new and a different one for all 
practical purposes atataeieaa IFCITA: Madhva designates the 
former kind of change as Parddhinavisesaptt and the latter as 
“Abhiitua bhavanam’’. 

Applying these types of change to objects of experience or to 
ontological entities, whose existence we are appraised of by 
scripture or reasoning, we find that most of them come under 
the second type of change and are, therefore, to be regarded as 
“anitya” and ipso facto created at a particular time and place 
and have a beginning and anend. In regard to some others, how- 
ever, experience and reason and the authority of Scripture oblige 
us to put them in the former group. They are, therefore, regard- 
ed as Nitya or uncreated in essence, though still open to certain 
new influences. It is useless to deny that the Hindu Scriptures 
do teach the existence of at least a few of such “‘eternal”’ entities 
called Nityapadarthas or Anadinitya, which are conceived as 
existing from eternity without a beginning or an end, such as 
Time, Space, Matter, Souls and the Vedas. The question is, 
therefore, how to reconcile such eternality of theirs with the 
axiom of the absolute all-creatorship of Brahman, which is not 
only one of the prominent attributes of Godhead, conceivable by 
man, but is also the philosophical justification for a Deity. Is it 
possible to hold that even eternal things are created in some sense ? 
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Ifso, in what sense should suchcreation of eternals be understood ? 
This question is of the utmost importance, though it does not 
seem to have been appreciated in its true bearings by any Indian 
philosopher before or other than Madhva. It is in connection 
with this momentous issue that he introduces his new theory of 
‘Eternal Creation’ or Creation of Eternal entities, through 
Paradhinavisesapti. This is his most significant contribution to Indian 
philosophy. 

‘*Paradhinavisesapti’’ means the acquiring of a new trait or 
complexion that depends on (the will of) an “Other”? (God). 
These new traits would differ according to the nature of the 
substance concerned. Some of these have been enumerated and 
explained by Jayatirtha : 


Nityapadartha Nature of Parddhinavisesapti. 


1. Cetana Prakrti faqacaeafea- The manifesting of the particu- 
fayg: lar desire to set creation in 


motion.® 
2. Avyakrtakasa adarare: Coming into contact with tangi- 
(Space) ble entities. 
3. Prakrti agatfeerr fasta: Modification in the form of 
Mahat and other tattvas. 
4. Kala safer Birth of time-instants in the. 
series. 


5. Mahadadi svaarraararta: Going through states of contrac- 
tion and expansion of parts. 


6. Jivas eeteate: Acquisition of body, senses, 
etc. 

7. Vedas fraafafreragatactara- Manifestation of the power to 

areraneracatfas ta: connote the sense of words 


having an unalterable and 
definite order of arrangement 


5. ava at frordrattieat casttanrat sate ferqertry | 
aamerrenta era fafircrarisprar wifey 
(Bhdg, i.10.22) 
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The most important point to note in connection with the 
doctrine of Paradhinavisesapti is that the special kind of change 
or creation applies to the aspect of the Vifesas (traits) only that 
have been assumed by the substance in question and not to its 
basic essence or Dharmisvariipa. Were it not so, the entire change 
would have been more directly termed as ‘‘Paradhina-svariipan- 
tarapatti”?. The specification of the change as (Paradhina-) 
Visesaptt instead, is, therefore, significant. The point is that it is 
not the Visesyakara (substratum) that is produced by the 
acquisition of the newtraits (apérvavisesa), but only the ‘“‘whole”’ 
(Visistakara). The new traits, moreover, cannot, in the nature 
of things, be coeval (y»dvaddravyabhavi) with the substance, in 
regard to the Jivas, Prakrti, Space, Time, etc. In such cases, 
the Vifesyariipa and the Visista cannot be said to be absolutely 
identical with each other, but only ‘‘bhinndbhinna”’ as stated by 
Jayatirtha (vide TVt, p. 5, line 5 and Vyasatirtha’s gloss on it : 
Mandaramanjari, p. 8, line 16)*. We cannot, therefore, ignore 
this important point of distinction and treat the birth of the 
new trait as equivalent to the birth of the “Whole”, taking 
Jayatirtha’s remark— 

aqdfaadaaa fg fafseztarctamaisarierat | fafa aq- 
waentan eft aearaaqrad waft 1 (MS p. 431) 
as an unqualified dictum. This statement of Jayatirtha must be 
read along with the important distinction of attributes in ques- 
tion, as “Yavad-dravyabhavi” and ‘‘Ayavad-dravyabhavi” 
drawn by Madhva and accepted by Jayatirtha himself in his 
TVt and elsewhere. It is the failure to take note of this crucial point 
that has led to disastrous results in H. N. Raghavendrachar’s claiming 
in his Dvaita Philososhy, Its Place in Vedanta (Mysore Uni. 1941), 
that in Madhva’s philosophy, there cannat be any “‘eternal” or “‘uncreated”’ 
entities, in any sense of the term, and that all Substances, including Space, 
Time, Souls and Matier undergo ‘‘Svariipa-Srsti”’ in the full sense of 
the term, inclusive of the very core of their being. This is a most unfortunate 
perversion of Madhva’s teaching.” 


6. aaraqrerfaprparel wariet | 
Y afamaria: | 
7. H.N. Raghavendrachar’s contention of Svaripa-Srsti of Jivas in 
Madhva’s philosophy was repudiated by orthodox spokesmen like Pandit 
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H. N. Raghavendrachar’s therory of ‘Svaripasrsti’ of eternal 
substances like Jivas, Prakrti, Space and Time would be repug- 
nant to the very acceptance of eternal substances as such in 
Madhva’s philosophy. There will be no need for going in for a new 
concept of creation in terms of Parddhinavisesapti if ‘Svaripasrsti’ ts 
to be accepted in tts absolute sense. The concept of Paradhinavise- 
sapti has been specially introduced by Madhva to reconcile the 
eternality of these Nityapadarthas with the other fact of the 
all-creatorship of Brahman (Sa idam sarvam asrjata) in a special 
‘Pickwickian’ sense of the term. 

This special sense is that of Paradhinavigesapti whose mean- 
ing has already been explained. Since the association of the 
Jivas with any kind of embodiment (in Lingasarira or gross body) 
has necessarily to be an impermanent and non-eternal associa- 
tion, if release from bondage is to have any meaning, such an 
association of the Jiva with an appendage like the LingaSarira 
or the gross body in the form of an ‘Apirvavisesopajana’ (birth 
of a new trait) cannot, in the nature of things, be deemed to be 
coeternal (ydvaddravyabhdvi) with the Jivasvaripa itself. For 
this reason, the passage in Jayatirtha’s NS, ‘‘Apirva Visesopajane 
Bil sonsas ”? (p. 431) has to be read along with its clarification 
given by himself with reference to ‘Yavad-dravyabhavi’ attri- 
butes and should not be interpreted without reference to the 
clarification given by him again in his GTt : 

wraeratafaania fafrseer farsa dericiiterd (p. 187 b). 
This distinction is further clarified by the following authorita- 
tive pronouncement by VyéAsatirtha in his Manddramajjari on 

Jayatirtha’ TVt : ‘In respect of impermanent attributes, the 
relation between substance and attributes is one of both 
difference and identity. In respect of permanent attributes, 
lasting as long as the substance itself, the relation is one of 
“Savisesabheda”’ or ‘‘colorful identity” : 

qaqa, | WaTHet 

wmaqeeraTayTyaTat aAfawaraa: | 

(TV Mandarmaiijari, p. 8, line 16) 


D. Vasudevachar in his Kannada work Duvaitapradipa and others. But it 
appears that H. N. Raghavendrachar still feels convinced of the correctness 
of his own view. Sec his later Kannada woik: Duaitavedanta. 
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It does not require any argument to see that the Jiva’s associa- 
tion with bodies is not a permanent one which will last forever as 
long as the Jivasvaripa itself. In such cases, the relation of the 
Jivasvariipa to the subtie or gross bodies has necessarily to be 
conceived as “‘bhedabheda”’ and not as ‘“‘Savisesabheda’”’. For, in 
such cases the new trait acquired is not absolutely identical with 
the “Visesya”. Nor are the Visesya and the Visista (the thing 
in itself and the qualified entity) “Savigesabhinna”’ in such cases. 
Without such colorful identity between them, there is no basis 
for thecontention that the ‘Visistakara’ and the ‘Vastusvaripa’ 
(i.e. the Vigesya) are one and the same and that therefore there 
is “Svaripasrsti’’ of eternal verities like the Jivas in Madhva’s 
system, as contended by Raghavendrachar. 

What Jayatirtha has said about ‘kriya’ (activity) arising in a 
sentient being in his G7¢t xi.15, p. 184, quoted earlier (See 
Chapter VII) does not upset the above finding. For a ‘kriya’ in 
a sentient being can be in its latent form (Sfaktiripa) or in its 
patent form (vyaktaripa). For this reason ‘activity’ ofa Cetana 
can be regarded as ‘Yavad-dravyabhavi’ and hence accepted as 
Savisesabhinna or colorfully identical with it. But association 
with a physical body (gross or subtle) which is termed “birth” 
or creation is always a patent state. Hence the relation of 
‘Savisesabheda’ cannot be thought of in that connection. 

Jayatirtha makes it clear that creation in the ordinary sense 
of ‘abhitva bhavanam’ (de novo) applies in the full sense of the 
term only to the Visesas, which is, therefore, fittingly termed 
“apurvavisesopajana or birth of a new trait that was not there 
before. The substratum (vifesya) could not, however, be said to 
be produced.’ This implies that the change or ‘‘creation”’ is only 
with reference to the Vigesa in respect of eternal substance and 
it is through and because of this acquiring of new traits that the 
“Visista’’ (e.g. Jiva) comes to be designated as “‘created”’. There 
is no point in describing the “‘Vigesyakara” as wafeqaeaed “if the 
Svaripasrsti” of the Visesya is possible. Madhva and his com- 
mentator would not have labored so much to distinguish four 


8. Ch. AeA g, cafeqata xeanaaaaTaareat Tear RAAT fata 
xfa ziaq 1 (NS p. 399 b) 
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kinds of change and draw a distinction between Abhitvdbha- 
vanam (creation de novo) and creation ina restricted sense of 
Parddhinavisesapti by virtue of the vigesya acquiring some new 
trait, applicable to certain ‘eternal entities’ only, like Space, 
Time, Matter and Souls. These could never have any other 
kind of creation; whereas objects like jars could be created in 
the ordinary sense of abhituadbhavanam. 

**Paradhinavisesapti” is the only kind ot creation that is 
possible in respect of Nityapadarthas. An objection may, how- 
ever, be raised in this connection. From the point of view of 
Parinamavada or evolution theory accepted by Madhva the 
production of a jar or a piece of cloth is hardly other than acase 
of Paradhinavisesapti, defined in terms of aafeqaeaeqeda aeqat 
farataaray sereqaert:, so that, strictly speaking, there can be no 
other kind of creation maintainable in the system for any 
material object. This being so the restricted application of 
creation through Paradhinavisesapti to ‘eternal entities’ alone is 
pointless. Jayatirtha meets this objection in this way. The crux 
of creation through Paradhinavisesapti is the fulfilment of the 
condition: wafeaaeaeteta aega agafasurfta:. Thecreation of a 
jar, out of clay, is not a case of this kind, ie., ufarearaead ata 
miata afiqfat: even though the material stuff of clay may continue 
still to underlie the jar. The fact 1s that there have taken place, 
in the course of the change of clay into pot, some far-reaching 
changes; so much so, we have no longer the clay intact, nor 
can we designate it as clay now, nor recognize its original shape 
or arrangement (saisthdna). We have a “new entity”’, jar, ie. 
afueaeqeda ofeorm: Hence we say: 4a Wel aa:, a afa way and 
so forth : | 

- + FP HTT: RATATAT: | 

ganecfacira afe wife ait | 

carat aa wearfa: Vavearht Faery | 

ware 4 aay * * Fi (AV ii.3.8) 


But no such essential transformation could be detected in the 
case of the eternal substances named. Hence, these are best 
put down ina separate category of creation by themselves, 
namely, Paradhinavisesapti. 
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This new doctrine of creation is intended by Madhva to 
reconcileand rationalize the existence of certain Nityapadarthas, 
with the all-creatorship of God?®. 


9. Sankara gives greater importance to the statement of the Sruti that 
Brahman has created everything and interprets texts like AT#ITaq WATT 


Ata: as gauna. He does not concede the existence of uncreated eternals 
and is not aware of Parddhinavisesapti. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


MADHVA’S THEORY OF THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE WORLD 


MADHVA’S theory of the constitution of matter and the 
evolution of the world is based on the ‘Sarhkhya’ metaphysics of 
Upanisads, the Epics and Puranas. He quotes profusely from the 
Mahabharata, the Bhagavata, and other Puranas and from the 
vast literature of the Paficardtras, which still await explora- 
tion at the hands of modern scholars. Even a cursory view of 
the quotations made by Madhva from the literature of the 
Paficaratras bears witness to the strong and persistent theistic 
tradition of Upanisadic thought embodied in them and which 
Madhva inherited from them! and upon which he indented so 
largely, in the reinterpretation of the Upanisads and the Sitras 
and in the exposition of his own system. The school of Rama- 
nuja, though ostensibly connected with the Paficaratras, has 
not, in its interpretation of the Vedanta, touched anything more 
than the fringe of that literature. A reference to the numerous 
quotations from a large number of forgotten Samhitas of the 
Paiicaratra, occurring in the works of Madhva,? dealing with 
various problems of logic and philosophy would make this clear. 

As a follower of the Epic Sarmkhya, Madhva has naturally 
accepted the doctrine of evolution of matter (Prakrti) as against 
the theory of Arambhavada or ‘atomic genesis’ of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesikas. The latter, as explained by Jayatirtha, is fraught 
with hourly danger to the stability (sthiratva) of the world of 
objects. According to the Pilupakavada of the Vaisesikas, even 
the slighest displacement of a single atom ina Jar would entail 


MV iii 4. | 
2. See my HDSV, Appendix I. 
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the ultimate destruction of it. Hence, Madhva would have none 
of it. 

He, therefore, accepts the theory of the evolution of matter 
from a subtle to a gross state. This has the advantage of guaran- 
teeing the basic identity and stability of the material stuff in 
and through the various changes it undergoes in its process of 
development froma subtle to a gross state. Only Parinamavada 
will be consistent with Madhva’s theory of causation and our 
faith in the stability of material objects.4 He, therefore, accepts 
a primordial material stuff called Prakrti which undergoes 
various modifications and develops by a process of evolution 
and involution of effects. The existence of Praksti is not logically 
established by Madhva. He takes it over bodily from the Upani- 
sadic, Epic and Puradnic Samkhya cosmology. It is an eternal 
insentient stuff of the most subtle kind : 

areaared TaqeAMeafaaeT seta | (NS) 

Madhva has stoutly opposed the attempts of other commen- 
tators on the Vedanta who have denied a place to Prakrti as the 
material stuff out of which the universe is evolved by Brahman 
in the philosophy of the Vedanta. He establishes on sound 
textual authority, the Sastric character (Sabdatvam) of Prakrti 
asan insentient, dependent material principle which is the 
material cause (Updddna-karana) of the world, and repudiates 
the theory of Abhinna-nimittopadanatva of Brahman adopted 
by other Bhasyakaras of the Vedanta.® Madhva thus champions 
the cause of the Samkhya against the Advaitin and fights success- 
fully fora place for Prakrtiin Vedantic cosmology. Ramanuja 
also, has perforce to recognize a material principle as defined in 
the metrical Upanisads, the Epics and the Puranas. Neither of 
them, however, could recognize, with the Samkhya, the indepen- 
dence of that principle. Madhva’s point is that the status of 

3. Cf. war fe verfey qerarfeat catsh ceaTeyRafa Tat AWeeNAT TaIGAA 
arya, framarrrarearrey Bay ASAT | TAHA, THAT THT 
ATEN EAT BT qearMisqawaa 1 (VS, p. 394 b) 

4. ada fe aeg squares fafead, + greata wadtfa 
afcoraafadt aert | aa: sereninay adaegy seafasar feawanet qaaeater | 
(NS, p. 394) 

5. The point has been fully discussed in my HDSV pp. 101-105. 
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Prakyti, as claimed by the Samkhyas, has nothing to do with its 
being recognized by Vedantinsas the material stuff out of which 
the universe is tobe evolved. It is accepted as a principle 
dependent on Brahman (Paratantra) by Madhva and Rdémdnuja, 
according to the Upanisads. 

Prakrti is both directly and indirectly the material cause of 
the world. It is the direct material cause of time and the three 
qualities of sativa, rajas and tamas and indirectly of Mahat, 
Ahamkara, etc. It is both eternal and pervasive; but not un- 
limited. The three gunas are supposed to be differentiated at 
the beginning of creation, in the ratio of 4:2:1 (BT, iii.11.14). 
The evolution of other forms of matter takes place on account 
of the disturbance in their equipoise which gives rise to the 
twentyfour principles commonly recognized, viz. Mahat, Aharh- 
kara, Buddhi, Manas, ten sensory organs, five sense-objects and 
the five great elements. Mahat is the first and finest evolute of 
matter and energy. Ahamkara is the principle of individuation, 
Buddhithat of discrimination, and Manas of thought. The 
principle of Ahamkara is divided into three classes of Vaikarika, 
Taijasa and Tamasa. From Taijasa the ten sense organs are 
produced, and the five sense objects (vzsayas) and the elements 
are the products of Tamasa-Ahamkara. The tanmdtras stand 
for qualitatively distinct and irreducible sense-qualities with a 
definite leaning towards their appropriate objects. These twenty- 
four evolutes of Prakrti are the constituents of the microcosm 
and the macrocosm of the entire Brahmanda. Madhva gives a 
proper reorientation to this theory of material evolution by 
linking it up with a systematic hierarchy of presiding deities from 
top to bottom. It is under the constant supervision and guidance 
of these Abhimani-devatas (or Tattvabhimanins) that all 
material transformations and psychophysical functions are 
carried on. The Supreme Brahman itself is ultimately behind 
all these activities and of each and every one of them : 

da aa feadt faoeadeaadt: salary | 
ua ue Hermfaa: Fat aanewaT un (BSB ii. 3.11) 

The three forms of matter, viz., Sattva, Rajas and and 

Tamas, are specially controlled by the three aspects of Cetana- 


6. a @ ofefaaents qearafat aH! (NS, 326 b) 
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Prakrti, viz. Sri, Bhi and Durga : werearq weaat arat: wfc: 
ammeangqeaad. (BT x. 94.15) 
The period of creation is said to be one-eighth of the period 

of involution : 

wae caveNY HTT: Afeanra Berga: | 

qat @aaniswer eafaarast: wu (BT p. 71b) 
Involution takes place by the merger of the effects in their 
causes in the reverse order of evolution. This applies to the 
Tattvabhimani-Devas also, both in Sarnsara and in release. 
For details see my BSPC vol. II Chapters 18-20; Vol. ITI adhy. 
4, pada 2. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


CRITIQUE OF BRAHMA-PARINAMA AND 
VIVARTA 


MADHVA’S conception of the material world and its rela 
tion to Brahman is free from the difficulties that beset the 
Parinama and Vivarta theories. Pantheism pulls down the 
Deity. It is worse than irreligion!. It utterly negates the inde- 
pendence of God. For, all material modifications are dependent 
originations ( Paradhinavisesa). They fall under two main heads 
of change : change of substance (afavfra¢) and change of aspect 
or attributes (aiaftad). Each of these may again be distin- 
guished into reversible and irreversible modifications. All these 
four kinds of change are dependent upon external agencies?. It 
would be impossible to recognize any such external cause of 
change in respect of Brahman, as that would immediately 
reduce it to a position of dependence. Parinamavada, moreover, 
stands committed to the view that Brahman alone existed in 
the beginning and that there was no other substance in exist- 
ence then. It does not believe in any other eternal existent, 
uncreated by Brahman or co-existent with it (as those who 
believe in creation through Paradhinavigesapti do). No modi- 
fication of Brahman is thus conceivable or possible in such 
circumstances, as the urge or direction for such modification 
must come from an outside agency. 

It will be inconsistent with Divine perfection to assume that 
Brahman itself out of its own free will chooses to transmute 


1. RAamAanuja calls it a more heinous view than Sankara’s Brahmajiiana- 


vada : aenaraqarrafe aidtataad wWaTaraqat: (Vedarthasangraha p. 14, 
Ram4nuja Granthamala, 1956, Kancipuram). 
2. See NS 1. 4. p. 195-96. 
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itself into the world of beings and objects,—a world which is 
a state of sin, evil and misery. We cannot say that the Brahman 
does not recognize the misery and imperfections of the world as itis. 
For it is ex hypothesi Sarvajfia. If Brahman does not experience 
the suffering in the world, who does ? Not the Jiva : for he, too, 
is a modification of Brahman and/or is essentially the same as 
Brahman. Even supposing that the Jiva is only partially 
identical with Brahman it would not wholly exempt Brahman 
from a share in the misery of the world. Even the most subtle 
modifications in the development of sentient creatures are subject 
to external forces. Sentients are never known to undergo change 
of state or condition of being at their own free will. It is use- 
less so argue that Brahman being Almighty can change itself 
at Its own Will, without reference to any external stimulation 
or provocation or direction. For, the change from a state of 
blessedness and perfection to one of obvious misery and limita- 
tion can hardly be a token of Almightiness. It would be sheer 
dogmatism to say that we should not raise logical objections in 
a case that transcends all reason. In that case, all philosophy 
should have to be given up as a wild goose chase. The plea of 
‘transcending logic’ or even ‘transcendental logic’ can be 
urged with propriety only in cases where the authorities are 
unanimous. In this case, however, it is not so, as there are many 
texts which clearly deny to Brahman any kind of physical or 
material modification (fafasrdisee: Ys:) so that the employment 
of reason becomes imperative in coming to a definite conclusion 
on the vexed question. 

It is equally unavailing to put in that the change of state 
undergone by Brahman isa special kind of modification that 
does not affect its “‘deeper nature”. For the fact remains that 
the change of state attributed to Brahman by the Parinama- 
vadin is precisely and unfortunately of this very kind that 
plunges it into the abyss of misery and imperfection of the 
world from a state of bliss and self-sufficiency. How can we 
pretend that this does not affect its “deeper nature’? That being 
so, and so long as it is conceded that Brahman does not under- 
go any change of state that is determined or controlled by 
external agencies, any state of becoming in which we might find 
It, will be as natural to It as any other! Since it is admitted 
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(by the Parinamavadin) that Brahman is with and without the 
forms of grossness at different times, it will be impossible to 
define which of them is Its ‘‘natural’”’ state and which is adven- 
titious; so that both the states would be quite natural to its 
being. Granting for argument’s sake that a transformation of 
Brahman with a complete loss of original nature is possible, the 
question will still remain if such a transformation will be par- 
tial or complete. As Brahman is partless and indivisible, the 
former alternative could not be true. In the latter case, 
Brahman having been spent or “exhausted” in the transforma- 
tion, there would be none left (as Brahman) during the lifetime 
of the world, with the result that all talk of acquiring knowl- 
edge of Brahman, with a view to attaining the bliss of Moksa, 
will have to cease. 

Madhva, therefore, rejects the view of Bhaskara and many 
others that Brahman is in itself the stuff of which the universe 
is made. So far as all our received knowledge and the testimony 
of the Scriptures go, there would appear to be an unbridgeable 
gulf between Spirit and matter : Cit and Jada : 


T Wafer: waa alt Waa 
aTadtaerist Wea: ed Farag uo = (AV i. 4.11) 


Brahman is essentially Saccidananda. How, then, can such a 
perfect being of pure intelligence and bliss evolve, out of itself 
an effect that is inert and wholly lacking in intelligence and is, 
in addition, the abode of so much misery and subject to cease- 
less change? There is no use in taking shelter behind alleged 
statements in the Sruti to the effect that Brahman is immedia- 
tely and in its own person the material cause of the world. For 
not even the vociferation of a hundred texts can make the crow 
white! Reason may test even where it cannot build. Where 
conflicting authorities claim to interpret the Sruti each to suit 
his own metaphysics, the employment of reason becoines more 
important than the bare text itself. 

Not even the Scripture says directly that the intelligent 
becomes the unintelligent. In that case, Brahman could as well 
become the individual souls, and simplify matters for all philo- 
sophers. Morcover, the Sruti says emphatically that Brahman 
is immutable and unchanging : fafaartsert: ya:. Since no causa- 
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tion is possible without some change or modification in the cause, 
we must naturally look for the material cause of the universe, 
elsewhere than in Brahman’. 

A strict adherence to the logic of facts and the spirit of the 
Srutis compels Madhva to reject the profanity of Brahmapari- 
namavada in any garb. Even the oft-paraded promissory state- 
ment about the knowledge of the One leading to the knowledge 
of the many (on which Sankara himself tries to base the case 
for Brahmaparinama) does not necessarily warrant the conclu- 
sion that Brahman is the material cause of the universe. Madhva 
has been the first critical commentator on the Chandogya Upnisad to 
draw attention to the difficulties in the wording and form of the proposi- 
tions, as they stand worded which definitely militate against any facile 
conclusion of material causality (weirararacay) being drawn from that 
text. No other commentator, ancient or modern, seems to have realized 
this crucial point. The difficulty pointed out by Madhva isa real 
and serious one and cannot be lightly passed over. The exam- 
ples of mripinda, lohamani and nakhantkyntana in the form in which 
they appear in the text of ChanUp vi. 1. 4-6 are virtually incapable 
of establishing anything more than a general resemblance or 
point of contact between Brahman and the world. The terms 
“eka” (used thrice), pinda, mani and nakhanikrntana, prevent the 
establishment of an intimate causal relation (gqeTataeqara) 
among the pairs named in the text : aerar, Upwed: fovemeqey aq: 
erg | ‘yer faaraar adataat qeata | at a Hafvercnatta srayvaarte | 
agra fe at + Manaraaaad weqa | A dadahtecnat a 
aria? |! (Madhva, VTN, p. 25b) 

we aefarareat carina at wafaarta wafers, ‘Aat fasat yeaa 
fama cara’, ‘aida famta ated fad ee’, ‘aruiser fade arniag 

3. The supposed reference to Brahmaparinamavada, in the teaching of 
the Brahmas itras (i. 4. 24) has been convincingly shown by Madhva to have 
no relevance to that problem at all. For a full discussion of the issue and 
refutation of the remarks of V. S. Ghate and Bhandarkar on this point, see 
my HDSV (pp. 105-108) and my BSPC. Vol. I. pp. 307-313. 

4. ‘Otherwise, the words ‘‘one” and “lump” would be meaningless. It 
would have sufficed to say “by knowing clay...’’. Surely, all that is made of 
clay is not the effect of one clod of clay ! There can only be a resemblance 
among them. All that is of the nature of metals in the world is not the effect 


of one nugget of gold or some such metal and not all that is made of lead 
the effect of one single nail-cutler!” 
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faard ene’ SAATARA GATE saree, frvsaforrafrgrrrrcart, 
aq wert & fama SAY | TaRQVAaTaTTH AA feqvStataareaTHTaTY | 
faeariat a arg 15 (NS, i. 4. p. 226) 

There is no use pleading that we should not take the text literally 
but look to the spirit; for the spirit itself has got to be deduced 
from the wording. However that may be, the third and the last 
illustration of nail-scissor has not even the semblance of a causal 
argument. It gives the whole case away. For, the nakhantkyntana is 
itself an effect and not the cause of anything else and cannot, in the 
nature of things, be the ‘‘cause”’ of ‘“‘all that is made of kdarsnay- 
asa’’. It should be clear then, that the argument for the 
material causality of Brahman breaks down completely and at the 
very first touch of criticism in this instance. The position ts hardly 
better in the other two cases. 


Madhva, therefore, prefers to take the teaching of Uddalaka 
in terms of the primacy of the knowledge of Brahman over all 
other forms or kinds of knowledge. To know Brahman is to 
know at one sweep all that is worth knowing about the world that 
is so utterly dependent on It : avarat #e watsrasaraearafacad (Gitd, 
vii. 2). The knowledge of Brahman is the end and aim of 
all secular learning and the culmination of all Scriptural 
knowledge. Sage Uddalaka is naturally at pains to impress 
this great truth on his son who is conceited enough (cf. ter 
vata ChanUp) to gloat over his learning divorced from Brahman- 
knowledge. 

There is much truth in Madhva’s contention, therefore, that 
a relation of material cause and effect could not be easily 
established among the pairs named in the text, consistently 
with its actual wording. The utmost point of contact between 


5. When the knowledge of the many by the knowledge of the one is 
posited, whether on the view of the world being a transformation of Brahman 
or a superimposition on it, the words ‘‘eka”” (one) (used thrice), ‘‘pinda’’ 
(lump), ‘‘mani” (chicf) and ‘“‘nakhanikrntana’”’ (nail-cutter) and “sarvam” 
(all) would not only be meaningless—as the sense can be conveyed even by 
saying “‘by knowing clay all that is made of ‘clay’ is known, by knowing 
gold all that is made of gold is known and by knowing lead all that is of the 
nature of lead is known; but the statement worded as it stands would be _positi- 
vely misleading”. A little reflection will show the truth of the criticism. 
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the example (drstanta) and that which is the subject of the 
example (dérstantika) that these examples could establish is 
one of resemblance of some kind : afer aed, fea, aratfera 
(NS, p. 451). The point isconceded by the Bhdmaiti also in 
the pirvapaksa : 

‘saga afevsa’ gcarfeqverad: Tear: Svea Taahs | zat APM Uh 
Md TF FO AAT WaRilfa | 

The other familiar examples of (1) scorpions being produced 
from cowdung; (2) hair and nail growing from the human 
body; and (3) the growth of man from childhood to youth 
and old age, quoted to establish the material causality of 
Brahman, are equally unavailing. The point at issue is the 
possibility of an unintelligent (jada) effect being produced 
solely from a sentient being. The analogy of scorpions etc. is, 
therefore, doubly irrelevant as the scorpion is a living creature 
and the cowdung insentient. Even if such production were 
biologically true, it admits of other explanations insofar as 
the scorpion has a material body which might be derived from 
the dung. But the soul of the scorpion (insofar as it may have 
one) cannot be a product of dung! Sankara’s explanation 
(BSB ii. 1. 6) that Brahman has sattaé in common with its 
effects like Akaéa, overlooks the fact that this sat#é is not, like 
the body of man, distinguishable from Brahman. The growth of 
hair and nails from the human body is possible only so long as 
it is tenanted and sustained by a soul and not at other times. 
But the Parinamavadin has necessarily to conceive of a state 
when Brahman alone existed in an incorporeal or pre-corporeal 
state and later produced a world out of itself. But anon-embodied 
Brahman cannot, on the very same analogy of men, produce 
anything. It would, in any case, be impossible to show that 
nails and hair are directly produced from the soul! The ex- 
ample of the development of man from childhood to old age 
pertains, in the opinion of all Sastrakaras, only to the body 
(Sariradharma) of man and not to his soul. The ripening of 
wisdom with the advance of years and the appearance of 
virility in youth, are possible only in the event of a body 
sustained by the presence of asoul. None of the developments 
instanced can or is known to take place in the soul as such. And 
in all these cases, the purely physical developments are trace- 
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able to the physical part in the causal complement.® Consist- 
ently then with the implications of these analogies, the Parin- 
amavadin must admit that the purely material part of 
Brahman—if it can be credited with any—is the material 
cause of the world and that soul or spiritual element in its 
make-up is the operative cause. This would be tantamount toa 
restatement of Madhva’s position, in less accurate terminology. 
In such a contingency, the material part will have to be reg- 
arded as not-Brahman as there cannot obviously be anything 
material about Brahman ! This could give us buta Kevala-nimit- 
takaranavada, in the end : 

aia Gforaaq anata wa fe t 

at anit + faaret earl a arearHateac: 1 

(AV, i. 4.11) 

Insofar as most Parinamavadins like Bhaskara and Yada- 
vaprakaSa do not admit the co-existence of a purely material 
principle (Prakrti) which can figuratively be styled the ‘body’ 
of Brahman, the illustration of scorpions etc. cannot, with 
propriety, be cited by them. Bhaskara is the only Vedantin 
who holds fearlessly to actual Brahmaparinama and regards 
not merely the material world but the souls also as products of 
Brahman. This lands him in further difficulties of having to 
visit the miseries and imperfections of the finite selves also, on 
Brahman, against repeated assertions in the texts to the 
contrary : aamaaistirarestta (MundUp iii. 1); aaronfatefe Fa 
quer (BS i.2.8). 

Ramanuja is generally regarded as a believer in Abhinna- 
nimittopadanatva of Brahman. This gives him an apparent advant- 
age over Madhva. But this is altogether deceptive. Ramanuja cannot 
afford to go to the same length as Bhaskara and deny the co- 
existence of a purely material principle called Prakrti, though 
it may be subject to Brahman and act as its ‘body’ (aed 
wiry). Ramanuja frankly admits the existence of Prakrti : 


qT aaneate aafrafaagivs ers AFAMTOTA: | aft g, TATEN- 
wea aereracafaen | cares aafrantrartrarHcTy | 
(Sribhdsya, i. 4.3) 
6. frarfaqerarmad aq frasctist:—afrarnyparre aetteyd garfe- 
TaTaraterarerdt wadtht 1 Teed watT | | (NS, p. 197) 
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The so-called Brahmopadanatva, on his view, is really on 
a par with the procreation of a son(i.e. his body) by his father 
or the emergence of nails and hair from the body nourished 
by the soul : 

MUTMACANATEA ALITA WAT | 
aired afaqada favarerat wa: (AV 1.4.11) 

The position of RamAnuja uttimately boils down to Kevalani- 
mittakaranavada of Brahman, so far as the Brahma-caitanya is 
concerned and all talk of Abhinnanimittopadana, indulged in 
by him and his school, turns out to be a mere terminclogical 
exaggeration and flourish. The point is fully brought out by 
Jayatirtha in a searching analysis and criticism of Ramanuja’s 
position : 

aa tiraq ‘sefara’ cardtia qarfor werent sergararacar aareaTA Fader aa- 
WE—TTATATTT Fel ‘Aserad fasoq’ ‘aeaTetad we’ facarfesyia- 
sfaeq 1 aa a, sefaftsd warat sam wigaemfata aaa 
wrgtaraatetfaae sf) et seare—srataracanata t 

ua fe aaar, fight gaaeHit, ergata aerriserarara facacrerrara trata aes 
aed | ada fataareea sart fanfare aafieongeatrarcdan sfaa- 
aq 1 Waa arated Teriseatfacetindaaia AAAs TET: | 

Tatigd Ware TaN: wy afe craacnfaas se—ahala | eda 
Ten faracar wat ATERUeiiad wend aaah | 

aarrafrifa—aate repefed TE TIgTaras AAR fercttay, 
aarte aaat warns: | sorfe—ferares eeerer Se? T aTaqureaTela 
fafariarerrtafraacory ; TATATAT eI AAAT ST HACATA| frarhrarcafesgqeara 
Tareas Ta | arefatard | aeeragraqane fe weracert ary 
1 eafamray caters fram: 1 (NS, i.4.p.197 b)? 


7. “Here, Ramanuja having interpreted the Satras ‘‘Prakrtigca...... 
(BS i. 4. 23) in terms of Brahman’s material causality of the universe, has 
explained the import of the Sittras as follows : Brahman has for its body the 
most subtle insentient matter. This is supported by the Srutis “He who 
remaining in unmanifested Matter” Whose body is insentient unmanifested 
matter” etc. Thus, insofar as Pradhana (Matter) which is ensouled by 
Brahinan and is controlled by Brahman happens to be the matcrial cause of 
the universe, it is accepted by us that Brahman itself is the material Cause. 
This view is rebutted (by Madhva) with the words—“If by material cause...” 
(as above). 
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The position of Srikantha and other (Brahma) Saktiparina- 
mavadins like Nimbarka, Vallabha and others, is hardly better. 
Insofar as this (Sat)-Sakti of Brahman, which according 
to these writers, is the immediate stuff of the Parinama is 
distinguished from the soul-part of Brahman conceived as 
Cidanandatmaka, the latter ceases to be the real substratum 
of the change. It is the Sacchakti, Sakti or energy (or ‘body’ as 
Ramanuja would call it) that turns out to be the real and im- 
mediate material cause of the world. Even this is a far cry from 
actual and immediate cent-per-cent Upadanatva or Parinamitva 
of Brahman. Thus, in most cases, the so-called Upadanatva of 
Brahman through Sakti or Sat-Sakti, as the case may be, 
turns out to be nothing more than an ‘“‘Apadanatva’’ i.e. 
aararafaeaserry ‘acceptance of Brahman as the residual spirit’ 
that remains unaffected and untransforming in any given 
instance of change taking place in its tenement. This point also 
is convincingly established by Jayatirtha : 


By saying so, the nature of the material causality of Brahman in the birth 
of the world would be nothing more than its being the residual limit of 
separation or evolution of matter from God, as that of a father in the birth 
of his son. For it is accepted by Ramanuja that the material causality of 
Brahman which is absolutely without personal modification and which has 
the transforming Prakrti as its body, eonsists in it being merely the super- 
intending principle of the transformation of Prakrti. Such a kind of material 
Causality is readily accepted by us also. We have no quarrel with it. 

If that be so, why do you criticize it? We answer—We do not accept the 
transformation of Brahman (as such) which is pure consciousness, into the 
form of the world, as accepted by Bhaskara and others. Hence its refutation 
is appropriate. 

The point is this : Even though the material causality of Brahman with 
regard to the world, as made out by Ramanuja, is not in substance opposed to our 
position, still it cannot be accepted as the purport of these Sitras in question. For, 
let us ask, what is the point in elucidating ‘this view here under these Satras ? 
It cannot be, as in the case of Bhaskara, the repudiation of the distinction 
between an efficient and a material cause, so far as Brahman is concerned. 
For, Ramanuja accepts Prakrti as the material cause. (Otherwise, there is no 
reason for him to admit the existence of Prakrti as such.) If it is said on his 
behalf that ‘material cause’ primarily means that which controls and super- 
intends the transforming stuff, we have to point out that such a definition of 
a material cause cannot be accepted as it is opposed to accepted usage of 
the term. Philosophers should propound their definitions in accordance with 
recognized usages of the world. They should not restrain the accepted usages 
according to their own will and pleasure or fancy”’ (Tr.). 
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we aa — fred fe wT, arrarafaarrs Tare Whe | Tare Soy 
fafird fadtaatorerny 1 act a aferets: | fafaariedt farofrafaracarageory | ar 
avoters wer Theorriteatirare a qfeafactetsft 0 0 oo | 

af wert: aera Theorafragania fafrarheadttad, Tet aa | aaT- 
wivarewal, Warsal ar? a aaah: | gary «ofeofacaracar -aTEeaHetaraa- 
eaig | anfe Hardat | aida MHcTA TY | AaisHears Pravda Siew TeAsaaT- 
aa? Teqarraearadda varied: | aa: fefrera are—‘at arr’ xfer 

TeTHAaae ¢F Tei | ade fafaart oafafrata 1 saat afer aag- 
Tartan, away dafafracaateacaa pirate: 1 fafaareer 
wife, Ina wIgIeeT TET ANlSTaTT 1 
aa ‘at arr efa TTA | aA FT ‘Aaed’ afa sateay 18 

(NS, p. 200) 

This criticism covers every shade of Brahmaparindmavdda, through 

aspects, modes or powers cansidered as essential organic parts of Brahman. 


Review of Vivartavada 


As for Vivartavdda, it is, strictly speaking, no theory of causation at 
all, as it does not accept any true effect that has got to be accounted for, 


8. If you hold—“‘There are two aspects of Brahman,—one that is essen- 
tially blissful and of the nature of consciousness, the other of the nature of 
existence (sat). It is efficient cause in its first aspect and material cause in its 
second aspect. The immutability of Brahman is thus to be understood with 
reference to its first aspect. There is no clash with logic in thus holding that 
Brahman in its aspect of Sat transforms itself into the material world...” 

The advocates of such a position will have to say if these two aspects are 
identical with each other or are partly different and partly identical. They 
cannot be identical, as both will have to transform. Nor can they be differ- 
ent and identical. For at least in respect of identity there will be the same 
nemesis, If it is argued that the difference would prevent the identity from 
bringing about the said nemesis, why not dispense with the identity that is 
$o palpably powerless against the difference ? 

Therefore, it must be conceded that the two aspects are entirely different. 
It comes to this that there are two different entities, one of which is essenti- 
ally immutable and acting as the operative cause alone of the universe. The 
other one is liable to transformation and acts as the material cause of the 
world. If this be so, we, who are advocates of the view that ‘God is the 
operative cause only of the universe’ have no reason to quarrel with you. For 
according to us God is that which is immutable and is the efficient cause of 
the world. What actually transforms and acts as the material cause of the 
world is designated by us as ‘Pradhana’ (matter). In the above discussion, 
the term ‘‘part”’ or ‘‘aspect” should be understood to have been used from 
the point of view of the other party. From the Siddhantin’s point of view 
the proper term would be ‘entity’. 
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but only an appearance. Quite apart from this, there is the difficulty 
of accounting for the obscuration of Brahman by Ajfiana, which 
is the root-cause of the appearance of the world. There is again 
greater diffiulty than even in the Parinamavdda interpretation, 
in reconciling the promissory statement of wfaarta aafaarry 
with the illustration of clay etc. and the requirements of real 
Vivartavada : 

arta J uHeait qoraetenferg afters are, fe wae ? gaat aad 
eft 3a; afg faarerevada gerard: | ‘atfearderami aferad afgart 
a gerd’ afat fe ~arafag:® 1 NS, i. 4.5. p. 226) 

It would be truer to say from the Vivarta standpoint that the 
knowledge of the One sublates or puts an end to the knowledge of 
the many, rather than that it produces or gives rise to any such 
knowledge (Cf. the wording: aq aq Wafa | andad Wafa). There 
is not merely terminological inexactitude. The expressions used 
by Uddalaka are capable of suggesting a different and more 
sensible interpretation. There is nothing to show that Uddalaka 
was trying to equate the many with the unreal. The unreal is 
something which has been mistaken for another : seq 
amarafeneacafe: (Sankara, BSB, i.1. 1). But the “many” in the 
promissory statement includes also things which have not at 
all been brought within the scope of Svetaketu’s understanding 
or misunderstanding : HAA xa Aafa In any case, the illustrations 
of clay etc., would appear to assume the reality of effects,—the 
connecting link between the One and the many being nothing 
more than a resemblance; as actual cause-and-effect relation is 
unsustainable, for reasons already explained. Clay is never the Viv- 
artopadana of pots. Since no causal relation could be made 
out among the pairs named in the text without distorting the 
actual purport of the terms of the text, or glossing over or 

ignoring some of them like eka, mani, pinda, and also asserting a 


9. ‘There is no question of superimposition even in the case of a single 
pot upon a single lump of clay. Where then is the quastion of regarding all the 
objects made of clay being superimpositions on one lump of clay? The 
Vivartavada interpretation of this illustration is, therefore, untenable. If the 
Advaitin should say that he is going to establish such a position by reasoning, Our 
reply is that in that case, it cannot with propricty be cited as an illustration; 
as it ts still a disputed point. For as the Logicians point out, an example in a 
syllogistic reasoning is that about which there is consensus among laymen 
and philosophers. (In the present case, it does not seem to be so.)”" 
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palpable travesty of a causal argument in the last instance of the 
nail-scissors, the interpretations of Sankara and Ramanuja are 
misplaced. 

The Advaitic theory of Abhinnanimittopadanatva of Brahman 
has been discussed by Vyasatitha in his Nym in the light of 
the exposition by Prakasatman in his Vivarana. According to the 
Vivarana, there are three ways in which the position that Brahman 
is the material cause of the universemay be explained: (1) 
that Brahman conjointly with Maya is the material cause 
(upadana) of the world, like the two strands of a thread which 
go to make the string. (2-3) Maya which may be viewed as a 
power of Brahman or as dependent on Brahman is the material 
cause and Brahman through its association or connection with it, 
is also, in a way, the upadana through such Mayd. Prakasatman 
further explains that on the first view, inasmuch as Braliman and 
Maya would both conjointly constitute the material cause of the 
world, there would be no violation of the Nirvikara Sruti which 
should be understood with reference to Brahman in its state of 
isolation (i.e. when not in conjunction with Maya). In the other 
two cases, also, the Nirvikara Sruti is to be understood to refer 
to Brahman when it is not colored by Maya or is net acting 
through Maya. 

Vyasatirtha criticises all these explanations. He points out 
that in the first case, like the two threads conjointly going to 
make the string, Brahman also would be as much an upadana or 
transforming cause as maya and there would be no point in 
claiming Brahman alone to be “‘Nirvikara’’ in the process. More- 
over, as both Brahman and Maya are the material causes of 
the world, we should expect to find the essential characteristics 
of Brahman, viz., Paramarthika reality, consciousness and_ bliss 
in the effect, viz. the world : Itcannot be said that only a super- 
position of the essential character of the upadana is expected in 
the effect and not the actual presence of those characteristics. 
In that case, how is the Advaitin justified in claiming that the 
world actually possesses the character of anirvacaniyatvam as a 
product of Maya or Avidya ? If he should say that the world 
does not possess the character of Paramarthika reality because 
itis not solely the product of Brahman (sanmdtropdddnakam), 
then by the same token, he should refuse to call the world 
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anirvacantya because it is not solely produced by Anirvacaniya Mayd } 
Again, if Brahman associated with Maya is regarded as chang- 
ing and Brahman unqualified is to be accepted as unchanging 
(nirvikdra) , the question wili be ‘Is the qualified entity (vzSisfa) 
to be designated as Brahman ornot ?If the qualified entity zs 
Brahman, it could hardly be unchanging ! If it is not to be 
regarded as Brahman, the question of regarding Brahman as 
Upadana would simply no? arise. Further, if the transformation 
of the ViSsista is admitted then such transformation would be of 
the same order of reality as the substratum, which sould go 
against the requirements of the Vivarta theory, in which the 
product of Vivarta hasa lesser reality than its substratum. It 
cannot also be held that real transformation takes place in the 
Visista while only an illusory transformation takcs place in the 
Vigesya (the substratum). For, in order to speak of a Vivarta at 
all, there should be some illusory transformation in the Suddha 
also. Hence it would be difficult to say that the Suddha is abso- 
lutely Nirvikara. If it is said that there is no real Vikara in the 
Suddha, then, it would be equally wrong tospeak ofany actual 
transformation in the Visista too, since it is primarily in the 
Visesana (Maya) that any real transformation is taking place. 
As for the third view that Brahman is to be regarded as Upadana 
throvgh Maya and no directly, like the constituent parts(amsa) of 
threads forming the cloth, Vyasatirtha shows that the analogy is 
misplaced. The constituent parts (amfa) of the thread are really 
the material cause of the cloth. But Brahman is not the const- 
ituent cause of Maya. How then could Brahman'be regarded as 
the constituent cause of the world through Maya ? 

Tt would be equally unavailing to define ‘Upadanatvam’ as 
being the substratum ofan illusory change. The term ‘‘Upadana” 
is nowhere used in philosophical writings in this sense. No one 
would designate ‘“‘clay’’, which is the material cause of pot, as 
the substratum of the illusory appearance of the pot ! Nor is 
the shell, the substratum of an illusory appearance of silver 
spoken of as the ‘material cause’ of silver, If the Advaitin 
proposes to define Upadanatvam in a novel way which has no 
relation to the connotation of the term as other philosophers 
understand it, he may please himself with such a diversion. But 
it will not make Brahman the material cause of the world in the 
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accepted sense of the term ! Finally, Vyasatirtha points out 
that the Advaitic position that [vara is efficient cause (nimitia) 
of the world, Maya the material cause (upddana) and Suddha- 
Brahman the substratum of the illusory appearance of the world 
makes the thesis of ““Abhinnanimittopadanatva”’ of ‘Brahman’ 
so eagerly sought to be read into the Prakrtyadhikarana of the 
Brahmas iitras, by Sankara, pointless. 

Madhva thus establishes his point that Brahmopadanatva 
theory is logically and textually unsustainable, and philosophi- 
cally unsound. We have to stick to Kevala-nimittakaranatva 
only. This will not land us is a plurality of causes. The clear 
fact that Prakrtiis a metaphysically dependent principle like 
Space and Time (though eternal), will effectively bar the 
possibility of plurality of causes. This point has been established 
by Madhva under BS ii.1.15 et. seq. 


V. DOCTRINE OF ATMAN 


CHAPTER XXIX 


ESSENCE OF SELFHOOD 


SOULS are conceived in Madhva’s system as finite centres 
of conscious experience, each with a unique essence of its own. 
The essence of individuality is that one finite centre of experience 
cannot possess, as ils own immediate experience, the experience of 
another. It is this non-transferable immediacy of experience 
that distinguishes one self from another, in spite of their possess- 
ing certain similar characteristics : . 

SAU OAA ALTIMA | AeA ATT APTAATeAA: TATaAT 

g-atfearancaresfaad: § (MS, p. 507) . 
Each has a specific content of consciousness, reality and_ bliss 
and constitutes a focalization which is nowhere exactly repeated 
in nature. Their very raison d’etre is to be distinct personalities 
or exclusive focalizations of acommon universe. The best defi- 
nition of self is that given by Jayatirtha: afwarqamagidt ara 
eelfecafafad = eqeatafa arfafaza (NS, p. 633). This refers to 
a dynamic personality endowed with the triple properties 
of will, cognition and activity. The basis of individuality is to 
be found in the uniqueness of ‘personality’, which is a 
blending of consciousness, experience and works, in propor- 
tion to its intrinsic stature (yogyatd). It is the core of all 
hedonistic, ethical and spiritual activities of man : 

aefag at aa: a sia afa aifaa: 1 

a oat a gat aa a ad aramteray: 1 

The nature of the souls, at its best, is saidto be one of un- 
alloyed bliss and pure intelligence. It is essentially free from 


1. ‘‘He who enjoys the happiness and suffers the ills of life, who is subject 
to bondage and release is the Jiva. He is indeed in a position to know 


99 


himself in all his states as ‘I am’”’. 
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any kind of misery or pain; waafraarrrarnved sitar (UAt), though 
subject to a natural gradation of intelligence and bliss in a 
cosmic hierarchy of selves and subject always to the Supreme, 
in bondage and in release. The sense of misery, which is bondage, 
is external to their essence and is brought about by a real 
though misplaced sense of independence of initiative and conduct : 
qa AITAAATAMT A sfaaiafaray 7:2 1 (NS, p. 26) 
waa gaat a ga fafafead | 
aat aaisfwara g:ataafa aeTaT tl 
(BT XI. 23. 54) 

The question has been raised : “If each individual possesses 
in finite and material outlines, the perfection of consciousness, 
it seems to become a mere point of existence when it casts off 
the body and enters release. Will therenot be overlapping of 
souls there ? If not, what is it that distinguishes one from the 
other ?” (Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. II. p. 719). In other words, 
what is it that constitutes the essence of selfhood, if we are to 
subtract from it, as we should, in the state of release, all the 
content and vestures that enfilm its essence and are obviously 
incidental and non-fundamental to its being or makeup in each 
case ? “‘We seem to be reduced to an abstraction of pure being 
or intelligence,—a monadism. It is merely then an assumption to 
hold that the single colorless unit, called ‘self’, is different in 
each individual’. 

It is easy to ask such a question or pass such ex cathedra judg- 
ments. But it is not easy to give a thoroughly convincing answer 
to it, here and now sub-specie alterni. Indeed, we should be in 
possession of the highest form of self-realization, which is the 
goal of religion and philosophy, if we should be able, here and 
now, to place our finger on what constitutes individuality and 
define it in precise terms. That will be unravelling the greatest 
of all mysteries, that has remained inscrutable for ages. We 
should cease to be embodied, if we cafch our selves in their pris- 
tine essence of selfhood unconditioned by the floating perceptions 


2. Dasgupta (His. of I. Phil. iv. p. 113) unhappily has misread and 
misinterpreted this passage from the NS. Krishnakant Chaturvedi (Dvait Siddhant 
Ka Tattvik Anuftlan, p. 175) misreads “‘Aparayattatvavabhasah”’ as “Parayattatva- 
vabhasah’’ which makes no sense. 
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of heat and cold, light and shade, pleasures and pain. If the 
Advaitin can silence the objection to Avidya with the lofty 
remark that “if we can understand the relation of Atman to 
Avidya, we must be beyond the two’’’, the Dvaitin could as well 
plead with equal propriety that it would not be possible to deny 
the doctrine of intrinsic plurality of selves and their natural 
gradation, so long as we have no means of realizing the true 
essence of selfhood here and no means of proving that there is 
no basis of distinction in release. Madhva does not, after all, 
lay stress merely on sensations, feeling and bondage, in support 
of his doctrine of plurality of selves, as if these were the only 
movements of the real. It does not require much argument to 
show that the real nature of the souls and their true essence of 
individuality are now hidden from us by some mysterious veil 
of ignorance called Avidya* (Svagunacchadika). Thanks to the 
light of Scripture and the exercise of reason and introspection, 
we may however expect to lift the veil ever so little and to take 
a peep into the truth of things and the vision might be enlarged 
as we go up in the scale of discipline and Aparoksa. We can 
arrive at some kind of working solution of the problem now by 
examining the evidences of Scripture and advancing logically 
from the known to the unknown. This is the utmost that the 
best of us can do and we need not despair or despise this method, 
so long as we have no other means ofapproach open to us. This 
individuality of experience and the impossibility of our entering 
into others’ experiences with the same fourth dimensional in- 
wardness, as our own are sufficient proofs of the basic distinction 
of Selves : 

ud sqaerar aaa: fear + weatfa: erat at frarsrreatseat aT oraey- 
iat 1 afi, Gaara AAAS HATA | aT ATT 
aia gaaré adt eaqua: | (Vadaratndvali i1) 

The Nyaya-Vaisesikas grounded their doctrine of multiplicity 
of selves in the observed fact of the divergence of individual 


3. Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. ii, p. 577. 

4. gqurefasaa fe srarrrarfeetist site afar ‘Gecarfeaq’ gcarfeat | azarar- 
qafeara aqaafeer 1 tararerdsfer feraas, AaTqa: TaHTTaeTETt shy 
arena: aee aq 1 (NSi. 1.1) 
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experience of happiness and suffering in life : Vyavasthato nana. 
Citsukha criticized their concept of ‘Vyavastha’ on the grouna 
that it is inconclusive. If‘Vyavastha’ stands for variability in 
the experience of pleasure and pain among different persons, 
such variability is equally to be seen in one and the same person, 
sametimes. Happiness and misery are also experienced by the 
some person at the same time in different parts of his own per- 
son. Mutual opposition or conflict (vadhyaghatakabhava) between, 
the experiences of pleasure and pain, to be effective, must be 
present inacommon theatre of operation which cannot be thought 
of in respect of individuals having different bodies. For these 
reasons, the Logicians’ argument in support of plurality of selves 
on the basis of ‘Sukhaduhkhavyavastha’ is inconclusive. Madhva 
breaks through this counter-argument of Citsukha by defining 
‘Vyavastha’ in a more inward sense of ‘Anusandhana’ or the 
identifying experientiality in respect of one’s own experience of 
happiness and suffering in life, which every individual in the 
world is normally in a position to have and is capable of having, 
as his distinctive feature. saawasqrart TAT Aq WITT | 
(AP iii. 2. 18) 

This criterion of ‘Anusandhana’ is the sine qua non of identity of 
being (svaripatkya) in a sentient person : 

qed tet aarararamy 1 (NS, p. 507) 
It is this identifying experientialityin respect of one’s innermost experiences 
of happiness and suffering that determines identity of consciousness or 
personal identity and no other factor. Where such identifying ex- 
perientiality is not present, theso-called oneness of our selves that 
one sometimes speaks of in some expansive mood has to be put 
down as mere rhetorical flourish (n@mamdatram). 

Jayatirtha points out that the absence of such ‘Anusandhana’ 
in respect of one’s past lives does not nullify the truth of this 
criterion.> For, it is not claimed that all sentient beings at all 
times have this identifying experientiality, even with respect to 
their own earlier experiences in the same life, let alone those of 
previous lives. The example of ‘Jatismaras’ recognized in the 
Yoga Sastra is a strong proof that such anusandhana is nota 


5. 1 wads arrqaariaert afer, afer taafate caferare: wate: | 
1 fe ad warqdert qa: 1 (NS p.507) 
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myth. Due allowance has to be made for the human frailty of 
forgetfulness and loss of memory. However, what is contended 
and affirmed, as Jayatirtha says, in respect of ‘anusandhana’ is 
that a sentient being who sometimes experiences an identifying 
experientiality with a being is identical with it and one who 
never at any time in his life does so is not identical with that 
being. Since identifying experientiality is the sole criterion of 
self-identity, it goes without saying that where it is absent self- 
identity too must necessarily be non-existent. 

aI AAS Hafsaqead, @ aa afiras:, at aged 7 aa ara: eft 
qepraraey afaqat faqhata i a a Aaa waahradaa | Varatfafearand | 
aeatanaa faada i (VS, p. 507) 

The criterion of ‘Anusandhana’ in respect of Caitanyaikya or 
oneness of being between sentients is also sufficient to rule out 
identity of Jiva and Brahman in Moksa. So far as the Jiva is 
concerned, it is accepted by all that he is not, here and now, ina 
position to experience such ‘anusandhana’ in respect of his iden- 
tity withthe ‘Nityasuddhabuddhamuktasvabhavam Brahma’. If 
that Brahman too, in its turn, is not experiencing its oneness 
with the Jiva, it is as good as a non-extstent identity. It cannot be 
argued that the absence of ‘anusandhana’ of his identity with 
Brahman by the Jiva here and now in the state of bondage is 
merely due to the impediment of Avidya and is not due to the 
fact of its not being true. One would like tc know how the 
Monist is so sure of this. The Dualist philosopher, on the other 
hand, is persuaded that the identity is not a fact because there 
is no identifying experientiality of it. It will be conceded that 
whatever may be the impediments in the way of the Jiva experi- 
encing such identity, now, Brahman which is all-knowing is 
under no such predicament or impediment. It should, there- 
fore, be experiencing such identity. But zt is clear from the Lord’s 
pronouncement in Gita XV. 18 that the Supreme Brahman is fully con- 
scious of its difference and distinction from the individual self.6 It is no 
answer to this objection that Krsna of the Gita is only ‘Ivara’ 
(God). For, we have no evidence of a Being higher than 
Krsna to be called ‘Brahman’. For Krsna Himself assures us in 
the same context that He is the highest Purusa known as 


6. See agfa F anita sears ae aes 


arag aq aaifr a ot Aer TAT UN (Gita, IV. 5) 
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‘Paramatma’ (XV.18). Even in Sankara’s philosophy, Iévara 
is deemed to be omniscient. An identity which is neither felt nor 
experienced by an omniscient being can hardly be a fact. 
Madhva has not left us in any doubt as to the true nature of 
state of the souls in Moksa. They are not formless beings or 
colorless points but atomic individuals with their own specific 
forms and lineaments. They have spiritual bodies of their own 
with appropriate organs (See BS iv.4. 10, 16 and BSPC. Vol. 
III, pp. 790-94) and have names and forms.which are beyond 
the knowledge of those still in bondage.’ 


7. ypAat daft areiatadt wed frat | 
(Madhva’s Commentry on BrhUp iv. 4) 
wearaeae front feraat qraat free armeafir anda | 
(Madhva’s commentary on Praéna Up. vi) 


CHAPTER XXX 


METAPHYSICAL DEPENDENCE OF SOULS 


IN SPITE of their intrinsic nature of consciousness and _ bliss, 
the souls, as finite beings, are ina state of absolute dependence 
and limitation at all times, in bondage and release. Release is only 
from the fetters which prevent the realisation of their true 
natures and their metaphysical dependence on Brahman. 
Dependence 1s not a passing chapter in their lives. The eightfold 
determinations of the cosmos are simply the expression of such 
dependence. Such dependence is most vividly felt inthe prenatal 
and post-mortem conditions of life, 
TEATS THAT SHaearaes ated, aay freaataeat Teatferrara frat | 
(BT, x.37.23) 
as well as in Pralaya, dreams, deep sleep and swoons. It is only 
in the Waking state of sthitt that man is found to arrogate 
independence to himself. He lies helpless and weak at other 
times, both before and after. It may, therefore, be concluded 
that even this temporary assumption of independence is mis- 
placed. 


sda og oaearadfa meat | ((BT, ii.9.33) 


(Commentary on MandUp) 


The description of impending death inChanUp vi.15, where 
all psychophysical powers are merged in their causes one after 
the other is another graphic example of the soul’s absolute 
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dependence. The very fact of its achieving freedom from the 
shackles of Prakrti by the grace of God is an unmistakable 
proof of its continued dependence on Him, even in release. It 
would be preposterous to expect the essential metaphysical 
dependence of finite beings on the Independent to be cut off 
at any time. It cannot be destroyed without destroying the 
very constitution of the self as a Pratibimba of the Infinite. The 
relationship of Bimbapratibimba between Brahman and _Jivas, 
being the result of Avidya, in Advaita, is taken to be destroyed 
in release along with the extinction of individuality as such. 
But the same relation being Svabhavika and not due to Updadhis, 
in Madhva’s view, is not, therefore, liable to destruction in 
Moksa. Hence its persistence in release also along with the 
persistence of individuality, shorn of all obscuring elements. 
Madhva, therefore, holds that even in the state of Moksa the 
realization of personal bliss, to the full, is dependent on the 
will of the Supreme : 


wart ATtat fasupiftat AererT a: | 
arate AAT A Vaal wated: 1 (AV, 1.1.1) 


The limitations of the soul are, therefore, partly intrinsic and 
partly extrinsic— 


TU TSTT TAcTHAGalad: | 
aermmiet: aetera sitar * * * (BT, 1.2.22) 


The extrinsic ones are terminable. The intrinsic remain 
with the self. The limitations of the self are, in general expressed 
in and through the eightfold determinations of cosmic life, 
which includes life in Moksa also, to which they are subject. 
Though essentially uncreated, they are, nevertheless, associated 
from eternity with a series of material coils known as Avaranas. 
They are: (1) Linga-Sarira or the subtle body or psycho- 
physical mechanism of sixteen elements. This carries the causal 
potentialities that lead toa number of future lives, in the ful- 
ness of time; (2) Prarabdhakarma or Karma which has begun to 
bear fruit; (3) Kamaor desire which is the seed of activity; and 
(4) positive ignorance (wraeqata) or Avidya which is both 
realand destructible. This is not simply a negative element 
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(srarata) 1. It must be recognized as a positive force in view of its 
being a product of Tamoguna encircling the soul and getting 
destroyed by Aparoksajfiana. The essence of this Ignorance is 
the assumption of independence and initiative and looking upon 
the accessories given to the self as Ais own, in his own right : 
TearTaearanrenstaantfast ar 1 (MS, p. 26) 

The locus of this Ignorance is the self. Such ignorance is not 
incompatible with the self-luminous character of the self, 
inasmuch as the Supreme Being which is Independent and All- 
powerful (safetaeataétart) obscures a part of the self’s nature 
by means of Prakrti. This positive nescience has two aspects— 
Jivacchadika and Paramacchadikéa. The former conceals the 
true nature of the self (gua Pratibimba and metaphysically 
dependent on Brahman) from itself (Svagundcchadika) whereby 
man comes to assume independence of initiative and believes 
himself and the world around to be self-subsisting : 

fedrat safa: strat agar fe qoreaa: | 
aat aarast stat warefafa ar afa: (BT ii.9.2) 
Indeed, it is the assumption of this independence that is the 
root-cause of bondage : sarerHacata ~4aeaea (BSB). The mar- 
vellous hold of this ignorance on people which makes them 
oblivious of their own weaknesses, while being alive to the 
shortcomings of others, is effectively portrayed in the Visnura- 
hasya : 
gat UWeaie: TT FT kay 
uaraataet = fereurrrereratat errs: 

It would, thus, be seen that nee ae is the distinctive 
mark of the finite at all times. It may find expression in one or 
more of the eightfold determinations of cosmic development. It 
is for this reason that Madhva brings the eternal substances 


1. Dasgupta (J. Phil. iv, p. 159) is not correct in stating that ignorance 
(avidya) in Madhva’s system ‘‘is a negative substance which, by God’s will 
veils the natural intelligence of all’’. He has misread and misinterpreted the 
passage from the NS relating to this topic. Dr. K. Narain (Critique of Madhva 
Refutation of Sankara Vedanta (p. 158) also repeats the same mistake. 


Read: waarapatafatedt arafaamatafearfenecfaaad sara fate 
rernerery | | (NS) 
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also under the causal scheme of Brahman, by means of the 
doctrine of Paradhinavigesapati.? 

The second type of Ignorance prevents the souls from realiz- 
ing the true nature of their dependence on God and their 
intrinsic resemblance to Him. Such ignorance is beginningless 
but has an end. There is no logical impropriety in conceiving 
of an end to what may be beginningless and conversely of an 
endless continuity to what may have a beginning,—e.g. Moksa. 
These are facts accepted by reason and supported by Srutis : 

aatfearaar gait war vita: sqeat (MandUp ii.7) 
The source of bondage is also in the same way to be put 
down ultimately to the will of God. There is no other expla- 
nation of the beginningless association of ignorance obscuring the 
selves except the mysterious will of Brahman : 
qa Tash Tt Tas: — 
ease Tt Tt CTT AeATeH: Tat: TA: 
(BT, X.94.16) 
real WaT HaTTITST ATH: | 
Hawe: Tt we fata aaraa: 113 
(Skanda quoted by Sridhara) 
It is the will of the Lord that the souls shall know Him and 
realize their respective selfhood only by cleansing themselves 
of the impurities of Prakrti and the distractions of Avidya, 
after a long arduous process of physical, intellectual and moral 
effort and spiritual discipline. The seed must be planted in the 
earth before it could sprout and develop into a fruit-tree. The 
accessories af Lingadeha, Prarabdha-Karma, etc. are just the 
material environment provided by God to help the Jivas to 


2. The dependence of eternal substances on God, is accepted by Vedanta 
Desika also : facarat ereafercnt: THAI aafaes aM ahaa pathracay | 

He defines such dependence as the possibility of reversal when it no 
longer pleases God to let them be : Ta Afaroraaa fradfaq weacaaray | 
(Commentary on RGB p. 9. Ananda Press Edn., Madras). 

3. “If it is accepted that release is conferred on good souls by the giver 
of Moksa, it must be admitted that bondage also is due to Him as the Lord 
of both is the same.” 

“Visnu is the eternal Brahman, the giver of Moksa. He is the one who 
binds the souls with the bonds of rebirth and frees them”. 
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unfold themselves. This is indeed the raison d’etre of creation 
according to the Visnurahasya : 

awafena Tar stat fat waa: | 

ferreeqat: ad ofaat afoot ea 

afte & camaga gat a eafcastaen: 

SY BATH pater faafaaacsaan: 

ATTA aT HT arena: ut (Chap. V) 

There is, thus, no problem at all of the first Fall of Man, in 

Madhva’s philosophy. The question is only of the Ascent of Man by 
degrees, after he has qualified himself steadily through sincere 
effort to realize the full force and content of his personality. 
Not having possessed the freedom and purity of the Supreme at 
any time in their lives, or having been ‘‘in any way sharers in the 
Divine nature’’, the question does not also arise for Madhva, 
of how the souls come to “lose these and transfer themselves 
to the rule of Karma’”’ (Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. ii, p. 695). 
‘‘“Ramanuja holds that neither reason nor Scripture can tell us 
how Karma got the souls into its power, because, the Cosmic 
process is beginningless’’ (zbzd. 695-696). It is true enough that 
the cosmic process is beginningless; but, it is the souls that 
forge their own chains due to the basic nature of their Svariipa. 


4. “Countless are the souls bound by beginningless karma. They lie in 
the womb of Prakrti, wrapped in their LingaSarira as in a swoon. If they 
are not pulled out of their sleep and provided with gross bodies, sense organs, 
etc., how can they perform Karmas devoted to the Lord; and unless _ their 
devotion expresses itself in concrete forms and reaches fulfilment, how can 
they attain Mokga ?”’ 


CHAPTER XXXI 


SELF-LUMINOSITY OF SOULS 


THE individual soul, as a sentient being, is admitted by 
Madhva to be self-luminous (svaprakdfa). It is not merely of the 
form of knowledge (jidanasvariipa) but is a knower (jfdatr). The 
conception of the self as a conscious personality is the same as 
it is in respect of God : 

aa Aad A ea CAA AS: A HMA: | 

qeea tat fafara Aavatfe ge:* * * | (GT xiii.13) 
except for the fact that even the self-luminosity of the Fiva ts de- 
pendent on the Supreme, which makes bondage possible : 

Marat ATH AMAMAA CAAA 1 (GT xiii.13) 
Self-luminosity, in the Advaita, is a state of pure conscious- 
ness, without a subject-object relation : waa afa, aarceaeqagix- 
araay (Citsukha). But this is self-contradictory. The Atman 
must be both a knowing subject (jfdtr) and ihe object of 
his own knowledge. He should know himself and others and be 
known by them also. Jayatirtha, therefore, rejects the 
Prabhakara view of the self as essentially jada, in that 
it is non-intelligent, being only the substratum of qualities 
like consciousness, action, enjoyment and suffering!. The Bhattas, 
though conceding the Atman to be both conscious and the 
substratum of consciousness, hq]d that he is not self-conscious 
(sva-jndty), but is only inferred through aham-pratyaya (ego- 
consciousness). This is also rejected by Madhva, who holds that 
the Atman must be self-intuiting.2? The epistemological dogma 


1. TT aMeaety fracaiesrs:, TaTAa aTATATAC a ATs, TF ATTSAAT | 
(Nydyaratnavali) 


2.09 seat: cararaca fraferory | aefaaqwad | Tt att ATTaISqua: | 
TET MTA | RAPAAAST TANT, Ta 
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of Advaita that the subject of all knowledge cannot itself be an 
object of knowledge, for fear of offending the dictum of the 
impossibility of the subject operating on itself (kartrkarmabhdva- 
virodha) is rejected by Madhva as unwarranted by Scripture 
and experience.® The acceptance of ‘“‘Vigesas” in the self, en- 
ables Madhva to get over the difficulty of partial obscuration 
of the self’s nature, in bondage, without denying the law of 
identity. Visesa is the agency by which Madhva is able to divide 
consciousness from itself. 

Such an explanation will not be available to the Advaitin, to 
whom Atman is essentially colorless and aspectless (nirvisesa) 
so that thereis bound to be great difficulty in accounting 
for the temporary and partial obscuration of atma-svaripa by Avidya 
or Ajfana 


wa aq | faerarardarquatsqyad eft a area | aquafachnd | 7 waaAaT- 
aqua farararay | ta tasarefaersradan area aaa afr Fay | atafcargq- 


wafafradigtaarraarardnd | a fe gymarcnfataan afacaitte avaft 1 
afrarascrearcaa 7 fae ga dfaarsaaar setfa: | (Aa: THT AAT) 
BPs de Vy he 
‘The self-luminosity of Jiva cannot be disputed as there is the indubi- 
table experience of the Self as ‘I am’. This cannot be explained away as 
an experience by the mind, as the Logicians do. For, as the mental percep- 
tion is also the objective content of consciousness, it would lead to a regress 
if we admit another consciousness of which it would be the objective content 
and that again of «nother and so on. If there is, however, some experience 
in the chain which is self-revealing the distinction may as well be given to 
the primary experience of ‘I am’. It is far-fetched to argue that knowledge 
is revealed only when there is a desire to know that it has arisen. Such a 
position is unfaithful to everybody’s experience. The Prabhakara view is that 
the self is established only as the substratum of consciousness which alone is 
self-evident (in respect of knowledge, knower and known). In that case one 
will have to forswear one’s experience of one’s own self in the state of dream- 
less sleep, given by the recollection of it immediately after one wakes up 
from it. There is no evidence that there is any consciousness other than the 
Atman in dreamless sleep. As this Atman is itself of the nature and essence 
of consciousness, there is no need for it to be presented as the substratum of 
another consciousness, even as the Sathvid (consciousness) of the Prabhakara 
philosophy is not presented as the substratum of another Samvid. Thus the 
Svaprakaéatva (self-revealed nature) of Jivatman is established without 
difficulty.’’ 


3. ay aq aifeen annter eae fefaq ary; yaqwafecersd &- 
aware: | (Madhva’s Commentary on AA II, 2. 3) 
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fafaat eae feamarqa waq ? (AVi.1.1.) 


fafaaacareraat arafaadt fase: | fracatTq “ete, faMararared Aad 
weafaerawaq | (Madhva, Mayavada Khan dana) 


The Srutis also establish Atman to be an active knower, employ- 
ing terms like Vijfiatr with the suffix (é7) in the active sense, 
which Sankara is at pains to explain away as a reference to a 
philosophical looking back upon the world that was (qaqamat fre). 
But this explanation breaks down, elsewhere, in BrhUp i.4.10, 
where the Supreme Being is said to have known itself as “I am 
Brahman’’, when it existed al]l alone prior to creation in a state 
of blessedness. The knowability of the self must be recognized, 
if the pursuit of Brahmavicara is to have any meaning. The plea 
of kartrkarmabhavavirodha is unsustainable here. We can _ not 
surrender facts to a mere dogma: afe aequfterar sfaarateerat 
qaary. Jayatirtha says that the opposition of subject-object in a 
proposition like ‘I know myself’, ifdue merely to the way of 
defining objectivity in the manner of the grammarians as 
Parasamavetakriyaphalasalitvam (or “reaping the fruit accruing 
from an act, inhering in another), can be overcome by redefin- 
ing subject and object in such a way as to avoid the overlap- 
ping: fram: sat, featfaaa: ay. The Advaitic Atman could not be 
invested with any kind of self-luminosity. The idea would 
presuppose some objective content. Such a content may be 
either one’s own self or an “Other”. The Advaitin is prepared 
to concede neither. The self cannot be the object of such a 
luminosity. The reality of another self is not admitted. The only 
sense then in which we are entitled to speak of the Atman as 
Svaprakasa in Advaita will be that it has no luminosity with 
reference to either (Tdyt, p. 18b). In the absence of any objec- 
tive or subject reference of luminosity, it would be just non- 
luminous : fayaafaa: sera waa waft (Tdy), which is elucidated 
by Jayatirtha: arena sa1m:, TaTeEETAT, Waq. There is no reason 
to make an exception in the case of the Atman alone and claim 
luminosity for him even in the absence of an objective refer- 
ence or content—amrmeaa awd samt and, aaafer (Tdyt, p. 19b). 
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Nothing beyond the pale of Pramanas could be described as 
real: wATITt Was 7 enfea, sania feat feardieer apa; 
fraqrardeangranag | (VIN, p. 96b) 


CHAPTER XXXII 


MADHVA’S THEORY OF BONDAGE : 
SVABHAVAJNANAVADA 


ACCORDING to Madhva, souls exist from eternity in the 
choas of a material milieu under the ken of God. At the conclu- 
sion of each Mahapralaya, He brings them to the forefront of 
creation. He has no purpose in doing so, save that of helping 
the souls? to exhaust through enjoyment (bhoga) the heavy load 
of Karma and Vasanas lying to their credit from time imme- 
morial and thus work out their destinies.* Creation is, thus, an 
indispensable requisite for the ripening of individual Karma 
and the full development of each soul. This self-development, 
when complete, leads the soul to its deserts. Madhva thus 
guarantees both the integrality of the souls, insofar as they 
exist from eternity as finite beings and the independence of 
God as their Ruler. This enables him to meet and satisfy the 
demands of both the moral and the religious consciousness of 
man. 

The bonds and impurities of the souls are not, however, 
their essential nature (svariipa), at any rate, of those of the 
highest order.3a The good among the uncreated souls lying in 


1, MbhTN-1. 1-3. 
2. yet fronton fe AAAS ay 1 (ibid) 
3. aeasara wet afaxara 

7 aaa Tt Ae HTT (AV Gi. 1. 33) 


amt “A sataravard’ eft ed qa: Faas: ae frarfeaarg, 7 
L afer ‘arerarrer ar eqer’ ef SErifaaet MSHA TH 


Talsregersarteratay, qrat 1 (NS) 
a sable il frasnraraa | afeva ct ANT | (BT i. I. 1) 
a. THATS VATTAATH AT | 
Tera slaeq ee eK (BSB, 11.3.31) 


qares wwitafayay 1 (TP) 
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the Womb of Prakrti from the beginningless past are like 
impure gold which has to be dug out of the rocks and mines 
and duly processed before it could be converted into jwellery. 
They are like the veins of gold and nuggets imbedded in the 
rocks. They can be reclaimed only after they have been 
crushed, washed, sifted and melted down in the crucible. The 
same principle applies to the other categories of souls also, all 
of whom are to be brought to the surface of life from the depths 
of Prakrtic stupor in which they have lain all along. God in 
His mercy provides them with the conditions suitable to their 
gradual evolution, at the right time, at the end of each Maha- 
pralaya. This is known as ‘srjyasrsfi’. 

Creation is beginningless in time, but is all the same 
subject to the Lord’s pleasure. He is the ultimate cause (meta- 
physically) of their bondage,—not in the sense that He threw 
them into it at a certain point of time in history, but that its 
continuous association with them is, in every way, subject to 
Him and its riddance will depend on His grace and coopera- 
tion.* Its onset is rendered possible by the power of conceal- 
ment or obscuration of the true nature of souls, which is vested 
in the Lord’ and which corresponds to the ‘Tirodhana-Sakti’’ 
recognized by Srikantha and in Tamil Saivism, as one of the 
five characteristics of Paramesvara. 

The bondage of souls is due to a deep-rooted and beginning- 
less involvement (abhimdna) with the modifications of the mind 
stuff after being brought to the surface of creation. This 
involvement finds expression in a superimposed identifying 
experientiality towards them as belonging to their own selves, inde- 
pendently of any higher dispensing Power. As such an identifying 
experientiality responsible for the happiness and miseries of life 
is an incontestable fact of our lives as we know it from our own 
personal experience of Saksi; it cannot be dismissed as unreal 
or imaginary. The involvement no doubt presupposes an 
element of superimposition but it is superimposition of what is real 


4. qvofaeary frtfet adit wea aafariat 1 (BS iii.2.5) 
5. wet: eafestrraet 1 1 (Gita XV. 15; Cf. SvetUp VI. 16) 
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in itself on account of inextricable personal association.© The termina- 
tion of this entanglement with Prakrtic meshes can only be 
achieved by God’s grace earned through Sadhanas. Such is the 
essence of Madhva’s view of the reality and terminability of 
bondage. 

It may, no doubt, appear to be a despotic thing for God to 
envelop the souls in beginningless Maya;’ but as already 
pointed out, it is a necessary evil in the scheme of the universe. 
The association with Prakrtic bonds isa necessary step in the 
spiritual evolution of souls and is, therefore, permitted by God. 
It isan ordeal through which everyone of them has to pass 
before attaining his or her full stature,—whatever that might 
be. It is the desire of the Almighty that the souls shall fulfil 
themselves only in this way and in no other. And there is no question- 
ing His Will, as He is Satyasamkalpa. 

The phenomenon of beginningless bondage may be looked at 
from another angle also. It is generally referred to as an 
‘‘obscuration”’” or concealment of the nature of Souls, a 
‘Tirodhana’ as the author of the BS calls it (iii.2.5). This 
is more in the nature of a benevolent act of prevention of their 
premature manifestation which would be harmful to them. The 
Sitrakara has given us a significant analogy : Pumstvddivat (BS, 
11.3.31). Manifestation of sexual power in children is rightly 
prevented by God’s law of nature, till adolescence sets in when 
all the other parts of the body and the mind are duly developed 
and prepared to contribute to its successful implementation and 


enjoyment. 


6. Read : Fara wearer TATA career gfarrer 
ota WwATacata a Reale favarcafaead: | (UpKh. Mandéramaiijari) 
Read 2 7 Ton afarat canta gardai a PeaKaAR | eqaa- 
aft creases aaa: | Ta arftacaatay frearay | 
aTershT seafarers Peace TT | Wad T Moy seat cfaar- 
CAT: TATA —"F semen adarfer; afardaora-aeotfascereufa” ef 
7. ‘Maya’ is understood in M r i i ae 
) adhva’s philosophy as the mysterious will 
of the Lord (Madhva, BSB 1.4.25). A similar power is ascribed to Ajfidna 
tl se steed aq (Samksepasariraka, i. 20). 
conceivable that a Svatantra-Cetana should have such a power. 
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Instead of questioning the wisdom of this ‘obscuration’ it 
would be wiser for us to know that in our present imperfect 
state, bondage and obscuration induced in us by the Will of 
the Lord are verily blessings in disguise. Our life would be intoler- 
able to us if through the power of Bhavaripajfiana we are not 
bound by attachment and affection to our near and dear ones 
and the responsibilities of our life and not kept mercifully 
ignorant of what goes on in other’s minds and their and our 
past and future misdeeds ! 

The bonds of souls are thus real in that they are not imaginary. 
They have no beginning in time though depending always on 
His will. The essence of this bondage is ignorance and mis- 
understanding of the true nature of God and of one’s own 
self : 


TH CATHTMEAHT TACT TTALALSHAT raat cay Ala AAA I 
aarrata aeaaa A taTTH feta 18 (WS, p. 54) 


That is precisely what the Brahmajiianavada of Sankara denies. 
According to it, it is Brahman that is really obscured by ignor- 
ance and appears as the individual.? Madhva’s view has cer- 
tainly one advantage over it, in that one can understand a 
finite being suffering from ignorance; but not an Infinite 
Independent Brahman. The greatest stumbling block to the 
Advaitic view is that Ignorance can never invade Brahman which 
is both independent and of the nature of self-luminosity and 
absolute consciousness (SvaprakaSajfiianasvaripam). Madhva 
rightly points out the weakness and untenability ofits theory of 


bondage.?° 
wiatardaqaed A FATT | 
snfatad ved aft Acar cautad: | 
waa at? gated AAT Tat UT WT I (UpKh) 


8. ‘Even though the Jiva is self-luminous, it is possible that by the 
will of God he remains in ignorance of some aspects of his own self and of 
the Supreme Being. There is nothing impossible in this, because the Jiva 
(as conceived in Madhva-philosophy) is a Sa-visesa personality. Such 
ignorance is also real and not an unreal something brought about by 
Mialavidya (as the Advaita would have it.).” 


9. agraifraat aacfa Feat A I (Bhamati) 
10. Cf. afe eirraraia: seamen: searfarfs | 
(Sankara, BSS ii, 1.21) 
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If Brahman is the only real that exists, where and whence can 
ignorance come in ? If it is rendered possible by the interven- 
tion of ‘“Upadhi’’, the question would arise about the Upadhi 
itself, viz., whether it is a real and an essential feature of Brah- 
man or is itself due to an earlier layer of Ignorance. A real 
Upadhi would annul Advaita. To rely on a previous 
ignorance to create a subsequent Upadhi would give rise to 
a double fallacy of a regressus ad infinitum and a mutual inter- 
dependence between Upadhis and ignorance-layers. It is thus 
impossible to make out any logically intelligible relation between 
Upadhi and Brahman. It is passing strange that so insuperable 
a difficulty should have been represented as a point of honor to 
the Advaita : 
guecaataarat ya a J gay | «= (Istasiddhi i. 40) 

Commenting on Deussen’s remark that ‘‘On this question of 
how ignorance could possibly affect Brahman, the authors of 
the Upanisads give us no information’’, Radhakrishnan writes : 
‘*They give no information because no information is possible. It is 
true no explanation is possible of the rise of bewildering force of 
Avidya, creator of false values, which has somehow come into 
being, in spite of the eternal and inalienable purity of the origi- 
nal self-existent Brahman” (Jf. Phil. ii, p. 578). ““How Avidya 
and Brahman can co-exist, is just the problem for which we don’t 
have any solution” (p. 577). Suchis, the solution of the problem of 
the origin of bondage in the system of Sankara which is said to 
be “‘unmatched for its metaphysical depthand logical power, where thought 
follows thought naturally, until Advaitism is seen to complete and crown 
the edifice. (Op. cit. ii, 657). The worst that could be said of 
Madhva’s view of the origin of bondage is that it involves God 
in a benevolent despotism. But Sankara’s reduces Brahman to 
a position of helpless submission to-its own ignorance. Certainly, 
there is much to choose between the two. It is necessary to note 
in this connection that while the power of Paramacchadika of 
the Lord’s Prakrti interposed between Him and the creature 
does not compromise Him in any manner, the play of Avidya on 
Brahman in Advaita makes for His appearance as many. The 


11. Italics mine. 
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two principles of Avidya and Paramacchadika are not, therefore, 
on a par in their relationship to Brahman or how they affect 
Him. 

According to Madhva, though bondage is real, it does not 
follow that it is eternal and indestructible. The possibility of its 
termination does not make it any the less real as a fact so long 
as it lasts. This follows from his definition of real as what is 
sfafafaya: There is no difficulty either in conceiving of the final 
disruption of ignorance and bondage asa result of the prolonged 
effort of the Jivas and the grace of God : 

aatfaneata aerea frat aera: 1 (VS, p. 64) 

The objection of the Advaita that if bondage were real it could 
not be destroyed, suffers from a confusion of ideas;.for reality 
is not always the same as eternal existence. If the Lord wills it, 
even beginningless (real) ignorance can be terminated : 
waferreraaarrary (MS). The Monist could not appeal to 
any such mysterious power of God, as self-deluston, through Ajndna, 
1s hardly a sign of independence and sovereignty of Brahman | 

Madhva’s theory is realistic. It is not obliged to dismiss any 
stage of bondage as unreal. It accepts the kartrtva(doership) and 
bhoktrtva (enjoyership)of Jivas as actually existing in them,though 
dependent on God (BS ii. 3. 33). But instead of realizing that 
these capacities of Jivas are derived from the Supreme Being, 
the Jivas, in their ignorance, look upon them as self-derived. 
This is Avidya. Such Avidya is real, both in itself and as pertain- 
ing to the self. Similar is the case with buddhi, the senses, bodies 
and their objects of enjoyments. These are also as much real as 
anything else; but God-given. We, however, in our ignorance, 
look upon them as entirely under our control and as our ‘pos- 
sessions’. The fact, however, is that they are ‘our possessions’, 
subject to the Lord’s wish : qétfaawiefava: waeqad va feqeaar 
af afaenama aria seqert (VS, p. 26). These various 
‘possessions’, though different from the essence of self-hood, 
are not apprehended by the selves as clearly and vividly 
distinguished from ‘self’ on account of intimate permeation 
of the selfin the body and on account of deep attachment 
to these. Hence on account of their inextricable association, 
the self comes to regard them as its very own and under the in- 
fluence of this identification it has a fecling of being fortunate or 
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unfortunate and of elation or shrinking of its personality as a 
result. This leads to love and aversion and similar pairs of 
opposite feelings in successive efforts to seek what is agreeable 
and avoid what is disagreeable in the embodied state. Every 
successive step is thus directed by thismisplaced sense of values, 
This is the essence of what is known as Samsara, leading to 
countless births and deaths in the cycle of life. It is only true 
knowledge of the soul’s relation to God that can redeem it from 
this bondage. The true and final explanation of bondage is, 
thus, the will ofthe Lord and not merely, Karina, Ajfiana, Kala, 
Gunas, etc.?? 

Dr. Chandradhar Sharma raises the following objection in 
his Critical Survey of Indian Philosophy (p. 371) against Ramanuja’s 
theory of bondage : “‘If the soul is essentially pure and change- 
less and self-conscious subject, why should it get associated with 
Karma and be bound ? If the soul is tinged with Karma, it is 
already bound. Ramanuja explains this difficulty by the concep- 
tion of a beginningless Sarnsara. But if you have to fall back 
on something beginningless why not admit the beginningless 
Avidya ?” This however, cannot apply to Madhva. For 
Madhva has gone beyond Ramanuja in tracing the origin of 
bondage, ultimately to Divine Will. 

The acceptance of Visesas in the nature of the Jivas, by 
Madhva, explains thedifficulty raised against the ‘‘pure, change- 
less self-conscious subject becoming associated with Karma and 
becoming bound”’ by the Divine Will. Dr. Chandradhar Sharma 
is very much mistaken if he thinks that falling back on begin- 
ningless Avidya will be a panacea which will cure all the ills. 
For both Karma and Avidya are equally insentient principles 
and cannot imprison or obscure the self on their own initiative. It 
is conceivable that the finite and ever-dependent souls can be 
subjected to temporary and partial obscuration of their full 
nature by Divine Will. But the other (Advaitic) theory that 


12. arene fafararate feereaaquranm: aaa geardla aarar 
ar Te, cea aeraent feat aeat va oferrerdt 1 sat MaMa ART: 
aaqaa atta cedaguad yong serie 1a saTrafars agra 
wad, frat ceagearemnfafa 1 (NS, p. 26) 
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the Infinite and Independent Brahman itself deludes Itself by 
throwing the veil of concealment over its own being : 


TATA HC TATA TATA TAHA ATHTMSATAATAT | 
marifaaanfgateafacenitar aefattiasrad watt: 
(Samksepasdriraka, i. 2) 

and becomes the empirical ego, to which Chandradhar Sharma 
evidently subscribes, is surely not more convincing logically ! 
For, he himself agrees that ‘‘the why and the how regarding 
Avidya are illegitimate questions and, therefore, an insoluble 
mystery” (Op. cit. p. 281). 

Of the three important views regarding the origin of bondage 
of souls in Hindu philosophy which is committed to the accept- 
ance of souls as anddi and nitya, Sankara’s theory traces it to 
the play of beginningless Avidya (ignorance) on the One Cit, 
somehow, and giving rise to the appearance of many transmigrating 
selves, suffering the delusion of happiness and misery, doership 
and enjoyership. Raméanuja traces the souls’ bondage to their 
beginningless karma. The inadequacy of these two explanations 
is that Avidya and Karma are both insentient principles and it 
would be highly illogical tolet Caitanya Svartipa as such, which 
is a much higher principle than they, to be obscured and overpowered 
by them to any extent—unless they are empowered to do so by the 
Will of a Being superior to all of them,—souls, Avidya and Karma. 
For, as insentient principles neither Avidya nor Karma can have 
any independent initiative to do anything. Madhva lays the finger 
on the precise weak point of these explanations when he points 
out their inadequacy for this reason : 


a a sifanmaareradataad ate aa: | 
(DoddaSa Stotra ili. 6) 


He takes a more serious look at the problem. His position that 
the bondage of souls must, in the last analysis, be traced to 
God’s Will is logically unexceptionable as an over-all view of the 
problem. 

While most of the commonly accepted theories about the 
origin of the bondage of Souls in Hindu philosophy seek to 
explain “the how’’ of it, very few have to say anything of signi- 
ficance as to ‘‘the why of it’’, beyond the usual one that it is all 
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an expression of Divine sport. Madhva understands ‘‘Divine 
sport” involved in creation in terms of effortless ease. It is 
highly significant that among all the Vedantins Madhva is the 
only one to admit a benevolent purpose in creation while whole- 
heartedly agreeing that Brahman is indeed Aptakima. He sees 
no contradiction between Aptakamatva so far as the Lord’s own 
wants are concerned and His being moved to creation for the 
benefit of the souls. His words : 
wea faonfararsaea fe qaqa aya corahraisard | 

(MbhATN i. 3) 
offer us a more purposeful explanation of the rationale behind 
God’s putting the souls through the necessary process of trans- 
migration. 

Madhva calls his theory of the origin of bondage ‘“‘Svabhava- 
jfianavada’’! or the theory of the souls’ ignorance of their own 
true nature and of their dependence on the Supreme Brahman. 

aren ara ot: Teale, aera WAT afer are: CAMTATATAATS: | 
(VS, p. 64) 

The term ‘“‘Svabhava” here has been explained by Jayatirtha 
in five different ways. The first explanation is as given ahove. The 
second takes ‘‘Svabhava”’ to mean what is a fact and what is not 
imagined by ignorance. On this view, Ajfiana which is the 
cause of the Soul’s bondage exists in reality and is not merely 
something that is imagined to exist or is neither real nor unreal 
nor both together but other than all these predications viz. 
anirvacaniya. Thirdly, ‘‘Svabhava”’ signifies ‘‘Independent Being”’ 
or God; fourthly the Jiva’s own nature of metaphysical depen- 
dence. Thus “‘Ajfiana”’ of the true nature of God and one’s own 
dependence on Brahman is ‘‘Svabhavajfiana’’. It is also explain- 
ed as “‘Ajfiana”’ that is teleologically willed in the Jiva by the 
Independent Being viz. God.14 


CaM TATAaT Sea faciacara TEAAT | (AV, 1.1.1) 

4, (1) qa caste wacedifer ara, ararraferat eft aaa; (ii) caraTat 
crave ETT ate, qed aera amarafafe ae: TTATaTATAAT:, 
(iii) 4: eacrat ara: TRATeAT, eae ATA et: Tefal canra:, Te 
WaeT xfer are: AMTATHTAATa:; (iv) waraqavarm, 1 fAeat xfs are:; 
(v) war exert cadet cere at tre ERT ATE: | (NS, p. 64) 
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Madhva contends that even though the Jiva is a self-luminous 
being, still it is not inconceivable that he should become subject 
to ignorance of his own true nature and the nature of 
God and of his own true relation to Him, as he is a depen- 
dent and finite being. The difficulty of the incompatibility 
of ignorance obscuring aspects of a self-luminous being which 
is bound to arise in Brahmajfianavada will not arise in Madhva’s 
theory; for, the Jivas are here, by definition, ‘“dependent”’ and 
also endowed with aspects (sa-vifesa) and are not nirvifesa or 
aspectless, like the Advaitic Atman. It is with the help of these 
Svarupa-Visesas that while some aspects of the self (such as his 
existence) are not obscured yet others like the manifestation or 
experience ofits Svarupananda (essential bliss) remain obscured in 
Samsara. This is where Madhva’s theory has its advantage over the 
Advaitic theory of the nirvifesatvua of Atman. On the ‘Nirvigesatva’ 
viewof Atman (or Brahman) the obscuration would be simply 
inexplicable and inconceivable (durghatam) : 

fafamacararcaat avafirat fase: 
(Madhva, Mayavada Khandana) 


The difference between the Dvaita and Advaita points of 
view here lies in the fact that an explanation of the Souls’ bond- 
age is possible in the Dvatta theory, whereas it is only plausible in the 
Advaita theory. In the first place, as Jayatirtha puts it: Even 
though the Jiva is self-luminous (svaprakasa) in the Dvaita view, 
it is possible to conceive of his being placed in a state of obscu- 
ration of his own knowledge about some aspects of his own nature 
and of the Supreme Being too, by the Will of God Himself : 
TANHTMCATG Vila TAVALSSAT ATLANAL, TATA A AAT AAA | 

(VS, p. 64) 

The difficulty of the Advaita theory is that it makes its 
Brahman itself become obscured by Ignorance and appear as 
the individual self (Svdjfianakalpitajagatparamesvaratva-jivatoabheda- 
kalusikrtabhiimabhava—SamksepaSariraka). One can understand, 
says Madhva, a finite being being put into a state of temporary 
obscuration and suffering by the will of a Superior Power; but 
it is not so easy to understand how an Infinite Being, such as 
Brahman, can ever submit to ignorance or throw around itself 
voluntarily a veil of ignorance and become finitised or appear 
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to be so. The other fact of the Jiva-Caitanya being a Savisesa 
personality (in Madhva’s philosophy) admits of the self-luminous 
Jiva failing to realize a part of his own full nature. 

The same thing cannot be said of the Nirvisesa-Caitanya 
(bare consciousness without any Visesas or aspects) of the 
Advaita theory. Being an indivisible, undifferenced and aspect- 
less whole (akhanda-nirvigesa) and, therefore, not a unity in 
diversity, ignorance cannot invade a part of the pure being of 
Brahman (or the self) leaving another part or aspect of it 
untouched and self-shining. The worst that could be said of 
Madhva’s view of the origin of bondage is that it involves God 
or Brahman in a benevolent despotism. But Sankara’s position 
reduces Brahman to a helpless submission to Ignorance which 
is yet supposed to be foreign to its nature! The difference bet- 
ween these two views is both significant and considerable. 

Even the power of ‘‘Paramacchadika” of God referred to by 
Madhva whereby the Supreme Being comes to be obscured 
from the knowledge of the finite selves affects, it should be 
carefully noted, not Brahman at all but the Jiva; whereas in the 
Advaita theory, there being no two beings in reality the 
Suddhacaitanya itself has to be taken to become obscured by 
ignorance, while being the seat or locus of this very ignorance : 

armani fafarafafata saat 1 (Sanksepasariraka) 

The objection brought up by Madhva against this Advaitic 
theory of boundage does not thus recoil on his own theory. 
There may be other objections against it such as ‘cruelty’ 
which it may have to answer. That is quite a different matter 
for which suitable explanations can be thought of (See 
Chap. XLIV). 

Dr. Chandradhar Sharma dismisses the arguments by which 
the Sarhkhyas and Ramanuja have tried to establish the 
quantitative pluralism of the spirit as “‘flimsy’’ (Op.cit. p.168) 
and reaching not beyond the empirical egos ‘‘whose individua- 
lity nobody denies” (p. 369). It is true that a quantitative 
pluralism of transcendental subjects cannot be derived asa 
logical conclusion from the concept of Purusas in the Sarhkhya 
system as stereotyped, indifferent and inactive beings, who take 
no real part in the cosmic drama. But this cannot be said of 
Ramanuja’s theory of selves, in which the Purusas are active 
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self-conscious individuals participating whole-heartedly in the 
struggle of life for their deliverance from bondage. No doubt, 
Monistic idealism thinks that there will be inconsistency in 
holding one and the same individual to be subject to actual 
bondage and suffering in the beginning and achieving freedom 
from suffering later on in the state of Moksa. But as these two 
states of bondage and blessedness are not coexistent or: simulta- 
neous, there is no inconsistency or violation of the principle of 
non-contradiction, in both being real states of the individual. The 
contradiction is purely imaginary. There is only a temporary 
obstruction of the capacities of the individual in bondage and 
this obscuration is a reality and a fact and is caused by the 
Divine will and its removal too is as much due to the same 
Divine will. This is obviously the opinion of the Sitrakara : 

qufTearard fated att wer aeufaqaat’> 1 (BS iii.2.5) 

The Idealist, on the other hand, is only trying to run away 
from the problem by dismissing the very problem as an illusion. 
It is difficult to see how Svajfianavada of Atman or Brahman 
allowing itself to be deluded by Avidya and getting finitized 
into empirical egos and fighting mock battles to regain their 
forgotten status is a better hypothesis than that of Realistic 
Pluralism. There is, however one weak point in Ramanuja’s 
theory of selves that they are only numerically different, but 
otherwise absolutely and essentially alike. Difference and dis- 
tinction constitute individuality. If the selves are essentially 
the same in every respect, there is no meaning in their quanti- 
tative plurality. A difference is no difference unless it makes a 
difference'®, Madhva, therefore, removes this anomaly by laying 
equal emphasis on quantitative and qualitative distinctions 
among them. The doctrine may be ‘‘peculiar” to Madhva; but 
it is nevertheless quite essential for a reasoned theory of 
pluralistic realism and it is the failure to accept it that consti- 


15. For criticism of Sankara’s devious explanation of this Sitra see my 
BSPC Vol. III. 

16. The admission of a special class of souls known as “Nitya Saris” 
placed above the “Baddha” souls in RamAnuja’s siddhanta gives unequivocal 
support to Madhva’s acceptance of Taratamya amozg souls in release also, 
See Chapter LVII. 
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tutes the logical inconsistency in the case of the Jainas, the 
Sankhyas and Ramanuja. Even the most merciless critic of 
Madhva must admit that he is utterly consistent in accepting the 
quantitative and qualitative pluralism of souls. We fail to 
understand why critics who have been quick to point out the 
inconsistency in the position of the Sankhyas and Ramanuja 
should not have expressly noted the improvement made by 
Madhva in this respect. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


PLURALITY OF SELVES AND THEIR 
SVARUPA-BHEDA 


THE glaring inequalities of equipment, endowments and 
rewards of life have rightly been made the starting point of the 
presumption of the plurality of selves by the Sankhyas : 


TATA CTR UTA sfafraareqracsraat es | 
qeqagea fag apafarareda ul 

( Samkhya Karika, 18) 
This stock argument emphasized by the Sarnkhyas and Rama- 
nuja has been sought to be dismissed as proving nothing more 
than the plurality of the empirical egos “whose individuality 
ncbody denies”, Madhva shows the fallacy of this argument 
by showing that we have to arrive inductively at some funda- 
mental bases of distinctions among souls taking empirical 
facts into consideration. Empirical facts and empirical egos 
cannot be laughed out of existence. They have to be reckoned 
with. Philosophy is concerned as much with the problem of our 
genesis as with that of our future and destiny. We have to see 
if empirical facts can or do throw any light on the ‘how’ of 
Sarhsara. How have empirical differences arisen ? By them- 
selves or by earlier empirical ones and they by yet others ad 
infinitum ? Do they presuppose or go back upon something that 
is fundamental ? Can all the complex variations and differences 
in the psycho-physical, mental and spiritual lives of beings be 
explained without going back upon intrinsic and fundamental 
differences in the essence of beings, with the help of the Law 
of Karmaalone or of the theory of the beginninglessness (andditva) 
of Sarhsara ? That the theory of Avidya is an illegitimate in- 
trusion into Hindu religion and metaphysics is clear from the 
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fact that even in the Sitras of Badarayana only the two theories 
of Karma and Andaditva of Samsara have been mooted as 
legitimate explanations of the divergences in life. These two 
theories of Karma and Andaditva of Samsara presuppose the reality of 
existing differences among selves and try to explain them on some real 
and more fundamental basis. But neither the law of Karma nor 
the Anaditva of Samsara will be consistent with a repudiaiion of the 
present differences as really superimposed ones. The impression that 
the law of Karma and the Anaditva of Samsara are merely 
empirical explanations is due toan incapacity to understand their 
real and true significance in throwing light on empirical differ- 
ences. This point comes out clearly in Madhva’s interpret- 
ation of the law of Karma as applied to the explanation of 
empirical differences. The inexorable law of Karma is com- 
monly taken to be the final explanation of these inequalities in 
the lives of beings. But, it will break down as an ultimate ex- 
planation of cosmic differences, unless it is admitted that these 
differences themselves are, in principle, rooted ultimately in 
the nature of beings. This is the decisive contribution which Madhva 
has made to the interpretation of the problem of life and its diversities. 
He has thus gone beyond the principle of Karma, unerringly, to the 
** Svabhavabheda’’ (intrinsic or essential differences in the nature of be- 
ings) . Herein lies the boldness, originality and thoroughness of Madhva’s 
approach to philosophical problems. He does not stop at any half- 
way house on the philosophical road to Truth. 


It is interesting to note that starting from another angle 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer also comes to the same conclusion as 
Madhva, in his interesting work : Indian Thought and Its Develop- 
ment : ‘‘How do individual souls come into existence from the 
Universal Soul and -how are they reabsorbed into it....The 
doctrine of reincarnation in no way requires the assumption 
that the individual souls have issued from the Universal Soul 
and will return to it again. Indeed, itcan do nothing with it. 
For this doctrine, the most natural thing is simply to start from 
the fact that in a way, which cannot be further explained, all through 
eternity there have beenan endless number of eterna! individual souls 
(which constitute the spiritual elements in the Universe), for which 
ts prescribed the passing of a constantly renewed existence in the 
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world uf senses, until finally they succeed in winning freedom from it. 
And what need is there to regard liberation from the cycle of 
rebirth and return of the soul into the Universal Soul as 
equivalent ? The doctrine of reincarnation has no interest 
whatsoever in asserting such an inexplicable thing as that the 
individual soul, in the end loses its individuality®. It is sufficient 
for it to establish the fact that asa result of the freedom 
attained, the Soul is in a state of perfect bliss’’ (Of.cié. p. 61). 
(Italics mine) 

Karma implies freedom of choice to do right or wrong, good or 
bad. The exercise of this freedom itself has naturally to be viewed as 
an expression of the basic nature of the person who makes the choice. We 
are thus thrown back on the hypothesis of the presence of 
innate distinctions of nature among selves—their Svariipabheda, 
in the ultimate analysis of the problem. All other explanations 
break down in the end. The inequalities of Karma do not 
carry us very far. It is, therefore, only a half-truth to say that 
it is because of different Karmas that men are not alike. It 
simply begs the question and lands us in a prior distinction of 
natures, aptitudes and outlook. However beginningless the 
chain of karma may be, it is still incapable of explaining why 
a particular course of action has been pursued in preference to 
another, without reference to an ultimate difference in the 
nature and make-up each moral agent. Even a beginningless 
chain of Karma could not fully explain why all souls are not 
equally good or bad, when all of them are equally beginningless 
and eternal and their karmas too equally beginningless and 
their start also simultaneous ! Karma has no self-contained answer to 
give to this question. Karma is itself the effect of something 
else—or the expression of something else. Desire is the seed of 
action. This desire or’ inclination must then be admitted to 
differ in each case to such an inscrutable extent as to render 
diversity of natures and activities intelligible. If all souls are 
constituted absolutely alike, it would be impossible to account 
for the different courses of action pursued by them, as a result 


1. With this compare Madhva’s Svabhavajiidnavada. 
2. Cf. aeafreared aa yferetert | (Madhva, AV i.1.1) 
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of which, they accumulate a heavy load of different Karma 
through ages. If the inequalities of endowments and opportu- 
nities and rewards. are to be made consistent with freedom and 
free will of souls, they must be attributed to an essential or 
intrinsic distinction in their very nature and constitution. The 
plurality of souls cannot, therefore, be explained with reference to the 
material plane alone as it will not explain the difficulties involved in 
the theory of anddi-karma unless these distinctions are proposed 
to be dismissed as not ultimate. But that is running away from 
the problem and not solving it. As Jayatirtha points out, the 
Sankhya doctrine of plurality of selves really suffers from this 
basic defect : 

aErdge aerated, aeft aeafefararraaa, TA CASA Hfeaafer 
aera fi fasta: 1 (VS, p. 328) 

If plurality is to be ultimate, it must be grounded in 
something more than Prakrtic vestures and_ influences, 
including karma. No doctrine of plurality of selves that 
shies at this logical decision to ground it in a principle of 
intrinsic distinction of nature among selves and invariable 
concomitance of natural selection of good or bad which that 
would lead to can ever hope to give a solution that would be 
consistent with pure reason. The same is the weakness of 
Ramanuja’s position. According to him, there is no basic distin- 
ction of Svar ipavisesas among souls, in the sense of a qualitative 
gradation or distinction of properties of jfdna, ananda, moral 
character and inclination. All are equally endowed in every 
respect. There is no distinction of measure. Madhva objects to 
this on the ground that multiplicity without distinction (of 
essence or nature) would be inconceivable particularly among 
Cetanas. Sameness or equality of essence does not rule out 
individual variations (in an infinite scale) which may be too 
subtle to be obvious. But such underlying variations of degrees 
must be recognised if plurality of selves is to have any real mean- 
ing or justification. However much they may be alike there 
can be no absolute likeness in all respects between any two 
sentient beings in creation. If there is, they would all be iden- 
tical and not merely similar to one another. Difference in essence 
is thus bound up with the idea of fundamental peculiarity. In the 
case of physical or material objects, it is possible to distinguish 
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between likes on the basis of difference in organization of parts 
or atoms. But in regard to spiritual entities like souls which 
are impartible wholes there is no way to account for multiplicity 
except through an essential though mysterious distinction of 
natures (Svariipabheda) or Svaripa-vigesas which are not the 
same in any two individuals. We have to extend the same 
principle to the Kingdom of Heaven too, on the analogy of 
Arnold’s famous lament on the death of his little daschhund : 

‘“‘And not in the course 

Of all centuries yet to come, 

And not the infinite resource 

Of Nature with her countless sum 

Can ever quite repeat the past 

Or just thy littie self restore?” 
To the ordinay passer-by, the sheep may all be just so many 
numerable units; but to the shepherd who lives with them all 
through their lives and in daily contact, they are real individuals 
each with very different features and characteristics. Even so, 
to Madhva, the Divine Shepherd who knows all about the 
constitution of the souls, knows how to distinguish one soul 
from another, on the basis of essential peculiarities embedded 
in their natures ! 

The wide range, then, of deep-rooted inequalities in the lives 
of the living beings, extending over the human, animal, plant, 
aquatic and other species of life, cannot be satisfactorily 
explained except on the hypothesis of intrinsic differences of nature, 
expressing themselves in potentialities for good or bad. It is no 
use, says Madhva, to take refuge against this inescapable fact 
in so-called disparities of past Karmas shaping the lives of 
beings. These Karmas are, in fact, conditioned by some sub- 
conscious influences of past deeds and unseen merit accruing 
therefrom (adrsta); which, again, presupposes an earlier merit 
(adrsta) and that another and so on endlessly. We are, thus, 
ultimately left with a practically beginningless gradation of 
fitness and potentialities for good or for bad, termed aatfaeteq- 
araat or natural fitness or ‘Hatha’ by Madhva (See Chapter 
XLIII). 


3. Quoted from Pringle Pattison, Idea of God, p. 222. (2nd Edn. Aca- 
demic Publishers, Calcutta, 1967). 
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If this unseen merit which determines the disparities of 
karma is inexplicable and devoid of a reason at any particular 
stage in the history of a soul, the same reason could be trotted 
out at the outset, so that the very need for a previous birth 
and belief in metempsychosis can be dispensed with. If this 
unseen merit recedes in an interminable recession, we have 
really a beginningless distinction of essential natures and poten- 
tialities accepted in a different manner. If such unseen merit is 
not produced by a previous merit and that by another, but is 
taken to find its raison d’etre in the intrinsic nature and worth 
of each soul, we accept the principle of intrinsic difference 
among souls (anddtsvar iipayog yatabheda) without further ado : 

retietaret qa atend Fafa 7? 

agreed Aete tad aaarfafa: 1 

araferat fateraq agqee aafafacra | 

aaarteracd aT, argpeta fiat qaraq | 

weveeag farisiisaartzed HA AAT? (AV iii.4.41) 


The uniqueness of individual experience (Vyavasthd) and the 
inequalities of equipment etc. among souls point ultimately to 
the existence of inaizenable, incommunticable essence of personality 
which underlies all states of experience and coordinates them 
into a meaningful whole, whichis never seen to be repeated or to 
overlap in any two instances. It cannot be seriously contended 
that there is actual overlapping of consciousness in release 
where all material conditions fall off. Such overlapping would 
be inconceivable without identity of essence here and now also and 
identity of consciousness would render the present multiplicity 
of personalities purposeless. If it should be true then, that there 
is really one individual throughout the universe, that one being 
must be in a position to coordinate to itself the experience of 


4. ‘Unseen merit, which accounts for similar merit in the present life, 
should presuppose and go back upon a previous merit. This series should 
regress ad infinitum. If it breaks down in any particular instance, the princi- 
ple of unscen merit can as well be dispensed with. If it holds good in all 
cases without exception, as far back as human thought and logic could reach, 
it will be a clear admission, in an indirect way, of the fact that such unseen 
merit is ingrained in the nature of the individuals themselves from time immemorial”. 
There is no disputing the inexorable logic behind this argument. 
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all other apparently different centres, which is not the case, so 
far as we are aware. Moreover, all selves struggling for free- 
dom should get automatically released the moment a single 
centre gets switched off from the main. The very existence of both 
Sreed and bound souis at the same time, is a prooy of their distinction and 
plurality’: dufopaeraean a Fa: fra: 1 a RSH HAA ae THTAT 
Gta: (Vadaratnavali, ii). 

The theory of Svariipabheda of souls elaborated by Madhva 
is, thus, the only solution of the age-long problem of plurality 
of selves, their freedom and free will. Questions like the following 
have been asked by thinkers, all the world over: “The Jiva 
was not created of a void, at a particular time. But he is, 
nevertheless, an expression of the nature of God. How then 
does he happen to be so imperfect while his archetype is also 
the type of perfection ?”” St. Augustine’s agony of soul was still 
more poignant: ‘‘Who made me ? Did not God who is not only 
good but goodness itself ? Whence then, came I to will evil and 
nill good, so that I am thus justly punished ? Who set this in 
me and ingrafted in me this plant of bitterness, seeing that I 
was made, wholly of my most sweet God” (Confess. Bk. VII, 4; 5) 
The question is answered by Madhva, under BS ii. 3.51 : 

sfafararat frat afrea arorae—‘agverfraary afai, sarfefreartafareaa 
afar | 

—on the basis of a fundamental difference in beginningless 
Karma, Vidya, etc., which rest ultimately upon an intrinsic 
difference in nature. This interpretation is clearly endorsed by 
Raghavendra Tirtha : 

taeniifaataraeaa ‘saqserfaan’ aaarfanacata i faqaaad 
aferarata | (Bhavadipa, p. 224b) 
This is an original and _ suggestive interpretation of the 
Brahmasitra in. question by the Madhva school. It goes beyond 
the commonly accepted theory of Karma for an ultimate 
solution of the problem of distinction and inequality among 
souls. And the solution given is much more definite and precise 
than the vague one of ‘original sin’, which would not be 
adequate as an explanation of inequality of nature of souls. 


5. Madhva opens his Tattvodyota with precisely the same argument : 


fanat frra:, FRAC, afacd aera qar aeaiaray | 
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It is, thus in the nature of some souls to will evil and nill 
good and of others to will good and nill evil. Yet others there 
may be of mixed nature and these, in the language of Hume, 
will be ‘‘neither good enough for a supper, nor bad enough for 
a drubbing”’’. These will correspond to the ‘‘Nitya-samsarins”’ of 
Madhva. It is thus only a half-truth to say that ‘‘freedom is the 
cause of our doing evil’’ (Augustine). The question must inevi- 
tably arise as to why, when one is “‘free’’ to will good and nill 
evil, one does the contrary ? Not because one has free will ! For, 
the same will might have suggested to him the other course ! 
That it has not done so must depend on something more fundamental 
and foundational to the nature of the individual. That something, says 
Madhva, is the core of the individual—sis svariipa. It will be 
difficult to dispute the ruthless logic of this position, however 
distasteful to someone’s amour propre the conclusion may be. 
The tripartite classification of souls put forward by Madhva is 
only a comprehensive theory embodying the same idea of 
‘Svaripabheda’ of souls and giving it a definite shape in the 
form of a broad generalization. It will be dealt with in the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


RATIONAL BASIS OF INTRINSIC 
GRADATION AMONG SOULS AND 
THEIR TRIPARTITE CLASSIFICATION 


MADHVA’S doctrine of the Soul insists not only upon the 
distinctiveness of each soul but also upon an intrinsic gradation 
among them based on varying degrees of knowledge, power and 
bliss. This is known as Taratamya or Svaripataratamya, which 
comes out all the more clearly in the released state, where the 
souls realize their true status. This position is peculiar to Madhva 
and is not found in any other school of Indian philosophy. ‘Together 
with the allied doctrine of Jiva-traividhya or tripartite classi- 
fication of Souls into (1) Muktiyogya (salvable) (2) Nitya- 
samsarin (ever-transmigrating) and (3) Tamoyogya (dam- 
nable), it has come in for a good deal of adverse criticism at 
the hands of modern scholars. 

These criticisms suffer mostly from sentimental bias against 
Taratamya and appear to confuse the Madhva doctrine of 
Svartpatraividhya, with the Calvinistic theory of Election, 
without examining the ethico-philosophical grounds on which 
the twin theories of Traividhya and Taratamya are based by 
Madhva. The theory of Election rests upon a dogmatic exercise 
of Divine prerogative without. reference to the, worth or eligi- 
bility of the souls chosen for deliverance or damnation. In fact, 
there is no room for any question of fitness or eligibility of the 
souls, in the view of Augustine, Aquinas and Calvin, that “teach 
soul is specially created and made to vitalize the embryo at 
the moment of conception’’.1 The Madhva doctrine, on the 


es 


1. James Ward : Pluralism and Theism, p. 453 
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other hand, is a philosophical theory intended to justify and 
reconcile the presence of evil with divine perfection, in the only 
rational way in which it could be done,—dy fixing the responsi- 
bility for goodness or evil upon the moral freedom born of diversity of 
nature of the souls who are themselves eternal and uncreated in time. 

This question has been discussed at length by Alexander 
Campbell Fraser, in his Philosophy of Theism (Gifford Lectures, 
1894-6). His conclusion affords a striking parallel: to the posi- 
tion of Madhva; and it is not unlikely that he would have 
expressed himself more decidedly in favor of the position taken 
by Madhva, had it been known to him. Fraser’s analysis of the 
problem is, therefore, of great interest to us in this connection. 
Says he : 

‘“‘The mixture of good and evil in the universe is a sure 
enigma to Theism and a challenge to it. To believe in perfect 
goodness is to believe that all is as it ought tobe and this is 
destroyed if anything is found existing that ought not to exist, 
however insignificant the place in which it is found or however 
rare the occurrence. Pain, error, sin and death are the chief 
evils in our world. Sin is absolutely evil. Pain is the correla- 
tive of pity and sympathy. It is natural and, therefore, a divine 
means of education of spiritual life. But the continued presence of 
what ts unconditionally bad cannot be disposed of in this way. How to 
relieve the mystery of moral evil, including what seems an unfair distri- 
bution of pleasure and pain and an unequal adjustment of opportunities 
for moral growth, has been a human perplexity from the 
beginning. (Italics mine) It finds expression in the Hebrew 
poets like Job and in the Greek dramatists like Aeschylus. 
How can it be reconciled with the goodness of God ?” 

Discussing the merits of three possible solutions of the 
problem in terms of (1) a Manichaean Dualism or (2) an 
Imperfect Deity; or (3) an Indifferent Power of the Monist, he 
continues : “‘that this world of good and evil must be the issue 
of a constant struggle between two rival and eternal powers, 
the one benevolent and the other malevolent is an explanation 
of these strange appearances. This is symbolized in Zoroastrian 
anthropomorphism of Ormuzd and Ahriman. Its implied sub- 
version of the primary ethical postulate must alone discredit 
this dualistic hypothesis. A similar difficulty attends Monism 
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which concludes either that the Universal Power is itself a 
mixture of good and evil? or that both are unreal. Manichaean 
Dualism in the form of two eternal powers or Monism ofa 
single eternal power partly good and partly evil or else indiffer- 
ent to good and evil are both inconsistent with the indispen- 
sable moral hope and faith. 

‘Can moral evil be a necessity of finite personality or of the 
intractableness of matter or a mere negation ? Several attempts 
have been made to explain the fact of evil in a morally 
governed universe. Some are conjectures formed at the expense 
of moral perfection of the Universal Power. Others explain 
away moral evil as an unconditional necessity of finite existence 
or treat it as an unreal negation or hide the difficulty by refer- 
ring to a Tempter’. 

Then comes the Professor’s own view :— 

*‘The question why God admits into His Universe what is 
bad seems to involve an unproved assumption. What ought not 
to exist, it is assumed, cannot coexist with God. But this dogma has 
never been proved. As moral agents, persons must be free to originate 
voluntary acts that are bad or undivine as well as those which are in 
harmony with the Divine order. To say if God is perfect, free agents 
cannot produce volitions which they ought not to is not to 
vindicate Divine perfection but to destroy it. Omnipotence 
cannot be power to realize contradictions. God cannot make 
two and two five, cannot make a square circle. Inability in 
morally responsible persons to make themselves bad is as much 
a contradiction, though less obvious. If free to act, one must be 
able to originate evil acts as well. Offences must needs be, 
if persons exist. It does not appear that even Omnipotence 
can exclude what ought not to exist while there are beings 
whose essential character is that they are able to bring this 
into existence.”’ 

“Is the existence of persons who can make and keep them- 
selves bad only a transitory episode in the history of the Universe or 
must there be ever bad persons increasing in number and zncreasingly 
bad ? The question is incapable of settlement. That the moral agency 
of persons, their personal power to depart from their moral 


2. Asit would be in the Pantheism of Bhaskara and others. 
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ideal, deepened and confirmed by habit may become an absolute 
final ‘election’ to evil by themselves, which even Omnipotent God 
cannot overcome, consistent with the free personality of those 
who persist in keeping themselves undivine 1s one conjecture®. It 
involves the mystery of existence, in the Divine Universe, of 
innumerable persons increasing in number and becoming 
worse’, Another possible view is that such persons and their 
acts are capable of extinction by God and only morality pro- 
gresses, so that only the good are allowed to survive,—those 
who persist in ungodliness being reduced to unconsciousness® 
Perhaps, man’s present moral education requires that this 
mystery should remain unsolved as a teleologically needed 
mystery” (p. 320-21). (Italics mine) 

Judged in the light of these weighty remarks of the Professor, 
it will be seen that the doctrine of innate distinctions of nature 
among souls, propounded by Madhva, will have to be recog- 
nized as the most necessary presupposition of the Hindu law of 
‘Karma which would become a Vagarious principle, in the 
absence of such a basis of distinction of the character and 
behavior of souls. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Ayyar in his Kamala 
Leciures (1935, p. 143) comes very near to conceding as much 
when he admits frankly that “though the doctrine of Karma pro- 
fesses to explain the origin of evil and suffering, it does not really 
do so, inasmuch as it involves an infinite regression as expressed 
in the doctrine that Karma is anddi’’. As for Traividhya (three- 
fold classification) of souls, it is only a comprehensive hypo- 
thesis based on the same premises. It may not be flatiering to 
human complacency, as the doctrine of Sarvamukti may be; 
but no spurious or irrelevant considerations should be allowed 
to interfere with reasoned metaphysical investigations, which 
should be carried on in an atmosphere free from all passion 
and prejudice and from personal and sentimental predilections. 
‘*We want hard and straight thinking and not soft or emotional 


3. This answers to Madhva’s view. 


4. Cf ayaa quaft a yore fafaqeat | 
Get wreck a wt TMT Ml (Mbh, XII. 261. 50) 
5. ‘Tamoyogyas’ ? 
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or sentimental thinking. Philosophy should say what is true. 
It does not matter whether it pleases or irritates. It must prove 
logically derived conclusions and not defend at all costs pious 
wishes and pleasing imaginings. It would be unphilosophical 
to endeavour the refutation of any hypothesis by a pretence of 
its dangerous consequences to religion and morality®.” If there 
is a possibility of moral and social paragons, it is equally 
possible to hold that there may be persons who act on the 
motto ‘Evil, be thou my good’ and such Satanic conduct could 
only merit eternal misery. 

The doctrine of intrinsic gradation among souls would follow 
as a matter of course, once the principle of their plurality is 
admitted, asin the system of Ramanuja. Much more so when 
the prerogatives of God are not claimed for the released souls 
and certain irrevocable limitations are set to their sovereignty 
in release and so long as God is put down as the inner guide 
(Antaryami and Sesi) of the souls, who are subject to His 
control (niydmya). If the souls attain to a position of absolute 
equality with the Supreme in release, it would be difficult to 
find a rational basis for the stupendous difference between 
them and God, when they, the souls, had still been in bondage, 
suffering the worst miseries, while the Supreme remains un- 
touched by evil and suffering. The Ramanujiyas who posit 
reciprocal dependence between souls and God and claim that 
the joy of Brahman is enhanced every time a new soul attains 
release and comes to it’, can hardly deny that the bliss of 
Brahman and of all the released souls at any given time will 
be several times more than that of any of the souls still welter- 
ing in Sarhsara. But what should be there to justify such a vast 
difference between them, if their original and basic natures are 
the same ? Why should some souls alone get released ages before 
the others and enjoy communion with Brahman for a considera- 
bly longer period than the rest ? Why should the others lag 
behind or be denied the opportunities and advantages for so 
long ? Xf the fault be that of the later arrivals in Moksa, why 


6. Radhakrishnan, Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, 1920, 
pp. 13-14, 


7. Vide the passage from Nitimala quoted ante Chapter III. 
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should they have been delayed for so long ? All explanations of 
such difficulties based on Karma would be unavailing in the 
absence of an ultimate appeal to the diversity and gradation of 
natures. Why should God alone be independent and the souls 
dependent for ever on Him according to Ramanuja ? Why 
should Brahman be for ever exempt from the ills of sarhsara 
and the Jivas alone consigned to suffering at least for the time 
being ? Why again should Brahman alone be unlimited in space 
(aparicchinna Vibhu) and the Jivas put down (in Raméanuja’s 
view) as essentially atomic in size (agu) ? These and other 
essential distinctions between Jiva and Brahman _ naturally 
imply some kind of an intrinsic superiority of the One over the 
others—i.e. to say, Svariipa-Taratamya®*. It would be preposterous 
to say that the Jivas who realise their essence by the grace of 
God, manage somehow to shoot up toa position of absolute 
equality with the Universal King, overnight. Such a position 
would not only be blasphemous but would offend all logic and 
commonsense. It will also be a betrayal of the spirit of religion 
inculcated by the scriptures : 


To fast saat T ATat 
eq fers: TeaaTT un (RV, VII.99.2) 


a wacniseafas: gaisy: (Gita, X1.43) 
qT aaaraafaars gad (SvetUp, V1.8) 


These texts bespeak the intrinsic difference that exists between 
the Supreme Lord and the other beings and thereby the Tarat- 
amya that exists between them. Texts referring to the intrinsic 


8. It is suggested by some that free will can explain all such difficulties, 
But free will merely recognizes that as persons are free to act one way or 
the other, they choose one way instead of the other. But the difficulty remains 
as to why all those free-willed persons do not choose the right way only. That 
some among the free-willed choose the right way and some others the wrong 
way when both the ways are equally open to them, shows that their free 
will is guided by their own intrinsic nature. In other words, it shows that 
free will does not necessarily choose rightly or wisely. What makes it choose 
rightly or wisely in some cases and unwisely in other cases must be their 
own basic nature (svabhdva). This is the conclusion to which Madhva is led 
by the behavior of free will as such in different individuals, The conclusion 
may be unpalatable to our amour propre but it is an inescapable fact. We 
have to leave it at that. 
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differences and Taratamya among souls themselves will be 
found cited in their proper place. 

The recognition of special class of souls called ‘‘Nityasiris” who 
are ex hypothesi exempt from Sarnsara for ever like God Himself 
in the system of Ramanuja,® not to speak of the recognition of 
a class of “‘Nityasarnsarins” also, by a section of the followers of 
Ramanuja, will be similarly inexplicable without the acceptance 
of an intrinsic gradation of souls into ordinary and “‘elect”” and 
so on. The higher position of Sesitva assigned to Sri in respect 
of the Nityasiris also points to a natural gradation among 
souls. 

The classification of souls into human and divine (deva) in 
Hindu religious literature is no passing show based on Karmic 
disparities only. The Brahma-siiras recognize the gods as a class 
of specialized beings and discuss the question of their privileges. 
One Sruti text refers to the presence in the state of release of 
“earlier batches of Sadhyas (muktas ?) who are Devas’’®, As 
already mentioned, the Visistadvaitins recognize the existence 
of Nityamuktas like Visvaksena, Garuda, Ananta etc. who al- 
ways remain free from Samsara which entangles other souls. 
The Vedic and Puranic literature assign to the four-faced 
Brahma a very high place among the gods, not only as the 
Creator of all but as the first-born son of the Supreme Being 
and as the Saviour of mankind : 

at xa facia gg at + deiva sfamifa ae (SvetUp, vi. 18) 

qT UaeHsaaIIa TIA Terttedt (Prasna Up. v.2) 

q Gar war waafa (ChanUp, iv.15.6) 

as Md way: FFT Gey Fea | 

afeaat & AAT ATA Aaa 

(quoted by Sankara) 

In the TaittUp (ii.1) the released souls are said to realize all 
their desires ‘‘in company with the wise Brahma’’. This is sup- 
ported by a Puranic text quoted by many commentators on 
BS, iv.3.11. 


9. Ch. ee WQe:, ww tfaerg: Ea: Gafaa oeaefe haa aT Alea 1 ‘eH 
Te ata’ ‘ferrmareryary ‘anrscta’ gerfefatad firey | (Tattvamutakaldpa 
of Vedantadesika, Medical Hall Press, Banaras, p. 138) 

10. ‘Wa ga area: afer ar.’ 
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wa FE FT aa Bad sfadazt | 
geared FaTaTa: sharia 1 Te 
(Kirma Purdna, 1. 12.269) 
In this and in another text : Saendn brahma gamayati (ChanUp, 
_v.2) the four-faced Brahma is given a premier position as the 
Great Usher of the released souls into the presence of the 
Supreme as their Saviour and Guide. In fact, all other souls 
who have attained enlightenment in the course of a particular 
Brahmakalpa are believed to bide their time and wait for the 
fourfaced Brahma to be released and to conduct them to the 
kingdom of God. This role of Brahma is a striking proof of his 
spiritual excellence and superiority over other souls. Such a 
distinction in rank must necessarily confer on him some kind 
of extraordinary merit not found in or attainable by others. 
This preeminent position of Brahma as the presiding deity of 
Mahattattva or the first evolute of Matter, is indisputable. We 
are told that such special merit of his.lies in his being “‘intrinsi- 
cally’? endowed with four great excellences :— 


arate Fer ae OTT: 
tag qa wing Vefag ageeay | 
(Madhva in BrhUp bhasya 1.4) 


Similar excellences possessed by other Devas of the Hindu 
pantheon and references to the marvels of spiritual discipline 
attained by them, obliges Madhva to formulate a comprehen- 
Sive theory of intrinsic gradation inthe entire Cosmos,! upon 
which the whole of reality is grounded in a scheme of grades 
and graduted order. The cosmic scheme of gradation is omni- 
penetrative, says Madhva,running up and down the scale— 
from the highest of the gods to the vilest of fiends : 


aie qa afraritearcratry | 
at frafad weit yaarrractteata ? = (ADV iii.4.41) 
Gods and men are not equal in their basic nature and powers, 


or in the innate tendencies for good or bad, which determine 
their future development.12 The doctrine of intrinsic gradation 


__. 


ll, eater qr wat adeaes at WA: | (Katha Up, 1.3.10) 
12, 4% 4 targa eq (Beh Up. 1.5.20) 
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of souls is thus a reasoned and reasonable hypothesis of human 
nature and destiny, suggested by the moral law and supported 
by reason, revelation and experience. 

“Evolution is not only a movement forward. In many cases, we 
observe a marking of time and still more often, a deviation or 
turning back. It must be so’’.13 Individual development, accord- 
ing to Madhva, is only an unfolding or an unwrapping. The 
progressive differentiation of selves into one or the other of the 
three classes is contained in the germ and embedded in the 
being ofeach. This reminds us of the Leibnizian theory of 
pre-established harmony. Taking a comprehensive view of 
human nature in all its aspects, we find that some men are 
intrinsically good and some are intrinsically bad and the rest— 
perhaps the vast majority of us—are midway between the two; 
though it would be impossible to assign any individual to a 
particular class without superhuman insight into his funda- 
mental nature. We could, however, draw a generalization on 
the basis of the consolidated experience of humanity that all 
men are not alike and there are many orders of goodness, 
intelligence and abilit} among them, as also of evil, ignorance 
and weakness. We can’t gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles. Even so, every good tree brings forth good fruit and 
every corrupt tree brings forth evil fruit. Adam and Eve suc- 
cumbed tothe temptation of Satan; but Christ thrice said‘‘no” 
to his Tempter. The stories and the national Epics of every land 
are replete with the records of the highest acts of purity, bene- 
volence and self-sacrifice, or ordinary kindness and diabolical 
cruelty and fiendishness. We must, therefore, take a 
full view of human nature at its best and at its worst and 
adjudge its nature and ‘Uestiny, uninfluenced by sentimental 
considerations. Taking, then, the immense and irreducible di- 
versities of life into consideration, Madhva holds that we could 
not satisfactorily account for the presence and continuation of 
evil in a world created and ruled by a most perfect Being unless 
it is taken to be natural to some as goodness is to others. With- 
out such a fundamental division of human nature, the dispari- 
ties of life reflected in the seemingly unfair distribution of plea- 
sure and pain and opportunities for moral growthare not satisfac- 


13. Bergson, Creative Evolution, p. 100. 
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torily explained. X is a millionaire’s son who rides a Rolls Royce 
merrily, while Y the pauper scowls jealously at him as he flies 
past and grinds his teeth at the injustice of Fate. The light of 
law and religion have not yet penetrated many dark corners 
of the world, inhabited by barbarous tribes while they shine 
brightly on more fortunate beings elsewhere. Why? The law of 
Karma cannot carry us Very farin the quest for an ultimate 
explanation of such bewildering inexplicabilities. It cannot 
explain why given two alternatives of good or evil, certain 
persons show a marked preference or tendency towards the one 
and others to the opposite. Moral worth, knowledge, works, 
experience, heredity, opportunities, culture—none of these ex- 
planations of diversity solves the riddle pushed to its starting point. 
The final solution can only be found in the inherent nature of 
beings. It is the magnetic needle which attracts and deflects 
the Karmas of souls according to its own currents and gives 
the first move to their career. 

aT waa 7 wath ater oats Ta | 

T HARTA TAMaey Fatt i (Gita V.14) 

It would, therefore, be illogical to dismiss the theories of 
Svaripabheda and Taratamya of Jivas on extra-philosophical 
and emotional grounds. Criticisms such as that on this view of 
Predestination, ‘“‘the moral character of God is much compro- 
mised. and the qualities of divine justice and divine love are 
emptied of all meaning and value” and that ‘‘unless we are ina 
position to believe in the spiritual possibilities of everyone who 
bears the human form divine, we cannot have a really useful 
ethics” (Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. ii.p.751), not only betray the 
very weakness to indulge in ‘“‘soft emotional thinking” and _ to 
attempt to refute a hypothesis “‘by apretence of its dangerous 
consequences to religion and morality’’!* but also an incorrect 
understanding of the true nature and bearing of the doctrine of 
Traividhya of Jivas propounded by Madhva and the premises on 
which it rests. After all, philosophy has to find out what is true. 
It does not matter whether it pleases or irritates. The doctrine 
of Traividhya is no doubt an unpleasant truth, uncomfortable 
to some. That cannot be helped. As Prof. Thilly says: ‘“The 


_ 14. Against which the Professor himself has spoken in his Reign of Religion 
in Contemporary Philosophy, quoted ante. 
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mere fact that a theory leaves no room for free will, immor- 
tality or God does not make it false, even though belief in such 
ideas should happen to help us over the dismal places in life’!®. 
A gloomy truth is a better companion through life than a 
cheerful falsehood (such as Sarvamukti?). It would be irratio- 
nal to discredit the intellect because its conclusions are not 
flattering to the future of homo sapiens, in all cases or because it 
does ‘‘not give us the world we want, or the heaven we want 
or the God we want.’’ ‘The diremost need” as Prof. Thilly 
puts it, ‘‘cannot make black white, though it may persuade us 
to paint it white’. 


15. Quoted in Radhakrishnan’s The Reign of Religion in Contemporary 
Philosophy, p. 1A. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


TEXTUAL EVIDENCE OF INTRINSIC 
GRADATION AMONG SOULS 


MADHVA and his commentators have cited many texts from the 
Vedic and post-Vedic literature, in support of the acceptance 
of the Traividhya among Jivas. It will be enaugh to indicate 
only the most obvious and prominent of these, in which the 
doctrine is clearly discernible or has been expressly taught. The 
passages point clearly to the prevalence of a religious tradition 
in which the doctrine was accepted and handed down and 
which other currents of thoughts were unable to expurgate 
altogether. 
Texts from Vedic Literature 
l. aa a qsiq sfagia yf 
fe at farafa waaisfreat: 1 (RV X. 48.7) 
2. yet ax yaa waa 

waTaata aaa: | 

qaarearae UT 

aware far gat vara i (RV vi. 47.16) 

3. TM aut wea antad 

faaternisafatta | 

HUTT | aA: 

qaifes we: adda u (RV vi. 47.17) 


4. fey fea agate (RV vi. 47.21) 
aaa cata sfreray 1 (RV i. 182.6) 
Sarr ad wa youd 


SS 


eat qtat fafedrrafae: 1 6 (RV vii. 104.1) 


20. 


21. 
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waar adad feaerte 


afaaaia: Frreaerata: | 
* * * x * 
agdafrertfirefam: (RV vii. 104.5) 


agat aa ot atet aeaT AMAT Gat: (JsaU/p 3) 

aor araraey Ararat wate, F FM AAT Alaear: a THT FANT Alara: 
sifarer ararreaer = (TazttUp ii.8) 

wa me atacfe (Sruti quoted by Desika) 


Post-Vedic Literature 
ad aafantert frararargad wat (Gitd xvi.5) 
at yaatt wtsferq ca arat Ta FT (xvi.6) 
AANA stata adt araeaat ary (xvi.20) 
ae wot acter Hea facet car: 
wage AM Testa aaa: iu (Gita xvi.18) 
fafaat wafa sat efeat at TaAATATT. 
afcaat Ustet da areal Bafa (Gita Viii.2) 
** *qy aege: a Wa a: (Gitd xvi.3.) 
aaararate faerat Aaa: 
aga: saat atfesaft werqai (Bhag vi.14.5) 
gad wieereq aateredfaat: Tat: | 
Sacteffatar-fera: * * * * 1; ~~ (quoted in AD iii.4, adh.4) 
wad am afed tfaq ATT: | 
Wada wrami wears: 1 
at Tert aa vs Tay 1 (MbA XID. 261. 47-50) 
frag: gag frcenaraneqay 
TH ARITA sweat ates 
(Paramasamhita quoted in BT x.94, 24) 
aasated = afrearraeyar 
raged fragt | 
freata carqamy falaaier wd agT 
fareamiag:arra facataeaaattrt: | 
ama fafaar we arenet WAG: 1 
(Padma quoted by Madhva in BSB 111.1.21) 
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22. sitavea fafaer wy aTaTara: Tawrad: | 
aferat Aaa: Ty: ATA TAISTAT: | 
weqat: dgqat fret seate-cfeafaa: i 
(Visnu Rahasya XXXIII) 


23. wa atfranncqeqamary fafa 1 
querafa gait tra aaa: uu (Visnu Rahasya Ch.V) 


The question is likely to be raised : Do any of there texts 
teach unalterable threefold nature ? Gan they not be understood as 
referring to selves as they are or have been and not as barring all 
possible improvement even in the distant future lives ? Some 
may even feel that eternal damnation is so alien to Indian thou- 
ght that Christian influence is not unlikely. 

The theory of tripartite classification of souls as proposed by 
Madhva has to be judged on its own merits and evidences, as a 
broad hypothesis of human nature and destiny. No useful purpose will 
be served by importing unnecessary sentiment into the discus- 
sion of the problem. Madhva and his commentators have put 
forward what they consider to be adequate grounds and tex- 
tual authority in support of the theory. Kali and Va4niévara 
(i.e. Brahmadeva) as Madhva says, represent the two poles of 
evil and goodness. They must have their reward. The doctrine 
of Traividhya is thus a corollary of Anadiyogyata (beginning- 
less fitness) which seems to be the ultimate explanation of 
diversity of natures, propensities and opportunities, going 
beyond all other explanations offered by the hypothesis of 
Karmabheda (differentiation by Karma) and every other ex- 
planation including free will. In matters like this no one can 
speak with prevision of the future. We can only argue from the 
known to the unknown. What is true and has been true may 
also hold good in the future. The assessment of the problem as 
given by a thinker of Alexander Fraser’s standing cannot be 
dismissed as utterly irrational. All that we can say is that there 
is as much to be said in support of the theory of ‘“Jiva-traivi- 


1. faa fe wide engufafatiaa | 
aferat aa afeata: RAAT: | 
anenereqdaed faded afer: 1 (UpKh) 
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dhya”’, objectively speaking, as perhaps against it. An intrinsic 
divergence of nature and faith into sdttvika, rdjasa and tdmasa 
which is rooted in the core of individual nature (dehindm svabh- 
dvaja) as stated in the Gitd, is the ultimate basis of this theory 
according to Madhva. What is thus ultimately traced to the 
essential nature (svabhdva) of the selves must indeed be unalter- 
able. One may of course, prefer to understand “‘mdm aprapyaiva’’ 
(without attaining Me at all) and similar references, liberally 
rather than strictly literally. But those who insist on understanding 
the words literally are not debarred from doing so by the rules of gram- 
mar and language. Text No. 21 refers to the vision experienced 
by Brahma after enlightenment in the state of Mahapralaya. 

This cannot be regarded as a description of anything but the 
great cosmic destiny of souls, when the whole universe lies sub- 
merged according to the Puranas. Words like “‘nityam eva tath- 
abhitan’’ ‘He saw those that had been steeped in darkness like 
that for all time’, do not admit of any other explanation. 


To attribute Christian influence to Madhva in formulating 
the theory of Jiva-traividhya and threefold destiny of souls is 
too far-fetched. The theory isnot incapable of being derived 
and developed from within the framework of Indian thought 
and facts and ideas recorded and established in Indian religious 
tradition and Scripturesand the presuppositions of the law of 
Karma itself, apart from an adequate measure of recorded 
evidence suggestive of a belief in such a general theory of 
human nature and destiny. It is perfectly capable of being ex- 
plained by the immanent dynamic of Svaripabhedavada. 


Madhva’s theory is more a theory of natural selection from 
within, in the spiritual field rather than a theory of predestin- 
ation arbitrarily imposed on the souls from without. It will not 
do to ignore this difference in comparing the Tamoyogyas of 
Madhva’s theory with those consigned to eternal damnation 
in the Christian theory, more or less arbitrarily, by Divine fiat. 


Lastly, there is no class of souls corresponding to Nityasarn- 
sarins in the Christian theory. This shows that Madhva’s 
theory is developed from the doctrine of Trividha-Sraddha in 
the Gitd and its ‘Sankhyan’ counterpart to be traced, ultimately, 
to its proper source in the nature of the Jivas themselves. 
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The existence of a class of ‘Nityasarhsarins’ as already men- 
tioned has been accepted in the ViSistadvaitic tradition? also 
and by some early Naiyayikas too, as indicated by Jayatirtha in 
his VS : 

fader twifaq aan aeaiteaand asfaeramnarey 
(MS iii. 3, p. 547) 
Saree aaaeerat start catateaaa da ara | 
(MS, p.548 b) 
The references, according to the commentators, are to the 
view of Udayanacarya : aarmaeaarar: Sfaarcavt: | We also have it 
on the authority of Citsukha that certain Vaisesika thinkers 
like Kandalikara (i.e. Sridhara)? and Lilavatikara held the 
view of nityasamsdra for some souls : 
araaventata: afraq anfeafare: Ta qeATASM SA | 
(Citsukhi, p. 357) 

The doctrine of Traividhya is not thus an invention of Madhva. 
It has the support of Vedic and post-Vedic tradition and is the 
natural corollary of the doctrine of Svaraipabheda of souls 
without which the Hindu doctrine of Karma would have no 
force or meaning. It is not simply an extension of the Samkhya 
theory of Traigunya or based upon it, as is sometimes superfici- 
ally assumed.* The three gunas of Samkhya metaphysics are but 
the modes of Prakrti; whereas the terms Sattvika, Rajasa and 
Tamasa applied to the Jivas in their tripartite classification, 
according to Madhva, have reference to their basic nature of 


2. In the background of the Visistadvaitic acceptance of Nityasiris and 
of Nityasammsarins by one section, the addition of one more category of 
Nitya-tamoyogyas cannot possibly be ruled out as farfetched. (See Chapter 
XXXIV fn. 9). The ‘‘Sayiithyas”’ are most probably the Tengalai-Vaisnavas. 
There is no reference in the writings of modern scholars on Indian Philusophy, to 
the acceptance of this peculiar position regarding the classification of Souls 
in the ancient tradition of the Visistadvaita school itself. Dr. Chandradhar 
Sharma’s A Critical Survey of I. Phil. (London 1960) is no exception to this. 

3. Prof. Jadunath Sinha gives Sridhara’s date as 1000 A.D. He was thus 
at least three centuries earlier than Madhva. 

a ae R. Nagaraja Sarma, Reign of Realism in I. Phil. pp. 174, 653 and 


( Samkhya Karikd, 18) 
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Caitanya going beyond the play of Prakrti and its gunas: at 
Weed: FT Ua a: (Gitd, xvii. 3). This is clear from Madhva’s com- 
ment on the above verse, where he interprets the term ataTqzeat 
(adeq stat) as faatqeqt which is further more explicitly rendered 
by Jayatirthaas fae aad sita eft araq (GB, Prameyadipika, 
xvii. 3). 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE SOULS’ RELATION TO BRAHMAN 


SEVERAL figures of speech and symbolic expressions have been 
used in the Sastras to make clear the relation of metaphysical 
dependence of the Jivas on Brahman. Commentators have also 
added some more of their own choice, in interpreting those 
ideas. Terms like “‘Riipa-Pratiriipa”’, “Amsa-Amési”, “Chaya- 
Purusa”, ‘‘Sarira-Saririn”, ‘‘Abhasa’’, “Agnivisphulinga” occur 
in the original texts. The Advaita philosophy looks upon 
this relation as one of ‘Adhisthana-aropyabhava’ (the substra- 
tum and the superimposed appearance) or ‘‘(Bimba) -Prati- 
bimbabhava’”’. RamAanuja prefers to call it ‘““Sarira-Sariribhava” 
or “‘Sesa-Sesibhava’’. For reasons already set forth, Madhva 
does not subscribe to any of the ideas underlying these terms 
as understood by Advaitins, Bhedabhedavadins and Visistadvai- 
tins. He has, therefore, thought it fit to give a new and deeper 
significance to the term ‘“Bimba-Pratibimbahhava”’, met with in 
the texts and use it in the symbolic sense of metaphysical 
dependence of Jiva on Brahman. Along with it, he has also 
used the other terms used by the Siitrakara viz., ‘‘Amsarhsi’’, 
‘‘Abhasa-abhasaka,”? which he interprets in the same sense. We 
may now discuss the question fully. 
The term ‘‘Bimba-Pratibimbahava”’ is derived by Madhva 
from the significant passage in RY VII. 47.18: 
wey wT sfaedt ay 
Taq wt vicar i 
It is confirmed by Madhva on the basis of the coeternality 
of the Jivas with Brahman, taught in Gitaii, 12 read together 


_ “With reference toeach form of Jiva, He (the Lord) becomes the 
original Form. His Form is for this one (the Jiva) to perceive”. 
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with the repeated emphasis laid on the Jiva’s dependence on 
Brahman for his existence, consciousness and activity, for all 
time. 


The underlying idea behind all these descriptions is the same, 
viz. that Brahman is the One Independent Source of all reality, - 
consciousness and activity found in the individual selves and 
which cannot, therefore, be explained without reference to their 
dependence on Brahman for their being. As no creation of Jivas 
de novo is admitted in Vedanta, the figure of Pratibimba should 
not be construed literally in the sense of the Jivas being the 
actual reflections projected by Brahman like that of a concrete 
object ina mirror. Madhva warns his readers against taking 
the scriptural description of Jiva asa Pratibimba of Brahman 
in its gross physical sense of an actual reflection. That is why he 
is so careful and particular to insist that there is no external 
medium (bahya upddhi) of reflection in this case. Thiswould at once 
bring out the difference between Madhva’s and Sankara’s con- 
ception of Jiva as a Pratibimba of Brahman. According to 
Sankara, the Jiva is a false appearance or projection of Brahman 
on the screen of Avidya. This relation, therefore, can be trans- 
cended. 


Sad AAT AA wear aizel 7a I 

(Sankara : Aparoksanubhiti, 43) 
But to Madhva, the relation of Bimbapratibimbabhava bet- 
ween God and Soul is a sacred and inviolable relation, which is true 
for all time and goes to the very core of the Jiva and con- 
stitutes his very essence and could never be annulled or tran- 
scended. Its full significance, missed in Samsara, is realized in 
Moksa. Moksa in fact is the complete realization of this intrin- 
sic relationship of metaphysical dependence on and similarity 
(in some respects) to the Supreme. ‘‘Pratibimbatva”’ according 
to Madhva is not a false relation which the Fivas are to be ashamed 
of and should try to shake off, as in Advaita. It is the truest, and 
the most beautiful permanent bond with the Supreme Being and 
the purpose of Philosophy is its progressive realization by the 

Jiva. The two doctrines are thus diametrically opposed ! 
Madhva brings out the idea of metaphysical dependence 
contained in the various other expressions, by a proper inter- 
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pretation of them. There is, first of all, the idea of @ man and 
his shadow, in one of the Upanisads : 
way get oat vafeaaaraay | (PrasnaUp. iii.3) 


The point of this analogy is dependence and similarity: 


or war qageit gadtat at qzad 1? (AV 1.2.18) 
The two outstanding features of a shadow are its resemblance 
to the original object and its dependence upon it for its ex- 
istence and for its being perceived. The Jivas also to some 
extent resemble Brahman (BS, iii.3.29) and are metaphysically 
dependent on It. Hence the figure. The term ‘“Arfa-amsi”’ 
also conveys the same truth: 

Way Tarai J, age, aadradfened Aad: | 

(NS ii, p.453) 
Madhva develops this idea at some length in his Gita Bhasya 
and shows the inapplicability of the relation of part and whole 
in this case: 

a aiacafatta: | aeta (sfafaracaeta) ster (searqfafafird) cara 1 (11.24) 
The analogy of Chaya-Purusa also conveys the idea that God 
is immeasurably more than and superior to the Souls as the 
substance is greater than its shadow. The shadow is there be- 
cause of the substance, It is bound to the object which casts 
the shadow but not vice versa. The dependence is thus unilateral 
and not reciprocal. The shadow is outwardly similar to the 
object in form. The souls have the same form and content of 
reality, consciousness and bliss, resembling Brahman’s.§ It should 
always be remembered that analogies should not be stretched 
indefinitely. The point of the analogy is strictly confined to 
the ideas of dependence and similarity and nothing more. 

Satyanatha Tirtha, in his Abhinavacandrika, therefore, rightly 
reminds us that the figure of Pratibimbatva of the Jiva 
ismerely a technical figure (Paribhasika) and has nothing 
to do with the conventional sense of the term. Madhva also 
gives a similar warning : atfaarei fra (AV), that we should not 


2. wafaq Faas orarreanat: sfafaraccarare vata | 
(MS p. 68) 
3. The description of Jivas as ‘Vipluddnandabhdginah’ by Madhva explains 
the significance of the comparison. 
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stretch the analogy to the point of the lifelessness of the Pratibimba: 
wecatfafreit Act: (MS p. 505). It is the association of the ideas 
of physical reflection and the presence of an Upadhi, in the 
conventional usage of the term (as current in the Advaita) that 
cause an initial confusion in understanding clearly the nature 
and implications of the doctrine of Bimbapratibimbabhava, 
according to Madhva. This should, therefore, be strictly guard- 
ed against. That is why Madhva draws special attention to the 
fact that the analogy of reflection (ratibimba) should not be 
taken to presuppose the existence of any external reflecting 
medium between Jiva and Brahman. The reason is that such a 
medium would immediately render the reflection transient 
(anitya), impermanent and non-eternal. That would snap the 
relation of coeternality between the two (at gaat aga wana). 
Commenting on BS iii. 2.18, Madhva shows the significance of 
the emphatic particles #7 va 4 in drawing equal attention to 
the points of comparison and contrast in the employment of the 
simile : Siryakddivat. The points of contact are the possession, 
by the Jiva, of certain characteristics of reality, consciousness 
and bliss similar to those of Brahman and depending upon it for 
them. The points of contrast from an ordinary reflection are: 
(1) not being conditioned by an external medium (Upddhi); (2) not 
being liable to destruction by virtue of the destructionof such Upadhi; and 
(3) not being an insentient (lifeless) effect. The fulll significance of 
the Sitra, according to Madhva, lies in pointing out in what 
sense the Jiva is to be understood as a reflection of Brahman 
and in what sense he is not to be understood as a reflection. The em- 
phasis laid by the Sitrakara on the two expressions ‘aq wa’ 
points unmistakably to the reasons already stated by him, on which 
the Pratibimbatva of the Jivas rests. These have been rightly 
identified by Madhva as difference, dependence and similarity 
(faaca, aadtaca and ace) taught in the preceding siitras ii. 3.28; 
ii. 1.1511. 3. 29. It also implies a point ofcontrast which is again 
well brought out by Madhva by adding a rider : 4 qareqaacatfent. 
If no point of contrast is intended by the Sitrakara, the suffix 
qq in qfatfeaq (iii.2.18) would be pointless and redundant as 
pointed out by Jayatirtha and the Sitra could as well have been 
worded aa va atarfa: STAT. 

What is, therefore, sought to be emphasized by the figure of 
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Bimbapratibimbahhava is nothing more than an essential eternal 
metaphysical dependence of the Jivas on Brahman. This rela- 
tion is natural and intrinsic to them and is not conditioned by 
anything other than the nature of the Pratibimbas, such as 
Avidya in Advaita. This is achieved by making such Pratibim- 
batva an essential characteristic (svalaksana) of the Jivas, 
resting on an intrinsic relation (nirupdadhikasambandha). Were it 
not so, the relation itself would be snapped, the moment the 
Upadhis or conditioning factors that have caused and sustain- 
ned the relation cease to exist. The Fiva would then be no more ! 
But since the Jivas and Brahman are both ex hypothesi eternal to 
the Vedanta‘ their mutual relation, too, must be equally so. So, 
Bimbapratibimbabhava must be eternal : araarcrurat. It is easy 
to see that any relation that is not grounded in the nature of Brahman 
and the Fivas themselves could not be eternal. Obviously, Avidyd 
is not, and cannot be, such a relation ! Hence, Madhva is justified in 
thinking ofa fresh and more lasting relationship between the 
Jivas and Brahman, which would be true of them in bondage 
and in release. He finds such a relation in the symbolism of 
‘“‘Bimbapratibimbabhava” which is actually foreshadowed in 
the Rg Vedic passage e¢ wt sfaedt aaa which he quotes in his 
Bhasya. There is evidently a deep scientific idea behind this 
symbolism. The objection that all ordinary reflections are 
brought about by conditioning factors is met by pointing out 
that here'we have a symbolism and not a prosaic analogy. Even other- 
wise, the point of the illustration could be understood in a 
deeper metaphysical sense (alaukika) than in a conventional 
sense (laukika). 

If, however, in deference to the letter of the Sutra and the 
technical requirement of Pratibimbatva one must insist on having 
some sort of a medium in the case of the Bimbapratibimba- 
bhava relation between Jivaand Brahman also, Madhva has 
suggested that the Jiva-svaripa itself can be treated as the 
‘Upadhi’. This is called “Svaripopadhi’’. This is a complicated 


4, Cf. fact fara (Katha Up. iii. 2.13) 
fra: FATT: FAM: — (Git ii, 24) 
waamge eC (Gita ii 2 ) 
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idea. On this view, the Jiva would constitute both the medium 
and the reflection by the force of his internal Visesas. This point 
will be explained later. The introduction of the idea of “Svartpa- 
Upadhi” is for the purpose of denying the presence of any 
external upadhi in the relation of the Jiva to Brahman (as there 
is in Advaita : a@rarfadar aah). 

The same is the case with other expression ‘“‘Abhasa” used 
by the Satrakara (BS ii.3.50). This term also signifies, according 
to Madhva, the ideas of dependence and similarity. 

weraracnfate sat: wea TMarsers:, TI qaatiead sfafara- 
catfafa! (NS p. 505) 

It isneedless to say that in dealing with such profound 
themes, we should not vulgarise thought by the admixture of 
popular fancies and superficial association of ideas. Madhva 
goes into the esoteric etymology of the word ‘‘Abhasa” in which 
the Sutrakara has chosen to describe the Jiva’s relationship to 
Brahman. 

aa araradt fred ae araraashe = | 

arraferearaht | aaa eaaeda: 

wa area vafeset aca eater: 1 (AV ili.2.50) 
Jayatirtha, explaining the point writes that the Jiva is termed 
Abhasa for two reasons : (1) that his consciousness of himself 
and others is essentially dependent on Brahman and (2) that 
he is luminous like Brahman. The etymologicai details of this 
explanation are thus set forth by him : 

Wt At, aetcesr ACAT | ATT AT TATA | HT TAH TATA AA ATA AAT, TATCAT- 
att arava aeqral site: ceararara: | (VS, p. 503) 
Consistent with this inerpretation of ‘Abhasa’ Jayatirtha has 
also given us a new interpretation of “Tat tvam asi” text in 
terms of Bimbapratibimbabhava relation between Brahman and 
Jivas in his commentary on Madhva’s Tay. 

Elsewhere, in his bhasya on the BS Madhva has given us 


another illustration of a puppet in emphasizing the conative 
dependence of Jivas on God. 


qar arenat arar ae: fercararfed: | 
qraetremit Tat Ustaat: set: ul (BSB ii.1.24) 
5. tat cearerar fafa ararat aditat wach sitet aaeitacrqeaa | 
qed FelAq aravad ef aaMedy 1 (NS p. 505) 
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It may be notedin this connection that the Sitrakara ascribes 
the creative activity of Jivas to the Supreme (ii.3.41). This is 
merely to emphasize their dependence. It is not as if human 
beings are like puppets without life or initiative. It is only that 
the Pratibimba has no independent activity: afe sfafaaea frat 1 a f% 
farafeada fearaty (Madhva, GB), which should be carefully 
interpreted to signify fararditafrria faaramy as pointed out by 
Jayatirtha (GBt p. 83). 

In his Bhasya on BS ii.3.50, Madhva brings out the impli- 
cation of the figure of ““Bimbapratibimbabhava” between Jiva 
and Brahman by drawing a clear distinction between ordinary 
reflections which are dependent on external media (sopddhiprati- 
bimba) and those which are not so dependent and in that sense 
mediumless (nirupddhipratibimba) : 

arafaeqarfres osfafarat fedat 
wrt Saearafa:, seat TAT a: 
(Madhva in BSB 1.3.50) 

The image of a face reflected ina mirror is entirely depen- 
dent on the external medium of the mirror and it is liable to 
disappear as soon as the mirror is removed from the range of 
the bimba or is destroyed. But as there is no destruction of the 
Jiva at any time® the mutual relation between Brahman and 
Jivas cannot be attributed to the action of anyexternal Upadhis. 
Madhva cites the phenomenon of rainbow as an instance of a 
Nirupadhi-pratibimba of the Sun’s rays to elucidate his concep- 
tion of Jiva as a Nirupadhipratibimba of Paramatman. As this 
is an unusual illustration, with a deep philosophical significance, 
which is not obvious on the surface of it, it requires further clari- 
fication to show in what sense the phenomenon of rainbow is to 
be understood as a Pratibimba without an external medium. As 
everyone knows, rainbow is caused by the Sun’s rays falling 
on drops of rain-water. The rays enter the drops and are refrac- 
ted and again reflected and thenbroken into the components 
of the “Vibgyor”’ as they emerge out of the rain drops, in 
resplendent colors as the ‘rainbow’ manifested by the rays 


6. Cf. afar at atsraren aaqfeatreat | (BrhUp iv. 5.14) 
aisle arrorrrt wert a raf 7 (Gita xiv. 2) 
rat farat ergeea cafaer: 1 (Mbh xviii.5.50) 
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themselves. As such the rainbow isanimage of the Sun’s rays 
acting as their own medium. We have similarly to conceive of 
the Jiva as the image arid the medium by the power of Visesa, 
at the same time.” The mirror merely throws back the light 
falling upon it. The rain-drops, however, receive the light 
and they let it traverse through them and emerge out of them 
again and in this process exhibit the glory of sunlight. The 
rain-drops must be deemed to be active, unlike the mirror which 
is merely passive. 

The simile of the Sun and the rainbow given by Madhva 
brings out the significance of the relationship between Brahman 
and the Jiva in a very impressive manner. The Jiva is the agent, 
the vehicle for the manifestation of the Divine light falling 
upon himseif. What we know now of God, of His love and 
goodness, His compassion and other auspicious attributes is 
from our association with godly men and women, His devotees, 
who in their lives manifest these virtues. They are the raindrops, 
that reveal the majesty and the glory that lie concealed in 
the white rays of the Sun. By this analogy Madhva wants 
to convey that everyone ofus is a tiny raindrop whichstill has 
the potency, the capacity to receive and manifest the Divine 
light and transmit it. The figure of Bimbapratibimba thus gives 


7. That the rainbow is also popularly regarded as a ‘Sopadhika-Prati- 
bimba’ will be clear from the Bhdsyadipika (p. 634) which dismisses such an 
interpretation of the passage quoted by Madhva, as untenable. 


wa Fert fararfateadttorerarat arsetfrat g sfafararfafcadttarerara: | 


afitdreraaeg sara aa efa xeerT | 
afry—arfasfatraer Srart Fae | Te TaATSe aT, ait aah: 
Sat 4 dea | frenfanfefarrcag sila versus efa qarsearae areata 
Tera aaa | ay ahead, WAtarareaeay | 
The rainbow is a ‘nirupadhipratibimba’ of the colours of the Sun’s rays in the 
sense of having no upddhi other than and external to them, to manifest the 
colors (Bimbdtiriktopadhyabhava). As for the ‘darstantika’ (viz. the Jiva) he 
needs no other medium than his own pristine essence (pratibimbdtirikta- 
upadhyabhiva) to be able to intuit, capture and realize his intimacy of nature 
as “‘Tadgunasara” with the Lord. M.A. Krishnaswani Rao, Retired Professor 
of Physics has explained the symbolic bases of Madhva’s description of the 
rainbow as a nirupddhipratibimba of the Sun’s rays, in an article published in the 
Dharma Prakash Journal of the ABMM Madras (Vol. VI. No. 3, 1976). See 
also Vol. VII No. 4 of the same Journal. 
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meaning, expresses a great religio-philosophical truth and value 
and establishes an intimacy of relationship between Man and 
God, which is the noblest truth of philosophy and religion, to 
be attained by us. The reader can see in this and in Madhva’s 
equally suggestive interpretation of the Sitra : Ambuvad agrahanat 
tu na tathatvam (BS iii.2.19), the poetic quality and the mystic 
inwardness of his conception of the eternal and intimate rela- 
tion that binds Jiva to Brahman§. 


The conception of “Svarapopadhi” may now be examined. 
Madhva clarifies his position in his BT 1V.22.26 : 


Hamnfatsar sad: Tet aTeaat FT | 
avenafada atta, yeaa g feafa: i 
watntatara fe sfafart at at ? 
wy aaa sat: aeafa safaq ? 
qa FT ya: TeHad TA va FT 11° 
The ‘internal medium’”’ is nothing more than the cansti- 
tuent elements of selfhood, operating as ““Upadhis”’ as _ it were, 
by the power of ‘‘Visesas’’ which are self-linking: 
srreatiaaearat fastuaert sft aa: | 
(Jayatirtha : GB¢. 11.18) 
There is no difficulty, says Madhva, in the Jivasvaripa 
operating as its own medium as it is essentially self-luminous: 
waaaata sewn: fara | 
(GB 11.18) (See Chapter XXXI) 
1 


It may be objected that all this is somewhat mystifying. 
Would not the Jivasvaripa itself operating as its own medium 
of reflection be premature, insofar as the Jivasvariipa itself 
would be inconceivable without a Jiva already being there? 
And if he should already be there, where is the need to reflect? 


es 

8. See my BSPC Vol. III, pp. 106-07. 

9. The Upadhis (manifesting conditions) of Jivas are twofold, intrinsic 
and extrinsic. The extrinsic Upadhis are liquidated in Moksa. The other one 
continues to be(in Moksa). If all Upadhis are destroyed, how can Jiva conti- 
nue to be a Pratibimba of the Supreme Being in Moksa ? If Moksa were the 
liquidation of Atman himself who will strive for it? If Moksa means the ex- 
tinction of the self it will cease to be a Purusartha (airn of the Purusa to 
achieve). He himself will not be there to attain it.’ 
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Again whom ishe to reflect? Or whose reflection is he? Not God 
or God’s nor even of himself as there is no point in it. 

The correct answer to these and other difficulties is on these 
lines. We must first of all understand the true significance of 
the expression Svaripopadhi and its function. The Upadhis of 
Jivas are of two kinds—external and internal. The external 
Upadhis are the body, mind and its modifications. The internal 
Upadhis are the elements which constitute the Jivacaitanya— 
viz. its finitude, its eternal dependence on God for its existence 
and functioning and for its possessing the attributes of 
jiiana, Ananda, etc., similar to those of Brahman to a limited 
extent. The external Upadhis give rise to a distorted image 
of the Jiva in Samsara, inducing in hima mistaken notion of 
his identification with his bodily possessions, on account of 
long intimate association with them from the beginning of 
creation. They make him react to their influences, as if they are 
part of his own essence and belonging to him in his own right 
independently of God’s Will. The analogy of a cracked dust- 
stained mirror which gives a distorted picture of face will help 
to understand the part played by the Jiva’s external Upadhis 
in life. On the other hand the Svaripopadhis being no other 
than the essential constituents of Jivahood are competent to 
reflect and manifest to the Jiva himself his true nature and 
attributes and his relation to the Lord, when they come into 
full play in the released state: 

fafaen fe sitatatfa: sisaract araea 1 ca: Pa AATAART- 
ward: | tqugfagtinaaaYd: aeasBeatfa: AW: 1 (MS p. 506) 
The description of Jiva as a ‘‘Nirupadhipratibimba” (image 
without a medium) is used to convey the fact that the core of 
Jiva is not determined by any of his external Upadhis: 

Preafasfafraarataterets areteaitacarararfasa aaeat 
(NS p. 506 b) 

As Bhakti grows in depth, intensity and maturity, Jiva realizes 
more and more his metaphysical dependence, difference and 
similarity to the Supreme. And in Moksa also, where these con- 
ditions of dependence, difference and likeness to Brahman, 
which constitute the essence of Jivas, persist they continue to be 
the Pratibimbas of Brahman, with the fullest realization of that 
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fact, unlike in Sarhsara, where this truth of their real nature and 
relationship to Brahman is hidden by Ajfiana and other factors, 
by the will of God. True devotion and loving attachment to God 
are, however, capable of moving the Supreme to grace and 
realization of the true nature of one’s own svariupa by Jiva (and 
of the nature of God) then becomes easy and possible. Such in 
fact is the place, function and role of Svaripopadhis, in the 
system of Madhva. 

The relation of ‘‘Améamsibhava’ ’ also stands for the same 
idea of dependence and similarity: 

witfrqaeag AuMearataafracamd (Jayatirtha : GB ii.24) 

Jiva is an Amfa (fraction) of Brahman. This is a purely 
symbolic idea. He is the ectype of God endowed with a smaller 
measure of resembling attributes of reality, consciousness and 
bliss. The figure has no doubt some association with ‘part and 
whole’ and may imply some kind of identity-cum-difference as 
between the cloth and its threads, as understood by Bhaskara 
and others. But Madhva rejects the relation of ‘‘bhedabheda” 
between Jiva and Brahman and accepts fundamental difference 
between them. He, therefore, substitutes ‘amfatva’ for ‘identity’ 
(abheda) , ‘‘arnsatva” being understood as equivalent to Prati- 
bimbatva. In his commentary on BS ii. 3.43, where the term 
amsa is used by the Sitrakara to define Jivatman’s relation to 
Brahman, Madhva cautions us against understanding the term as 
equivatent to bhedabheda—i.e. an affirmation of both difference 
and identity of natures as equally true and primary: 

qaramaafee ABH A AAA: 110 
He distinguishes two kinds of ‘“arnéas”, viz. ‘Svaripa-arhga’ 
and ‘bhinnathga’.14 The manifestations of the Lord as Matsya, 
Kiurma and other Avataras are His SvamSas or Svariipa-arhéas, 
identical with Him and possessing the same degree and extent 
of all powers. Jivas are Bhinnarngas (ectypes) with relatively 


10. This passage does not mean “‘separateness and non-separateness ought not to 
be understood literally” as misconstrued by J.E. Carpenter (Theism in Mediaeval 
India, 1921, p. 411), We need not, therefore, deplore with him that ‘‘Un- 
happily Madhva did not adhere to this suggestion”. See my HDSV p. 120. 
H.N. Raghavendrachar too has similarly misunderstood and misrepresented 
the meaning of this text in his Kannada work : Dvaita Vedanta. 


11. fatmeara fataata gfe Zar geadt | (Madhva : BSBii. 3.47) 
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lesser order of powers. The difference is one of both degree and 
order. It is innate and cannot be transcended: 
fafrmivitserafac: cary fafacarqeraraqa | (AV ii. 3.48) 

This relation of arhga is also used by Madhva to reconcile the 
conflict of Bheda and Abheda Srutis. He accepts difference 
between God and Soul as real and true and uses the concept of 
amSatva to convey the sense of “belonging to’’: acarafracatadeecd- 
fafa aeara: (TP ii.3.43). For purposes of reconciling the ‘‘Bheda” 
and ‘‘Abheda” Srutis, Madhva holds that ‘‘Abheda”’ or identity 
should be understood not in the sense of identity of essence but 
of amfatvam (belonging to): 

gfrearrarqrren daaiige, WAAEATA MCA aareafafer wa: | 
(TP ii. 3.43) 
The point is this. As difference and identity cannot both be 
accepted in their primary sense at the same time as between 
Jiva and Brahman and as difference persists even on the other 
side of Moksa, it is best to construe “identity”? in the sense of 
amsatvam, as defined, in order to avoid the self-contradiction in 
accepting bheda and abheda as equally true: 
mavaimeayegfas AAAS A ALAA: | 
(Madhva : BSB ii. 3.43) 

The term ‘bhedahedaw’ is a dvandva compound and means 
difference and identity. What Madhva means by the above 
statement is that as difference and identity understood in their 
primary senses (mukhyatah) will be self-contradictory, both 
of them cannot be accepted on an equal footing. As applied to 
the relationship between Jiva and Isvara, one of them has to 
be understood in a figurative or secondary sense. Which of the 
two is to be accepted in its primary sense and which in a_figur- 
ative sense is clarified by Madhva when he says: Without 
prejudice to the Bheda Srutis which are the Upajivya, the 
Abheda Srutis are to be understood in the sense of amsatva 
standing for resemblance, and possession of reality dependent 
on Brahman. Here amfa does not mean any physical identity of 
part and whole which is one of its accepted meanings. Its use 
here is purely figurative as applied to the Jivas who are Bhin- 
narhéas of the Lord: 

Parag aaa aararaaernae sraertereay | Toisas Eft arg | 
(NS p. 453) 
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Sankara also interprets the term Arga in the Siitra ii.3.43, 
as “a part as it were’? (am gatw:). AméSa is thus a figurative 
expression for dependence and presupposes difference as 
admitted by Sankara himself. The latter half of the Sitra refers 
to some kind of identity that would be compatible with Svari- 
pabheda, already accepted. Such an identity, then, could only 
be grounded in similarity and dependence. 

Madhva concedes freely that there are points of contact 
between Jiva and Brahman. Their distinction, however great 
and ineradicable, is one of order and degree and not of kind. 
The soul of man at its best possesses the characteristics of reality, 
consciousness and bliss similar to those of Brahman. It is in 
virtue of this that any relation with Brahman is possible, and 
Jiva is sometimes identified with Brahman— aqumareara TEATeT: 
(ii. 3.29). The freed soul has a nature akin to God which en- 
ables it to be in harmony with the divine in Moksa : 

aa aaa AAA FT wT FT I 
aTararaaed ars faster 1 (BSB iv. 2.18) 

It should be obvious then that Madhvais not for any irre- 
concilable opposition between the two. He allows even the most 
exaggerated and high-flown description of the affinity between 
the two in mystic or philosophical parlance, provided the 
modicum of difference between them, borne out by the autho- 
rities, is not tampered with. Absolute exclusiveness of Jiva and 
Brahman is not thus a characteristic of Madhva’s position. 
Brahman is the Antaryami of Atman and assuch could never 
be excluded from him. Some community of nature is certainly 
there and even with that it is possible to keep the position 
distinct from the complete merger of the Advaita. The intrinsic 
natures of the two are such that no merger is possible : 

Aer fea aT aa qaqa | 
write radia afer: 
(Mahdavisnupurana quoted by Vadaratndvalt) 
The Mukta, too, does not bloom into a sovereign lord, over- 
night or at any time. The released. are under an irrevocable 
limitation with regard to the exercise of cosmic functions of the 
Supreme, according to BS iv. 4.17. These differences which 
persist in Moksa, too, should thus be intrinsic (svdbhdvika) and 
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not brought about by Avidya, or association with bodies. It is 
on these grounds that Madhva refuses to merge and absorb souls 
in God. 

At the same time, God and Soul are not as irreconcilably 
opposed to each other as light and darkness. We have seen that 
Madhva recognizes that some of Jivatman’s essential proper- 
ties like Ffidna and dnanda are akin to those of Brahman. On that 
basis he is sometimes spoken of as identical with Brahman. 
Tadgunasaratvat tu tadvyapadesfah (BS i1.3.29). Excluding Svari- 
paikya there are other acceptable standpoints from which such 
figurative ‘atkya’ can be accommodated : 

aerated WeTacata cataearata arfwary | 
age staer a caeafeat safaq 2? = (AV ii.3.29) 


12. ‘The Srutis speak of the oneness of Jiva and Brahman on the basis of 
the former’s bearing some measure of similarity to Brahman and the primacy 
of and independence of Brahman, They do not speak anywhere of their identity 
of essence,” For further details vide my BSPC ii. pp. 217-20. 


VI. DOCTRINE OF BRAHMAN 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


INDEPENDENCE OF BRAHMAN 


THE independence of Brahman is the most vital point in Ma- 
dhva’s conception of God. The twin principles of ‘“‘Svatantra’’ and, 
‘“‘Paratantra” constitute the pith of his philosophy. It is to this cent- 
ral ontological concept of his philosophy that the traditional name 
‘“Dvaita’”’ given to his system has reference. It has been shown 
that Madhva has gone beyond all other Indian thinkers in em- 
phasizing the absolute independence and unutterable majecty of 
Brahman. His conception of Svatantra rises above the Dualism 
of Prakrti and Purusas by denying them any kind of indepen- 
dent existence, (consciousness) or activity. We have seen how 
even the eternal entities have been brought by Madhva under 
the sway of Brahman by means of the doctrine of creation 
through ‘‘Paradhinavigesapti’’. How keen and lively was 
Madhva’s insight into the importance of this concept of the 
metaphysical independence of Brahman is shown by his uner- 
ring reference to the famous text of the Rg Veda x. 81.2 in inter- 
preting the term ‘‘drambhana’’ embodied in the crucial Siitra of 
Badarayana ii.1.14 which has become ‘the bone of contention’ 
of commentators on the Sitra, ancient and modern.} 


1. Most of our modern writers on the BS have been content with accept- 
ing Sankara’s view that the keyword ‘‘drambhana’’ in this Sitra refers to 
ChanUp vi.1.4 and interpreting the Sitra on that assumption, in a manner 
that exposes their interpretation to excessive redundancy. J.A.B. van Buitenen 
is the first modern scholar to have made a commendable departure from this 
beaten track. He proclaims boldly in his Introduction to his critical edn. and 
translation of Raméanuja’s Vedarthasamgraha (Deccan College Mono- 
graph Ser. no. 16, Poona, 1956), that ‘there can be little doubt that the 
term drambhanam in BS ii.1. 14 is taken from or inspired by Rg Veda x.81.2” 
and that “with this connection in mind, Ramanuja tries to show that the 
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The majesty of Brahman is only imperfectly revealed by the 
eightfold cosmic determinations: fa:ira: waratser fe (AV i.1.12). 
This universe is just one among the myriads pulsating in the 
pores of the Supreme Being : taatvaaanft werestit water & | 

Madhva isnot very much enamoured of the teleological 
argument and knew its limitations long before Hume and other 
modern philosophers.It is only good enough so far as it goes. It 
cannot go the whole way, and yield complete knowledge of the 
Deity. It is all very well to argue that the entire universe is a 
huge machine divided into infinite number of parts, these parts 
again, being sub-divided to adegree beyond human compreh- 
ension and that all these are mutually adjusted with such con- 
summate accuracy and provision as to wrest our admiration 
and worship of the Supreme Mind (Cf. agftasngaget tomex- 
ufercrearqr: TH:—Madhva : Dvddasa-Stotra, iv. 3). that should 
have designed and executed so stupendous a thing. But then, 
this sort of teleological argument could yield us nothing more 
than an “‘architect’’ of the universe, a sort of Demiurge and not 
a Creator on whom al! things will be metaphysically dependent. 

Madhva raises another vital question : Does God have to 
work under a limitation ? Is he obliged to accept and adapt 
Himself to conditions independent of His will and attain His ends 
only by such arrangements as these will admit of ? His answer 
to this question has already been set forth in the chapter on 
Creation. It is obvious, from what has been stated there, that 
God is not merely an artificer of the universe, a mere ‘“‘Brah- 
mandakulala”’, but the very source of its being and becoming: 


reuernEs diene (BSB ii.2.5). This is sufficient to 


Sadvidya by ‘advitiya’ denies a separate adhisthatr” (of. cit. p. 11). He is also 
the first modern writer to approve of Madhva’s ‘even more explicitly”’ refer- 
ring to this Rg Vedic verse as Visayavakya of this Sitra and disagree with 
V. S. Ghate’s curt dismissal of Madhva’s interpretation on the ground that 
‘the topic is irrelevant”. The relevance and the importance of the topic 
discussed by Madhva under this Sitra have been conclusively established by 
me in my reply to V. S. Ghate’s review of Madhva’s Sitra Bhasya (See my 
History of Duaita School of Vedanta and Its Lit. pp- 114-117). The interested 
reader should note the slight misquotation from Madhva which has crept in- 
to the text cited by yan Buitenen. 
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show how particular Madhva is in maintaining the metaphysi- 
cal independence of God. Save for the difference in termino- 
logy, his position is the nearest Hindu approach to the Christian 
standpoint. Of the two, however, Madhva’s ismuchmore philoso- 
phical, as creation in time has its insurmountable difficulties. The 
only sense in which the world can be said to be a creation of 
God is thatof an eternal dependence of one beginningless real on 
another and a more powerful one. Madhva makes a concession in 
theory to Christian Theism by conceding that hypothetically God 
can reverse His present method or create from nothing. But for 
His own reasons, He has chosen to evolve a world from coexis- 
tent matter and souls, which coexistence too, is as much at His 
will and pleasure (Bhag ii.10.12). The Vedantin, if he can 
admit eternal and uncreated souls (See Sankara on BS ii.2.42), 
need not shy at the acceptance of equally wuncreated matter. No 
Indian philosopher has been able or temerarious enough to 
deriwe matter from God. It exists on the Advaitic view also as a 
force latent in Brahman.?, Madhva, therefore, adopts the only 
sensible and straightforward course by which the sovereignty 
of God can be made consistent with the existence of such Matter 
and such Souls, viz., by making them ex hypothest dependent on 
God for their very being, and becoming. This is substantially 
the view of the Visistadvaitins also.? It will also be seen that 
Madhva has done the right thing in raising this important issue 
of Theism in general and Vedantic Theism in particular in an 
appropriate context in the Brahmasitras (ii. 1.15) .4 

The conception of omnipotence has been much misunder- 
stood and abused by theological controversialists. Can God 
achieve contradictions? isa dilemma to Theism. Mere power 
is the earliest and crudest perfection of Divinity.  Pri- 


2. THratantaaad aarfadt acaforerafra aeettorerfea: 
(Sankara: Commentary an Katha Up. 1.3.11) 
Cf. ‘‘Maya4 exists even in Pralaya, depending on the Lord” (Radhakrishnan, 
I. Phil. Il, p. 973). 
3. See Deéika : Tattvamuktakalapa, p. 255. 
4. See Chap. xxvi. fn. 4. For details of Madhva’s interpretation of this 
ee and examination of Sankara’s and RamAanuja’s see my BSPC i, pp. 
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mitive man, inured to the arbitrary despotism of a chief who 

uses power and glory for his own ends and uses the subjects as 
feeders of his own pomp and glory, is most easily impressed by 
the idea of physical power and gigantic strength. In most reli- 
gions the attitude of the proverbial “Oriental Ruler’’ is trans- 
ferred unconsciously to the idea of God. Madhva, there- 

fore, raises this familiar problem of Theism whether God or 
Brahman can do anything whatever; or whether there are things 

He cannot do and whether all existent reality other than He has 
been created by Him or whether there are other beings, personal 
and impersonal, whose existence is as ultimate and uncaused as 

His own. If there are things whose existence is as ultimate, He 

could not have prevented their existence and to that extent His 

power over them is limited. An omnipotent God could get the 

ends without the means, if He chooses to do so. Ergo, it must be 

inconsistent with His wisdom to use them since they are of no 

value to Him except to serve a purpose which He could as well 

have achieved without them, as with them.’ While conceding 
theoretically that God can do, undo and reverse His ways, 
Madhva and his commentators remind us that He has not chosen 
to do otherwise than what the established facts show. Vijayindra Tir- 
tha writes that even the omnipotence of God cannot achieve 
logical contradictions and absurdities : wmaavadaft areraiert- 
Vetere | Tesh ereherifadfryarst caer wef | (Madhvadhva- 
kantakoddhara, p.58) Cf. Descarte’s views : Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy. 

As for the contention that it would have been better for God to 
have done without the accessories, as with them,® Jayatirtha ob- 
serves that it enhances the greatness of God to make Him act 
utilizing the accessories that are metaphysically dependent on 

Him: frteaqr aq@etrareraria afedtkadarast, aera 

qatar: ware areaaifsateriadt | (TP ii. 1.19) 

This partiality of the Vedantin for recognizing accessories in 

creation is not a sentimental one. It is, as explained by Madhva, 

due to the necessity of abiding by the facts vouched for by ex- 


5. af, swaarts afgatemcfed: fae arrartermefe (7? ii. 1. 19) 
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perience and scripture.° 

It is difficult for any Theist to assert that all logical contradie- 
tions may be consistent with Divine nature ! It has been asked, 
from the point of view of ethical Theism, if the moral law is so 
fundamental that it is meaningless to speak of a Being who is 
not bound by it. According to some, the reply is not that an 
omnipotent God is bound by it, but that God is not omnipotent. 
Madhva resolves the antinomy on the basis of self-limitation by 
God. The supreme criterion in all such cases, he says, lies in 
consistency with the majesty of God: 


araatattag: fafrerrcrearfatta aq | 

emeaeaacad attfacatfear: sat: u (AV iii.2.18) 
Nothing can be accepted that will lower or abrogate the sover- 
eignty of the Lord. 


afafaq faeafira sdtrarraft feat afexa at sarofad, fracraafacifa 


aa wate companeradtorents, aad deateadaar sea SUTTHTAR | 
Prem) | UgatafAa « adeateaaifaeeafe a aetiiaq 1 weafrarmfe- 


serra: | aa ofranf geacaafacta, aa Herat | HerafaaraHeand | 
fag, Tea TATA qaTaTATAa TUTAT 17 (NMS p. 511) 


In the present case, God’s ultilization of accessories in crea- 
tion that depend on Him does not constitute any loss or abroga- 
tion of His majesty : 


& of aretaert sfard omar, areardt ciated | 
(Sankara, BSB i. 4.3) 
7. ‘‘Whatever is not incompatible with the Lord’s sovereignty is not incon- 
sistent or untenable. All means of proof must be applied so as to be in keep- 
ing with the Lord’s sovereignty. 


Whatever appear to be contradictory in the Lord or elsewhere, but is other- 
wise borne out by Pramanas and is not opposed to Divine majesty, such as 
the coexistence of extreme minuteness and immeasurable infinitude in the 
Lord, such things must be accepted as compatible with Divine majesty. They 
should not be rejected as illogical. What is not established by Pramdnas 
Ought not to be assumed, even though it may not be incompatible with 
Divine majesty. Otherwise, it may lead to the contingency of having to 
accept the existence of the hare’s horn. What goes against Divine majesty 
ought not to be accepted even ifit seems to be backed by some sort of Pramdna. 
In such cases, that Pramana should be shown to be a travesty”. 
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aera oa rated free 
qeaqurangeira careitacrenafera:® 1 
(Vedanta Desika, Tattvamuktakalapa, p. 255) 


8. ‘‘God’s sovereignty is not compromised by His making use of accesso- 
ries in creation, as the very existence and functioning of those accessories are 
completely dependent on Him’, Here, Desika talks the language of Madhva. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


ATTRIBUTES OF BRAHMAN 


MADHVA’S conception of God emphasizes two aspects of 
Divinity—the perfection of being (sarvagunapirnatvam) and free- 
dom from all limitations (sarvadosagandhavidhuratvam). These 
two aspects cover and exhaust all that is great and good in the 
idea of God. We have an ‘epistemological argument’ for the 
perfection of God: 

asad frete arate fe aratavadt ama.... (AV. iii. 2. 18). 
that God is the highest form of perfection conceivable by human 
intelligence. He is the id quo maius cogitari non potest: 


ea genfas satiiefafa aaifiacda = acisfreraraarasifaacaa 
(BT X. 94. 16). 


The ideas of transcendence and infinite bliss of God are similarly 
brought out by Madhva in his interpretation of the Sitra : qat 
ameereequemd (1.3.8). This perfection of the Divine is to be 
understood in terms of an unlimited oa in time, spare 
and fulness of attributes : 

(RE BTRTARTT TOTES FAT at: a amt RH... 

(Madhya? s GT ii. 17). 

Acsortine to Madhva, this threefold perfection is possessed by 
the Supreme alone. The whole of finite creation is limited in 
one way or another. The Goddess Laksmi, for instance, presid- 
ing over Prakrti, though unlimited by time and space, is limited 
in attributes (gunuir apiirnd) and, therefore, dependent on 
Brahman. The souls are limited both by space and in attributes 
and possess only temporal pervasion (kdlato vydpti) in the sense 
of existing at all times.? 

The limitations of finite existence are the following : 


ee 
1. Raghavendra, Gitdvivsti, ii. 18. 
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. wre? we. 
wae Weaver agdefer aa | 


Ta MHA seearfes AAT | | /, 


adeno 0 artnet + gfact, crerrara aaa t ehpex A, 


“Ignorance, dependences: g liability to misery, material defile- 
ment and equality with or inferiority to others’ S25 


— 


6 


pee ee Ore fry fa: 
qeearentfawea TaHsaa: (AV 11.2. 37) 

The Supreme Lord is absolutely free from all the above. His 
superconsciousness remains nSiGiENed, a Time and Lp and 

in ail states of His being." ah panes Cot 


, 2 


On nye Sere: pradt omens SaaS | 
ee v3 a 7 aah ater get i tee § (Bhag iii. 7.5.) 
The term ‘Atman’ itself, as applied to the Supreme in its highest 
sense signifies that which is all-pervasive (d-tata) and all-perc- 
eiving (mdatr) : 
array aTqcararcat fe aeat afe: 
(Tantra quoted by Sridhara Svamin) 


—.¢ pb ne 


y, y ae 


The above texts emphasize the infinitude of God and His 
immutability. His nature remains the same at all times and 
places (BS iii. 2.11). He is above all change and limitation, loss 


or obscuration of His powers, at all times: ‘‘Avikdras sada Suddhah’’ . 


He is not subject to any variation of degrees of power or potency. 
Such limitations as are caused by external factors are powerless 
to affect His nature which is absolutely self-contained, uniform 
and self-sufficient. He transcends all, having neither peer nor 
superior. He is not a Person in the sense of being just one among 
many or possessing any material form or measurable lineaments. 
His Form consists of reality, absolute consciousness and _ bliss 
unlimited. We have an impressive enunciation of this in the 
following passages of Madhva’s Mahabharata Tatparya Nirnaya : 
wy) te: wisafeadtwagiadst aaa gramasfe agra | 
. fatiagrrfag sncadat farrcerertrapies gt: 
areaapeqaete: aaa a earadafaatearcar | 
avast Sepritser a arfeodt afgerat ty Tet AaTaTET | 
AMM: FH A ATA A Ga Mea area: fey TeereMET fact: | 
waa tearm: a a aaufea: Gotecannanfaredaen: 
(MbhTN 1.10-12) 


ah 


Ue 
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It is this uncompromising faith in the spotless purity and perfec- 
tion of God that is responsible for Madhva’s determined resistance 
to Pantheism and Illusionism : 

wa ararerafea: gat qeraat waq ? (AV 1.1.9) 
It is forthe same reason that he refuses to invest even the 
Avataras of popular theology with any material vesture. For, 
once the Monotheist grants the possibility of the unlimited be- 
coming limited, it becomes immaterial if such a limitation takes 
place in one particular instance or more. That is why Madhva 
stands valiantly for the monotheistic unity of Godhood and its 
absolute freedom from material defilement and makes use of 
Puranic fictions and theodicies to justify the seemingly ungodly 
acts and career of the Avataras on earth. 

Give: qufad guia | 

Git qa qieaafed i (BrhUpv.1) 

Ta Tastaeat a alt ageaa: | 

qj ae wdearseneat a aft waafaa: 1 

TF 8 aeAMaaraeeay 


calefratate <a sara i (Bhag v. 19.6) 

TIA Wit +t wafaq zafaa | 

Zaraaaeies adtaedate: uy 
The perfections of God are ex hypothesi infinite : 

TITAS TAsHaue 1? (Bhag vi. 4.48) 
They are natural to His being and are not, as in Advaita, brou- 
ght about by contact with Avidya. This is supported by the 
clear statement of the SvetUp (vi.8.) : 

quae wfeafafata saa caratfaat atraafaat a | 
In the light of such a large number of clearly worded statements, 
we cannot deny all attributes to the Supreme on the strength of 
a solitary Nirguna text. Besides, as pointed out by Madhva, the 
Nirguna text itself (#aa1 fret) posits a number of attributes 


2. According to Jayatirtha ‘‘Gupato anantah’ means these countless 
attributes severally have countless aspects and visesas in their turn (NS p. 
383). 
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such as oneness, divinity, transcendence, immanence and omnis- 
cience,’ so that the solitary term ‘‘Nirguna”’ occurring by the 
side of such an array of positive predications could only be taken 
in some restricted sense. The description of Brahman in several 
Upanisadic passages as ‘unsullied by sin’ (aveqqrat) and ‘spot- 
less’ (faa) gives us the proper clue to a consistent interpreta- 
tion of the Nirguna texts in the sense of denying Prakrtic or 
empirical attributes like grossness to Brahman. Such an_inter- 
pretation has the support of the Puranic tradition also : 
aaa Faria FT afer WHAT TM: | 
(Visnu Purana i. 9.43) 
eentectitirstenten: ) 


wrasaecaronts fart gatofata: | 
(op. cit. vi. 5.79) 
apart 9 faqareatery 1 | (Mbh.i. 1.1) 


The plea that ‘‘when the Absolute is said to be Nirguna it 
only means that it is trans-empirical, as gunas are products of 
Prakrti and the Absolute is superior to it’? (Radhakrishnan, 
I. Phil. ii. p. 536)is quite acceptable to Madhva. In his latest 
work on the Brahma-Sitras (1960) Dr. Radhakrishnan comes 
out with a pronouncement : “The creative thought ‘Let me be 
many’ belongs to Brahman. It is not simply imagined in Him. The 
energy that manifests itself in Brahman is one with and different 
JSrom Brahman: 

Haraatferat waa: wefssr aatadt | 
The world should become an ordered beauty. If we do not 
accept such a subtle power, abiding in God, God cannot be a 
creator. He cannot move towards creation” (p. 142). [Italics 
mine] All this, however, is inconsistent with Sankara’s concep- 
tion of Brahman as “‘Nirvisesa’’,—as a Being that is essentially 
and fundamentally devoid of any attribute whatever, whether 
such attributes qualify it or are separate from it, as in the Nyaya 
philosophy; or are non-material and part and parcel of it, as in 
Madhva’s view. Otherwise, Sankara could not have so vehe- 


3. gal ta: aagay qe: aaa aay | 
water: aaqafeara: areit Far Raat frporeT ul (SvetVp vi. 11) 
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mently denied and criticised the doctrine that “Brahman has in it ele- 
ments of manifoldness”? and that ‘unity and manifoldness are both true’’, 
as he has done in his commentary on BS ii. 1.14. The statement that 
‘Brahman and [vara are not distinct entities but different aspects 
of the same Reality” and that “it is wrong to imagine that the 
Absolutistic doctrine is for the philosophically initiated and the 
Theistic for others’’ and that ‘‘the view that the representation 
of Brahman as Ivara (i.e. Saguna) is a concession to the weak- 
ness of the human mind, as some Advaitins hold, is not supported 
by the Brahmasitras”’ (op. cit. pp. 126-127), show a sense of 
intellectual dissatisfaction with ‘‘NirviSesa-Advaita’’ as propounded 
by Sankara in his accredited works‘ and a reluctance to accept 
it as the true interpretation of the philosophy of the Upanisads. 
Madhva’s opposition to the concept of Nirguna Brahman is 
also based on precisely the same dissatisfaction with Nirvisesa- 
dvaita. 

The question of Saguna vs Nirguna Brahman has been fully 
discussed by Visnudasacarya in his Vadaratndvali (Pariccheda iv) 
and by Vyasatirtha in his Nym (ii. 4). There is much confusion 
of thought in the popular mind over the terms ‘Saguna’ and 
‘Nirguna’. Unfortunately, such loose ideas have sometimes a ten- 
dency to rear their heads even in the writings of (supposed) 
experts on Indian philosophy ! “‘When the Absolute becomes 
embodied as a personal God we have the ‘Saguna’”’ is not a proper 
definition of ‘Saguna’, as understood and debated in the origi- 
nal texts of the Vedantic schools. The ‘Saguna’ of the Upanisads 
is certainly not what is endowed with empirical attributes. For 
the Srutis clearly refer to Brahman endowed with attributes like 
Satyakdmatva as the transcendent Being (ddityavarnam tamasah 
parastat). The Chandogya and other texts also refer to the act 
of seeing (iksana) on the part of Brahman. prior to the emergence of 
antahkarana and other upadhis of the empirical creation.’ It can- 


4, Cf. also fafamrge ot agr arettendadeacr: 
tweed afaretremt: | 
(Kalpataru on BS 1.1.20) 
9. Cf. “The creative thought ‘Let Me be many’ belongsto Brahman. It 
isnot simply imagined in Him’, (Radhakrishnan, Brahmasitra, 1960, p. 142) 
(Italics mine) 
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not also be argued that the texts like ““Satyakdmah satyasamkalpah’’ 
which speak of the various attributes of Brahman are merely 
intended for the purpose of meditation (updsand) without any 
implication af their being actually present in the Supreme Brahman. In 
the first place, there is no reference to Upasana in texts like 
“Yas Sarvajiiah sarvavid’” (SvetUp) and secondly there are texts 
like ‘‘Atmetyevopdsita’’? etc. which refer to meditation on the 
attribute of identity, which is not an unreal one but is actually 
present (according to the Advaitin, in the self). Further, Sankara 
himself in his Bhasya (on BS iii. 3.11, 37) admits frankly that 
the qualities of ‘‘ananda” etc., and the mutual identity of 4tman 
and Iévara should be meditated upon. This shows that the fact of 
being prescribed for meditation does not take away the ultimacy of 
the attributes in question. Nor can the Saguna texts be explain- 
ed away as mere re-statements (of facts already known or esta- 
blished) to be set aside by the Nirguna texts, For, the very 
conception of Brahman as ‘‘Sa-guna” is derived (from the Srutis 
themselves) by Dharmigrahakapramana. The Nirguna texts 
cannot, therefore, falsify these very attributes which the Srutis 
themselves have, on their own authority, given to Brahman.® It 
is thus impossible to resoive the apparent conflict between 
Saguna and Nirguna texts of the Sruti on the basis of such fanci- 
ful and subjective criteria as the standpoint of Upasana and 
Anuvada put forward by Advaitins. The right way of resolving 
the conflict will be to apply to their harmonization such recog- 
nized principles of Mimarhsa exegesis as (i) the Upakrama- 
nyaya; (ii) Srutilinga-nyaya; (iii) Visesa-samanya-nyaya; (iv) 
Niravakasga (savakasa) -nyaya; (v) Bahulya-nyaya (vi) Upaji- 
vyopajivaka-nyaya; (vii) Savisesa-nyaya and others, some of 
which have admittedly been followed by the author of the 
Brahma-Sitras, himself, even according to Sankara’s showing. 
The following is a brief elucidation of the application of some 
of these principles of interpretation, to the present question, 
based on the Vadaratnavali of Visnudasacarya : (i) The Saguna 
texts should have precedence over the Nirguna as they are pres- 


6. ce apratrprant: fatda wat, ape wt FT aegfa 
fanerrtaard Thar TaTMATTSY ares THIN, pag A FAT: AY TAT 
ayraeret 1 (Nym ii.4) 
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criptive in formand content, whereas the Nirguna texts are 
proscriptive; and in cases of a conflict between the initial and 
final statements (upakrama and upasamhdra) as in Vat 24: waqay 
We: Teer Tayaraear * * *fnforeT (SvetUpiii. 11) the decision has 
been taken in the Vedopakramadhikarana of the Parva-Mimamsa 
that the first part shall prevail over the last and determine the 
scope and meaning of the other. (ii) Texts which predicate 
certain auspicious attributes of Brahman cannot put up with any 
but their literal sense (niravakdfa) ; whereas the Nirguna texts can 
easily be accommodated in the sense of denying material or 
empirical attributes and so find their fulfilment of purpose. It 
will not be possible to establish an absolute negation of attributes 
as thevery same text: U#l 2a: qaqdy qe: lays down certain attributes 
like oneness (uaa), divinity (@ac@), etc., in Brahman, in the first 
half (or major part of the text) and uses the term ‘“‘Nirguna” 
at the tail end. It is, therefore, necessary to restrict the scope of 
this negation conveyed by the expression freq to material attri- 
butes alone (aqvafata) just as the prohibition of killing in the 
Vedic text: 4 fgenqaat qari is restricted by the Mimamsakas to 

cases other than those statutorily recognized as in aitarata Ty A. 
If it is contended that the prohibition 4 fgeng refers only to 
injuries provoked by human passions (Wd: st) and not to 
those enjoined by Vedic injunctions (¢#), it may be answered 
back that in the present case also the text ‘‘irgunasca’’ does not 
negative the attributes July predicated by Srutis like a: aaa: wafaq 
aa ATT Aga: etc. but only such attributes as are conceived or 
advanced by the empirical intellect or imperfect logic. Absolute 
and unqualified negation of attributes cannot, therefore, be 
accepted in any case, since both the predication of attributes 
and their denial have equal statutory recognition. It thus be- 
comes necessary to interpret the denial in a way which will not 
annul the attributes solemnly predicated. If even statutory 
prescriptions can be totally set aside, there will no need for 
recognizing Vikalpa (alternative or optional rule) provided in 
the Mimarhs§ Sastra, in such cases as feat agifa, wafer aifa. The 
very conception of a Vikalpa (optional rule) is based on the 
presumption that what is laid down by law cannot be totally 
repudiated. (iii) The Nirguna texts are general in scope and can- 
not negative special attributes of Brahman expressly mentioned 
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by the Sruti texts. But specific negations like ‘Asthilam ananu’ can 
always be taken at their face value and made to deny materia! 
attributes like grossness that may come to be suggested by 
spurious reasoning. After all, grossness and other attributes are 
not laid down in regard to Brahman, in any Vedic text. Nor are 
they inherently auspicious attributes though their opposites may 
be so. (iv) The Saguna texts are logically self-consistent; while 
the Nirguna texts bristle with contradictions.’ If the Nirguna 
Brahman is endowed with the necessary characteristics which 
justify its being characterised as ‘‘Nirguna’’, it will not be really 
and wholly Nirguna—or attributeless. If there is no such appella- 
tive basis in the Nirguna Brahman, it cannot be regarded as 
Nirguna in the true sense of the term. (v) The Saguna texts 
should be regarded as “‘sustainers’’ (upajivya) of the Nirguna 
texts. The sustainer being independent of the sustained (upajivaka) 
will obviously be more powerful than the sustained, in the event 
of a conflict of interest or meaning between them. The latter 
then will have necessarily to submit to the former. This may be 
illustrated by the inference of fire being cold, which has absolu- 
tely no chance of survival against the evidence of tactile percep- 
tion of its heat. Jt cannot be argued that the Saguna texts are 
sustainers of the Nirguna texts only to the extent of providing a subject 
for negation: (nisedhyasamarpakatvena upajivyatuam) by the Nirguna 
texts. For there are no texts, so far as we can see, which say 
Brahman is not-Saguna, not-sarvasaktimat and so on. The omnis- 
cience of Brahman is thus gathered only on the evidence of 
Sruti. Such an august truth cannot therefore, be simply set 
aside. There isno force in the contention that the Nirguna texts 
depend on the Saguna texts and require their help only to the 
extent of requiring a “bare existence” (svariipamadtram) of the thing 
to be divested of attributes and nothing more. Sucha ‘“‘bare ex- 
istence”’ can be found in many other things also besides the present 
subject (Brahman) so that the denial of attributes, in the circu- 
mstances will not necessarily affect “Brahman” and deprive it of 
its attributes ! It will be futile to argue further that the attributes 


7. Cf. fafatafarresme fromered fafatacafrgat aferarita faster- 
arreqiauafraracaey aramracaret | (Nym ii. 5) 
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of the subject of a proposition (uddefya) have generally no synta- 
ctic value as in ‘Graham sammérsfi’? and that, therefore, the 
omniscience of the subject of the proposition (uddefya) in the 
present case, viz. Brahman, is not taken into syntactic account. 
The Mimarhsa interpretation of ‘Yasyobhayam havirartim Grcchat’ 
does not support this interpretation. Even in the Sammarga- 
dhikarana, it is seen that the specific attribute of ‘grahatvam’ 
plays a decisive role in restricting the cleaning (sammdarjana) to 
the Grahas (cups) as against other vessels like the ““Camasas’’, 
by virtue of the distinctive attribute of ‘Grahatvam’ which is in- 
tended to be taken into full syntactic account. It is only the 
singular number of ““Graha”’ in Graham sammarsti which is not taken 
into account, by reason of there being not one but many vessels 
(grahah) to be cleaned with a piece of cloth : 
emafaat we araricc 
But so faras the distinctive attribute of ‘‘Grahatva’’ itself is 
concerned, it is certainly taken into syntactic account, lest the 
injunction Graham sammarsti should apply to some other vessels 
also, used in that sacrifice. That is why Bhavanatha says : Else, 
we could not establish the distinctive essence of the uddesya : 
at AgeraaSTTATAT | VeMTETST Ted, Tafa afarat + fraferay | 

Once this has been achieved, other additional attributes of the 
uddefya are superfluous and need not be taken into syntactic 
account for purposes of the Vidhi. Applying the same principle 
of interpretation to the present case, we have to accept that 
Brahman being inconceivable without the attribute of its omnis- 
cience, it can become the subject of a proposition, affirmative 
or negative only as characterised by the attribute of omniscience. 
In the circumstances, a conflict with the basic evidence of the 
subject (dharmigrahakapramana) is bound to artse, if the Nirguna 
texts are taken to deny attributes to Brahman absolutely. 

It will be proper to hold that texts like “Satyam jndnam anan- 
tare Brahma’? which posit certain attributes of Brahman should 
be taken in their expressed sense which is also their primary sense. 
Resort to any laboured explanation of such texts, in terms of the 
elimination of the opposites of the qualities named* ( tadvirodhyarthasa- 


8. Technically known in Advaitic works as atadyydurtti, Read : 


MaMa eH aATATT TTS AMARSy «| (Santksepasdriraka ) 
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mtydgah) made by the Advaitins will naturally entail an 
abandonment of the primary sense of the text. The text on 
such a view, will not teach that Brahman is possessed of the 
characteristics of reality, consciousness etc., but that it is merely 
devoid of unreality, ignorance, limitation, etc. The Advaitin is thus 
fighting shy of the positive construction and running away from 
the express and primary sense of the terms “‘Satyam jifianam’’ 
and running after roundabout meanings and distant echoes of the 
primary senses. But such roundabout explanations cannot be 
accepted as the proper, legitimate or straightforward meaning of the 
propositions. Such far-fetched meanings extracted laboriously from 
the first sense of the words cannot be accepted as the import of 
Vedic propositions, as pointed out by the Mimamsakas : 


araaieat 7 a Wears: | 

(Sabara on PMS XI. 3.6.14) 
Suresvara himself has admitted that the roundabout explana- 
tion of ‘‘satyam jitdnam,...”” adopted by the Advaitin, in terms of 
the elimination of the opposite sense of the terms employed, is 
not derived from the actual expressions used, but from their 
‘potential fitness’: afatteadaart: ameaiag weaa:. It is thus clear 
that the primary sense of the texts “Satyam jfianam 
anantam Brahma’’ is maintainable only on the Saguna view. 
(vi) The Saguna texts, being specific enunciations (faaufauras) are 
more powerful in their own right than the Nirguna texts which 
only function in a general way and tell us that Brahman is frit 
‘attributeless’. They do not tell us what particular attributes it 
lacks. It is, therefore, open to us to interpret this general state- 
ment without prejudice to the specific enunciation of attributes 
like ‘‘Sarvajfiatvam” and hold that the denial of attributes has 
reference to attributes other than those specifically predicated. ‘That 
will be the right attitude to take. As the Mahabhdsya of 
Patafijali points out, exceptions only restrict the scope of the general 
principles: ata ateqat. The Nirguna texts are general state- 
ments and the Saguna texts are exceptions. The latter have, 
therefore, the right of overriding the former and laying down the 
law as to the sense in which they can and should be restricttvely 
interpreted. This is based on the well-known principle of inter- 


pretation : ararafafgcer frteer faasfaaria atat qad:—that a nega- 
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tive proposition in general terms should be modified and inter- 
preted in the light of other categorical and affirmative statements 
about the same subject-matter embodying specific predications. 
The difficulty of how a prior fact or enunciation can override a 
subsequent one is easily met. We have in Paninian grammar a 
prior enunciation qeqayH (1.2.7.) overriding the subsequent 
prohibition 4 aaT a (1.2.18). It is clear then that mere posteri- 
ority or negativeness of content of one statement as against 
another, is not sufficient ground to override the positive. We 
have, therefore, no reason to set aside the conception of Brahman 
as endowed with numerous transempirical attributes taught by 
the Srutis. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


KNOWABILITY OF BRAHMAN 


THERE is difference of opinion between the views of Dvaitins and 
Advaitins about the knowability of Brahman. While both look 
upon Brahman as self-luminous, Advaitic dialecticians have 
denied the knowability of Brahman by defining self-luminosity 
in a manner that precludes its accessibility to knowledge even 
of its own self or being : 
wana aft wrtereragrearaagq (Citsukha) 
Madhva, on the other hand, emphasizes the knowability of 
Brahman, though not to its fullest extent and in all its glory 
and completeness. However imperfect our knowledge of Brahman 
may be, it is still knowledge so far as it goes. Each one of us can 
know God and realize His majesty so far as lies in his power to 
do so : 
gerd T Tafa At et fagfera: 1 (BSB i. 1.5) 

Here again, the difference between the two schools is one of 
substance and not of mere words. They areas sharply divided as 
the views of Christian Mystics and Theists are from those of 
Spencerian Agnosticism. Pringle Pattison hits off this difference 
so well that it is worthwhile quoting him : ‘‘Can’st thou find 
out the Almighty unto Perfection? If He is as high as Heaven, 
what can’st thou do? Deeper than hell, what can’st thou know? 
If to comprehend means to grasp as it were with one hand, to 
understand thoroughly, see all round an object, then unques- 
tionably the infinite must ever remain incompassable by the finite. 
So far as Agnosticism simply emphasizes the unfathoma- 
bility of the Absolute by any human sounding-line and opposes 
the little we know to the vast unknown, it is a praise-worthy lesson 
in humility. Curiously, neither Hamilton nor Spencer seems to 
realize the fundamental difference between the two conceptions— 
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that of the inherently unknowable and that of the unknown, 
the not-yet-known and doubtless never-by-us-to-be-fully-known, 
but still, the ever-to-be-better known” (Idea of God, p, 165). 

The Sankara-Advaitin seems to be in the same boat; for these 
remarks apply mutatis mutandis to the views of Advaitic dialecti- 
cians as against that of Madhva, that God or the Absolute is 
neither absolutely unknowable nor fully knowable : 

afta 7 AAe:, ATT FT TAA: | 

(Madhva, Commentary on Kena Up.) 
Madhva_ says that partial knowability establishes at least 
partial characteristability : iksanlyatudd vacyam eva (BSB1.1.5). 
The very possibility of Ignorance concealing particular aspects 
of Brahman, while disclosing it in its general aspect of pure con- 
sciousness (as admitted by Sankara) is sufficient to prove that 
Brahman is not altogether unaspected (nirvisesa) or devoid of 
characteristics.1 It is philosophically impossible to speak of an 
absolutely featureless reality being obscured by partial ignorance, 
even for the nonce: 

fafaat cad ard, feaararad waq ? (AV i.1.1.) 

Ignorance cannot spread over a blank and conceal it from 
anything. There can be no total eclipse of Brahman’s reality and 
consciousness as it is admitted that the pure consciousness of its 
being is manifested in the consiousness of the ego. An absolutely 
uncharacterizable entity is, therefore, a myth. It would be 
inaccessible to proofs and, therefore, beyond the jurisdiction of 
logical and metaphysical thinking. It is always possible and 
easy enough to seek refuge in the ‘Unknowable’. Butsuch refuge 
is not a place of superior enlightenment. 

Madhva’s stand on the knowability of Brahman though not 
in its entirety but commensurate with our limited powers of 
understanding according to the Svaripayogyata of Adhikarins 
of various orders receives striking assent from the weighty 
observations on this question made by the great 17th century 


1. Read Sankara’s comment on 1:1.1 beginning with agrig sfta- 
and the reply to it TET ATAU: Stee attr faeaat fantaret 
TAT: fawrat in the Bhamati and Vyasatirtha’s rejoinder: 
sat ararerdisad fara frat t 
sraraafanrreg fafaarrat aay ? (7TC1.1.1) 
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Platonist Ralph Cudworth: ‘It doth not at all follow that be- 
cause God is incomprehensible to our finite and narrow under- 
standing, He is utterly inconceivable by it, so that we can’t 
form any idea of Him atall. For, it is certain that we have not 
such an adequate and comprehensive knowledge of the essence 
of any substantial thing, so that we can perfectly master and con- 
quer it. Truth is bigger than our minds and we are not the same 
with it but have a lower participation only of the intellectual 
nature and are rather apprehenders than comprehenders thereof. ‘This 
is indeed one badge of our creaturely state. * * * Yet many 
rational souls frame certain ideas and conceptions of whatever 
is in the orb of being, proportionate to their own nature and suffictent 
for their purpose. Though wecan’t fully comprehend the Deity, 
nor exhaust the infiniteness of its perfections, yet may we have 
an idea of a Being absolutely perfect, such a one as is agreeable 
and proportionate to our measure and scantling nostro modulo 
conformis as we May approach near to a mountain and touch it 
with our hands, though we cannot encompass it with our arms.” 
(quoted in Chamber’s Encyclopaedia of English Literature, Vol.i, 
1894, p. 373). The sentiments expressed by Cudworth have been 
fully anticipated and shared by Madhva who has, surprisingly 
enough, given the very same analogy of a Mountain in his 
BSB 1.1.5. (See p. 340 ante) 


CHAPTER XL 


BRAHMAN IS A SA-VISESA PERSONALITY 


A Brahman which is by hypothesis Nirvigesa cannot be the 
object of any superimposition also : 
waiters mata: aa grat ? (AV iii.2.3) 

The assumption of a characterless entity (Nirvisesa) on the 
ground of alleged absence of all terms or bases of reference is 
refuted by Trivikrama Pandita who points out inter alia that it 
would be equally impossible, in that case, to connote such a 
reality even through secondary signification (laksandvrtti) as 
proposed by Advaita. Immesurable as are the attributes of 
divinity, the unity of God in and through all of them, is secured 
by Madhva through the mediation of Visesas. It is also possi- 
ble to bring the numerous attributes under four leading ones 
(for meditation) as Sat, Cit, Ananda and Atma.! ‘Sat signifies 
absolute perfection and freedom from all defects and limitations 
(nirdosa). The term ‘‘dtma” is explained as possessing pervasion 
and overlordship : ataqcatd, Atdeatqarat. From another point of 
view, the conception of God as “‘Svatantra”’, in the sense of the 
definition of the term already indicated, will comprehend all the 
other attributes .? 

The Supreme Brahman is thus a Person in that He has a 
character of His own. The term personality as applied to God- 
head denotes, according to Madhva, not merely the existence 
of self-consciousness so conceived, but also that the entire universe 
is tobe thought of as an experience and not as an abstract con- 
tent,—not limited to the intermittent and fragmentary glimpses 


l. wap qoraqszafamaccer aaq WaT | 
oe * “(TP iii. 3. 13) 


2. BSIII. 3.18 
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of this or that finite consciousness, but as embracing the whole 
life of the world in a way that is necessarily incomprehensible 
save by an absolute knowledge. The Divine personality consti- 
tutes sucha centrality of reference, endowed with the faculties 
of cognition, conation and activity, as part of its being—a being 
whose esse is to be conscious, to experience, to think, will, love 
and control the universe through rational purpose. 

ame carnaats fact aatameqy | 

ad ATA WT Me: Waa Tha: | 

TaSq TAMCATa TNA Weitad | 

(Ahirbudhnya III. 2.53) 
goortfeaatrariea : fearefeafefs faar | 
ufanfecaaraty a We: Headcad wu (BT i. 1.18) 
The term ‘Person’, as applied to Brahman, should, therefore, 

be distinguished carefully from the circumscribed connotation 
of the term as a spiritual being embodied in a_ psycho-physical 
tenement. Limitation 7s no essential constituent of persanality. It all 
depends. We may understand God to be a great centre of con- 
sciousness, will, force and action,—as a unit whose strength and 
capacities are beyond measurement or conception: afarfequiaaa- 


Tae sAaeniga 4MTaT (Madhva, GB ii. 72); TH aTaat 
wat gart (RV viii. 99.1) ef tae: areal qravaaftfeacaqedy (VS 


p. 421). If the Supreme Reality is not to be a mere indeter- 
minate mass of non-willing, non-thinking and non-acting being, 
described as Saccidananda, just for courtesy’s sake, we must recog- 
nize, with Madhva, that it is both knowledge and knower, bliss and 
the blissful. There is nothing anthropomorphic about Madhva’s 
conception of God as a Person, everything about whom is 
non-material. He has, by definition, no form of gross or subtle 
matter : ) 

T AA wea Afarataaaisferaaay | 

(Varaha xxxiv. 40) 

earifrs mfaarraT Ret faery Tae | 

fag faciwaaaget frat at aqy I 

x KK (VIN iii) 

Madhva brings together a number of texts from the Upanisads 

and Puranas, in support of such a dynamic conception of the 


Divine personality: tenfa weeramg ‘arraeraqay (MundUpii.2.7) ; 
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‘qauisarfa:’ (TatttUp) ; aecisferarrerare: (ChanUp viii. 1.1.) earfeg | 
afe eg TUM, aaa EA, TaTae'ey fae He Galen eet ? 
‘aeaeiat yea: “wera HATA ‘anfeerat are: Tee’ ‘faraaraeted favadhpa:’ 
serferaad, faraeqreratadea ecaradiad | ‘omer oafeatafatia saa 
rararfaat strata a’, ‘a: aaa: wafaq’, ‘ars wer’; ‘MeraaTsTa 
qdistaaae, (Bhag vi. 4.48); ‘fasrafsrceuranaereraa:’ (Bhag iii. 
44.24). But then, these attributes are not separate from the esse- 
nce of God. God is not a “‘bare something”’ qualified or clothed 
with a number of attributes from without. We have seen that 
Madhva’s conception of substance as an identity in difference, 
maintained by the self-differentiating capacity of intrinsic 
Visesas enables him smoothly to preserve the integrality of being 
of the Supreme Person, in and through His numerous attributes 
which are an expression of His Being and not so many external 
trappings attached to Him. Madhva’s view of the attributes of 
God is the same as that of his close western contemporary, the 
great Christian thinker St. Thomas Aquinas that ‘‘in God the 
distinction between existence and essence must fall away. God 
can have no nature or essence distinguishable from His actual 
existence. Here (and here only)® the distinction between existence 
and essence would have no meaning and consequently the distin- 
ction between anattribute and that which is subject of the attributes 
would be meaningless also. Of the Divine Being wecan say (as of 
no other) that it is its own goodness. Its goodness is not adjectival 
to it because, in it, it is all one-—to be and to be good” (quoted 
from Dawes Hicks : Philosophical Bases of Theism, 1937). 

All this does not mean that there areno attributes of good- 
ness, beauty, omniscience, Sovereignty, bliss, etc., as a matter of 
fact in the Supreme Lord. It is only a significant negation of the 
otherness (prthaktva) of the attributes from the Lord. It does 
not, therefore, reduce Brahman to ‘Nirvisesa’ as in Advaita. 

According to Madhva God has His own body and limbs : 
Terie amar wad wea afenr watars vathafa 4 


This means that He has a spiritual Form with its own instru- 


3. The reader knows that Madhva extends the principle of Gunagunya- 
bheda to all Yavaddravyabhavi attributes of all substances. 

4. This is from the Ekayana Sruti of the Pajicaratra tradition. After 
Madhva, it has been quoted by Vedanta Desika. 
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ments of knowledge and activity which is all one of knowledge 
and bliss. 

qererat Ta Tatfcaar cafe: | faerat wary ? aarcH Ueaators: 
wearers eft 1 (Ekdyana Sruti) 

EAS: FATIMA ATTA: ATMA: | 
aaa: gage: a faom: get aa: 1 (Paingi Sruti) 

Insofar then as the several attributes partake of the nature 
of Brahman they are also inseparable from Him and from one 
another: 

aft wataraisarmrenft 1 (Madhva, GB ii. 22) 
So far as it is necessary to concede that the supreme Reality 
has a profound character of its own and is by no means an utter 
blank, it would be unphilosophical to limit the attributes to six or 
to eight, as the Naiyayikas have done. Madhva quotes the Svetasva- 
tara text, Tuer ufea: fafata sad (vi. 8) and that of Bhdgavata, 
Aas... (vi. 4.48) to refute such a narrow view. Jayati- 
rtha points out that the six qualities commonly associated with 
the epithet ‘‘Bhagavan’’, are capable of subsuming the countless 
other attributes : weqafaareremy 1 weTa aayedtat ar | 

(GBt ii. 72) 

The term ‘‘guna’”? is understood in the sense of an attribute 
(dharma), and the qualities of knowledge, power and activity 
spoken of in the SvetéSvatara and other texts would naturally be 
seen to posit a variety of them (vividha). In the light of the 
clear statement of SvetUp vi. 8, that the attributes are ‘‘intrinsic”’ 
(suabhaviki ) , the plea of Anandabodha and others that even the 
omniscience of Brahman actually presupposes, rather than opposes, 
the presence of ignorance in Brahman: wancarafanacaattatts, 7g 
sfaferafa, can only be characterized as audacious. 

According to the Nyaya-Vaiéesikas, the knowledge, activity 
and other attributes of God are abstract, objectless wholes 
(akhanda). Such a position would render the conception of 
omniscience etc. meaningless. Omniscience is knowledge of all 
that exists. Creative and other powers also would similarly 
have reference to relevant objects. No knowledge or activity 
can thus be conceived as objectless. The eternality or non- 
eternality of objects has nothing to do with the question. 

In the absence of something like an internal Visesa_ to dem- 
arcate the distinctive terms of reference, it would be ration- 
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ally impossible to define the limits of the creative and destruct- 
tive activities and powers in God and explain the orderly 
arrangement of the evolution and involution of the world and 
the succession of events. In other words, God must be accepted 
as ‘‘Savisesa’’. Though Madhva admits with the Naiyayikas 
that divine knowledge is eternal and all-embracing, it is not, on 
that account, undiversified. It is multi-colored anantavisesatmakam 
and adjusted to the different exigencies of creation, dissolution 
etc., by the agency of Visesas. There are two aspects of the 
Divine Will, the latent (Sakti) and the patent (vyakti) which 
operate in preestablished harmony, preventing overlapping and 
encroachment (See Chapter XXV). 

The Divine nature is not only all-knowing but is also self- 
luminous. God not only knows everything but knowsalso that His 
knowledge ts all-embracing. 

In this connection, Madhva refutes the view of a section of 
the Vaisesikas to whom God’s knowledge is not self-luminous and 
of some others that God’s knowledge is not unitary but is twofold, 
—one knowing all else excluding itself and another which includes it. 
But then if God is not aware that He has two such knowledges, 
He cannot be all-knowing. If He is aware of the fact that He 
has two such knowledges, the question is how—whether by one 
of those two or by a third one. In the former case, oneof the two 
would have been admitted to be self-luminous. If it is by a third 
one, the original position that God has only two kinds of knowledge 
is forfeited. Apart from it, the question would remain if God 
knows that He has a threefold knowledge or not. If He does 
not, He will cease to be all-knowing. If He does, the question 
will be repeated whether it is by the same (third one) or by a 
fourth. If by the former, we can as well regard one of the two 
earlier ones itself all-knowing and dispense with the luxury of 
the third one. If it is by a fourth one, the same question will get 
repeated endlessly : 

vararacaafe gf aatrer frariet | 
wy vara aa carafe fear ? 
att favatfers a avetafaad oH | 
efa saaada aafaq TAA 1 
afa Sey cara: avararafaat afe | 
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(AVIL. 2, adh. 6) 

The question of Divine omniscience in respect of human 
illusions has been raised by some writers. Does God know our 
illusions also? If not, He is not omniscient. If He does, He would 
be as much subject to them as we are. Jayatirtha disposes of 
this dilemma by pointing out that God only perceives every- 
thing as it is in reality. When we perceive silver in shell God sees 
that we have fallen into a delusion : 

qT wear wfranfefaren, fea aredisa ofeaarernet Herattaayn Heradt- 
waareeqg®) (TV p. I) 


Madhva also takes special pains to point out that though the 
attributes of God are transcendental and trans-empirical, they are, 
nevertheless, designated by the same terms as are applied to 
corresponding empirical qualities. This is merely symbolic and 
intended to give us some idea of them, however limited and 
inadequate (BSB iii.2. 32-34). The transcendental cannot be 
fully made known or represented by empirical categories and 
epithets. 


caatfaaity. waite: Taeeta wad | 
aaa aH TAT Usa aes” | aft Ws | 
aifeafrrenisaraet areal pat | aeTtaafearried | 
TAA Yaa awalfacaghara wadtfe 1, (TP iii. 2.34) 
This has a remarkable parallel and contemporary affirmation 
from across the seas in St. Thomas Aquinas’s famous doctrine 
of “analogical senses”? underlying all human concepts of God.° 


5. Of cariteawand + war, fandeacar | Fat Gradaerarfefr aria, 
oat oer fared + araramendea afr dedisrarryay | Tat Tale 
faqda: 2... a1 fasmersranastt araqeradisaracang | Udartaret 4 C4- 
Yeraa: ata qarhard | afe at aad, arf aarad, afr avarafater | 

(Udayana, Kusumdfjalt iv) 

6. See my BSPC Vol. III, p. 176. 


CHAPTER XLI 


COSMIC ACTIVITIESOF BRAHMAN 


THE cosmic powers of the Supreme are eight in number : crea- 
tion, preservation, dissolution, control, enlightenment, obscu- 
ration, bondage and release.1 It is the sole and ultimate source 
of everyone of these determinations. The accounts in the Epics 
and Puranas dividing these activities among the members of 
the popular Hindu Trinity are taken by Madhva in a deeper 
monotheistic sense. He holds that the Supreme Being itself 


(identified with Visnu) acts through the instrumentality of the 
other gods : 


few: wera arevenrefreda | (Bhag x.71.8) 

aa da feadt faoy: aeeadt: satay | 

un Ut Aerie: Het AAASHAT UI 

(Quoted BSB 11.3.11) 

This applies to the processes of nature also : 

aa: cafaaiaatigd T1 (Gita X.8) 

afar oad da afer a sari | 

aa we @: ufea MeAaaTET aT 


(Padma quoted in TC’ p. 645) 
This is how Madhva reconciles the apparent polytheism of the 
Vedic and post-Vedic sources with the monotheistic idea of the 


1. Cf. ‘“Madhva believes that the characteristics mentioned belong to the 
nature of Brahman, Creative activity is an essential defining quality of Brahman’! 
(Radhakrishnan, Brahma Sitra, p.237) and hisown remark (in regard to 
Sankara) : “If we do not accept such a subtle power abiding in God, God can- 


not be a creator. tie cannot move towards creation” (Op. cit. p. 142). [ Italics 
mine] 
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One Supreme : Uv: erect a fadtatsfer wteat (bh). But he finds for 
the popular gods (Devas) of Hinduism a place in his theosophy 
and regards their limited jurisdiction over particular aspects of 
cosmic determination as a delegation of powers or as an 
imperium in imperta.2 This overcomes the limitations of a plura- 
lity of causes by making the Supreme Brahman alone the ulti- 
mate and independent source in every act of emergent evolution. 
This point has been explained by Madhva in his comments on 
BS i.4.15 and ii.3.11. In this sense, God is called ‘Karana- 
karana’? (cause of all causes) working in and through each of 
them : 

Fatawatreartr ati farce: | 

Fatt seretisnt farredt fart fra: 

gaia feral eat faspedt aateq: | (BT 1.2.24) 


It is the same Brahman that sustains the selvesin and through 
everyone of their five statesin life : Jagrat, Svapna, Susupti, 
Marcha and Maranam. So too in the other states of dissolution 
and release. The dependence of souls on God in the state of 
dissolution is obvious enough. Dependence in release too is 
clearly taught in the scripture : garmqaceiarm: (RV X.90.2); 
ara reat ata: (Moh X11.254.17); qanrqareatemg (BS 1.3.2); 
wrgarmanyq (BS IV.1.17). 


The Visnu Rahasya puts the idea tellingly : 
waaegy aT afea: aT Aaa ATTA | 
wag ad Mae Facaft aeqT | 
aaaay Aa cadet Arad frwy | 
cadeastedt Traraa Taaay uu (XII.22-23) 
The BT states that both intrinsic and empirical forms of know- 
ledge of selves are dependent on God. 


2. avert: adataer aad 
ween: HI Asqefery 1 (BT X.94.169) 
3, BTCUHTRT qafawy ( Dvddasa Stotra, v. 3) 
TI AT FT (Anubhdsya) 
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waeqyd at J eat Maer fact | 
frad, sea att wacat Ada aaa uu (X1.22.11) 


The Supreme is thus the ultimate source of every one of the 
sixfold determinations of organized matter and the eightfold 
determinations of the lives of thinking beings. Of these, release 
from bondage is the most cherished ambition of man. No con- 
ception of God can, therefore, be complete without making 
room for its fulfilment by the Supreme. God, then, is the ulti- 
mate source of redemption of the world : darettaferfaaraeg: 
(SvetUp vi.16); and no definition of Brahman that does not 
embody this idea will be complete or proper. That is why 
Madhva goes beyond every other commentator on BS1.1.2, and 
interprets “‘ddi” there to include a pointed reference to the 
redemptive function and some others also. The very need for an 
inquiry into Brahman arises because of the desire for redemp- 
tion, which cannot be achieved without the grace of God; 
which is facilitated by knowledge : 
Tat AIIM TAT: TA ATA fat AAIAATS:, Aat TATA HACAT | 
(BSB i.1.1). 
Philosophical reason bids us assume that God should be the 
ultimate ‘cause’ of bondage, if He is to be the source of our 
redemption. There isno escaping this. Madhva accepts this 
position, with the Sitrakara (BS iii.2.5). The logic of this is 
confirmed by the following texts : 
wai farfanciooifareryrradt | 
rest Tt wT waeeneday: Ty u (BT X.94.16) 
reat HAT AaATMTHT ATAH: | 
Haede: Wt we fata aataa: 1 
(Skdnda quoted by Sridhara Svamin) 
Madhva carries the point further and shows how even in release 
the full manifestation of intrinsic bliss of the selves is brought 
about by the grace of God Himself, thus making the soul’s 
dependence on God complete and true in every respect : 


aaa saat facystfrat aretart a: | 
areay HATA T eat Hater: 1 (AV 1.1.1) 
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The giver of Moksa should ex hypothest be independent and self- 
determined (Svatantra) and Pirna. God then as the Redeemer 
of our selves stands out as the one independent transcendent 
Being of metaphysics : 

weal fe cada: MI THe: cad aat | 

aaa: FT Wat: Tata Faatq ? (AV iii.3.1) 


CHAPTER XLII 


MANIFESTATIONS OF BRAHMAN 


THE Supreme Lord of all creation remains wrapped up in His 
glory and bliss at a time when the entire Universe is ina state 
of nebulous chaos (RV x.129.2-3). Later, He puts on a multi- 
plicity of forms to evolve the universe through different stages. 
These forms, though innumerable, are nevertheless identical 
with one another, save for their numerical distinction. The 
first in the order of Divine manifestations is the quaternion of 
Vasudeva, Pradyumna, Aniruddha and Sankarsana, popularly 
known as the (Catur-)Vyiha, credited with redemptive, crea- 
tive, sustaining and destructive functions. The Supreme further 
differentiates itself into ten (familiar Avataras) or twelve, hund- 
red, thousand and so on (GJ ix; MbhTN :.10). These personal 
manifestations of the Lord are spoken of as Suddha-Srsti, in 
Pajcaratra terminology. They are also designated as Vyuhas 
(groups) in a generalsense. The Ramanuja school recognizes 
five kinds of manifestation of God :(1) Images (2) Avataras 
(3) Vyaihas (4) the Transcendent ‘and (5) the Immanent. 
Madhva accepts all but the first one, though he does not use this 
nomenclature. But there is one important difference that in 
Madhva’s view, these various manifestations are absolutely on a 
par with one another. There is no gradation among them in 
respect of powers or potentialities. Madhvais vehemently oppos- 
ed to the idea of making any invidious distinctions among these 
manifestations of God or putting some on a higher pedestal than 
others. There is no room for Svagatabheda in the Supreme (neha nanasti 
kificana). Itis thesame Infinite in every manifestation. This 
vigorous note of monotheistic puritanism is absent in Radmdanuja’s 
system, wherein the Para-Vasudeva or the Transcendental Brah- 


l. Cf etna 3 aalfaraqeroaifriar THaaratacsd | 
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man and the Vyiiha-Vasudeva alone are credited with all the 
stx qualities of godliness, while the other members of the Vyiha, 
Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, are assigned two 
attributes each.? The “‘Bimbartpa”’ of Madhva may be taken to 
correspond with the “Antaryami’’ of Ramanuja. The Bimba- 
rupas have a special place in Madhva’s system in that they 
constitute the archetype of each soul a vision of which is the 
sine qua non of liberation (BS iii.3.53).3 The Avataras are on a 
different footing and are concerned with specific functions like 
Balakarya, Fiidnakarya etc. Their number exceeds ten as common- 
ly recognized. There are other Avataras like Harhsa, Datta and 
Hari, not included in the popular list of ten. Neither Sankara 
nor Ramanuja seems to have been inclined to treat Krsna- 
dvaipayana-Vyasa asa full-fledged Avatara of the Supreme, 
though the latter’s commentator Sudarsana Siri is prepared to 
follow Madhva’s lead that Vyasa is a real full-fledged Avatara 
of Visnu. But his younger contemporary, Vedanta Desika, thinks 
otherwise and treats Vyasa as subject to the influence of Prara- 
bdha-karma, as an ordinary human soul (Ramanuja, GBt iv.9). 
This will be nothing short of a sacrilege, according to Madhva. 
To him, all Avataras are of equal merit and status. There is no 
question of degrees of fulness among them, no “partial” and 
‘complete Avataras’’*. He takes his uncompromising stand on 
the authority of the Upanisadic and Paficaratric texts and 
rejects the commonly accepted interpretation of the Bhagavata 
text : * * * goeg wma eqaA (1.3.28) as inappropriate on 
philosophical and syntactic grounds (See Madhva, GB X.41). 
He hasthus no partiality or preference for any particular 


2. jFfdna and Bala are manifested in Sankarsana, aisvarya and virya in 
Pradyumna and Sakti and tejas in Aniruddha. 


3. gfaeat at atata: sitet anata: 
Waa Tad Mla: at F Wawa TAT | 
See my BSPC iii, pp. 433-438. 
4. See: GIAe: qifad quiq Iya | 
qrer Worarara qiaarafacat i) (BrhUp V.1.); FAA FAT 
( TaittUp ii. 7) ; AWATAT YAR Ba (Sankara’s BSB. ii, 2.44). 
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Avatara of God and treats all of them as equal in rank, attributes 
and powers. 

Sankara holds the bodies of Avataras to be Mayic and 
material in stuff. The Ramdnuja school regards them as essen- 
tially non-material (feeaameqq—Ramanuja, GB iv.9) and 
formed out of the transcendental form of the Lord residing in 
the highest Heaven : aqanfaugeata asrecawretreafarerrfanronay 
(Vedanta Desika on Ramanuja’s GB, Ananda Press Edn., 
p. 13). Desika quotes the same authority as Madhva : 

7 Tee Meat afaataratsferdrar | 
(Varaha Purana, XXXIV. 40) 
But the Ramanujiyas seem to regard the Avataras as non- 
eternal. This is not acceptable to Madhva: 
aa fact: aaa @graea | (BT i.3.1) 


VII. SADHANA-VICARA 


CHAPTER XLIII 


FREEDOM AND FREEWILL IN 
MADHVA’S PHILOSOPHY 


THE question of human freedom and Divine control assumes 
great importance in philosophy and ethics. Madhva empha- 
sizes both and maintains that they are mutually consistent. In 
the first place, it is man himself and not God who is responsi- 
ble for the evil and suffering in the world. This is the corollary 
of the Svaripabhedavada of Madhva. In the Advaita school 
of Sankara, which regards the Atman as essentially nirvifesa, the 
self is not really an agent. All activity is due to the play of 
Avidya or ignorance and is essentially the result of a super- 
imposition on the Atman. Since Moksa, in this school, is under- 
stood in terms of identity with Brahman, it is not something to 
be achieved afresh, but is the essence of the Atman itself, 
though seemingly obscured and hidden. Hence, on this view, 
even the spiritual effort cannot be regarded as a true purpo- 
Sive activity of the self in all seriousness. Madhva is unable to 
accept such a position which reduces all activity on the part of 
the self, whether hedonistic, or ethical, secular or spiritual to a 
mere make-believe. It is, therefore, necessary to ascribe real 
activity to the self. If, as is contended by the Advaita school, the 
kartrtva of the Atman is merely due to a superimposition of the 
kartrtva that really belongs to the mind, just as the redness of 
the japa flower is superimposed on the crystal that is placed by 
its side, then just as one has both the kinds of experience in a 
case of Sopadhikabhrama viz., that (i) the crystal is red and 
at other times (outside the bhrama) that (ii) the japa flower is 
red, even so, one should have the distinctive experiences : that 
‘the Atman isthe doer’, ‘the mind is the doer’. Since the mind 
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is also open to the perception of the Saksi, the doership that is 
said to belong in reality tothe mind (or buddhi) cannot possibly 
fall outside the perception of the Saksi. 

Following the Sitrakara (wat weattarard ii.3.33) and consis- 
tent with his ethical realism, Madhva maintains that the 
human soul is a real agent in allits actions. If we do not admit 
this, the Sastra which lays down injunctions and prohibitions 
with reference to the obtainment of specific results and the 
moral law in which these are ultimately grounded will lose all 
significance and lapse into acry in the wilderness. The Sastra 
cannot be addressed to the insentient or to God. The Jada is 
incapable of responding to any mandate? and God is above the 
purview of commandments. They cannot, therefore, have 
reference to any but the souls. 

The means of realisation of Brahman such as Sravana, manana 
and nididhydsana, prescribed in the Sastras clearly imply that 
they are to be carried out by a real agent. If the activities in 
respect of these are only a matter of superimposed assumption, 
there is nopossibility of the fruits of such Sadhanas practised 
being realized by the aspirants. The Advaitin is hardly justi- 
fied in denying doership (kartriva) to the Atman and relegating 
it to Buddhi inasmuch as Sankara himself in his bhasya on BS 
ii.3.36, has categorically rejected the view of the Sankhya that 
Kartrtva pertains to buddhi and has upheld the position that 
it belongs really to the Jiva, as the Siddhanta view. The ab- 
sence of discrimination (vivekdgraha) between buddhi and Atman 
has been alleged by the Sankhyas also. Hence the position of 
the Advaitin would hardly be different from the Sankhya view, 
if he were to reject the position that kartrtva does really belong 
to the Atman. Moreover, if bondage in the form of doership 
and enjoyment viewed as an undesirable state (anartha) were to 
be regarded as belonging only to the buddhi, then deliverance 
from such bondage should also logically be for the benefit of 
buddhi aloneand not for the benefit of the Jiva. Even Ajfiana 
which is regarded by the Advaitin as pertaining to the Jiva is a 


1. we fe Tear ateatfen feared wale, A APT GHaTOTARAT TASS | 
WeeY....  (Jayatirtha, GBt XVIII. 18) 
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source of misery to the Jiva, by giving rise to the feelings of 
enjoyment and suffering. So then, unless such kartrtva and 
bhoktrtva brought about by Ajfiana are really accepted in the 
Jivas, they need on no account bother about deliverance from 
them.? 

Whatever may be the aim of spiritual effort—whether to 
achieve something new or to discover a forgotten state, the 
effort in that direction must be a very real serious effort on the 
part of a true and real agent. It is for this reason that Albert 
Schweitzer argues that the doctrine of reincarnation cannot 
accept the hypothesis that the Soul’s contact with the bodily 
experiences is not real. His contention is the same as Madhva’s 
that “if moral conduct is to play any part in the liberation of 
the Soul from the cycle of rebirth, the soul must, in some way, 
participate in the corporeal and be affected by the human 
experience and action, so the doctrine of reincarnation can in 
no sense agree to the assertion that the Universe is not real 
but must hold fast to its reality’ (Op. cit. p. 62). 

The acceptance of real agency (kartriva) to the'soul does not, 
however, make the Jiva an absolutely independent agent. He is still 
circumscribed by factors like the physical body, the sensory 
apparatus etc., which are the ‘‘gifts’? of God. As Ramanuja 
points out, under Git@ XVIII.16, where the activity of the soul 
is said to be not independent, but dependent on the five deter- 
mining factors of the body, an agent, organisation, bodily func- 
tions and the direction of the Lord (TAKHad: Tara BOTH- 
aattefa: aafganafa: wat a Sara aaa aaa 
* * *) the ultimate power of direction is vested in the Lord. 
The Jiva pursues of his free will a course of action which is 
determined mostly by his own deep-rooted nature, inclinations 
and past karma. But even this is possible because God has 
given him the power to do things in conformity with his own 
innate goodness or its opposite. He is not, therefore, a mere 
puppet in the hands of God. The right to choose between right 
and wrong is hisown, made on his own responsibility and at 
his own risk (yathecchasi tatha kuru). This explains why some are 


2. See ft. note no. 1. 
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Muktiyogyas, some remain in bondage and others qualify for 
Tamas. 

It may, therefore, be said that the Jiva is both a doer and a 
non-doer from different points of view like a carpenter in the 
service of a building architect. He works with his own hands 
and tools but looks up to the architect for directions. The 
skill of the carpenter is his own. He does not owe it to his master. 
But not so in the case of the Jiva. He has derived even his abi- 
lity to do things, metaphysically, from the Creator (BS ii.3.41). 
But for God, he cannot move an inch (RV x.112.9). This does 
not, however, involve God in the meshes of action and make 
Him responsible ultimately for the behaviour of souls. For, God 
merely enables the Jiva to pursue a course of action, not arbi- 
trarily, but in relation to his former life and deserts (g#awacaer: 
BS 11.3.42).3 He does not interfere with the Jiva’s decision in any 
way. He susstains put never constrains (Gifd xviii.63). The Jiva 
chooses out of his freewill a particular line of action for good 
or for bad with sufficient foreknowledge of its moral worth and 
has himself to thank for the consequences .| He cannot, therefore, 
blame anyone, least of all God, for the unpleasant consequences 
of his acts, should he have chosen wrongly. He has freedom of 
choice within the realm of works.4 God does not throw the 
creatures blindfolded into an unknown region or set them 
adrift chartless on the high seas. Each is provided with a chart, 
a book of instructions of where lies the haven and how to reach 
it. This book is the Sastra (védhinisedhatmakarz). 

Another overriding consideration why the individual should 
be regarded as a dependent agent is set out, according to 
Madhva, in BS ii.1.26 : acavafeafrcaqacamecarat at. For, any 
theory that makes the Jiva the sole initiator of his actions, will 
have to face adilemma sooner or later. The creative energy of 
the Jiva (sdmarthya or prayatna) is not something that can be 
treated as different from his essence.5 That being so, everytime 


3. wardtafeqa: ToT carqafaara ¢ sadafe fa steer qed 
wa fata | (Madhva GB xviii. “15) 
4. enfet wqfatafiriaed afe sitaer frareardcrnarnt agit adar a 
(MS p. 327) 
5. We are not talking here of muscular or any such other energy. 
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any task is to be accomplished, the individual would have to 
throw in the optimum of his creative energy into it, irrespective 
of the magnitude of the task. That will hardly be wise or fair. 
Nor can we create internal parts into the Jiva’s personality to 
get over this difficulty. That will destroy the unity ofhis being, 
by introducing an element of multiplicity. We cannot take the 
help of Vigesas also at this stage, as they are not known to 
possess anything more than a capacity to render internal distin- 
ctions possible in an identity of essence. But what we require 
here is something more than that—a power to regulate the pro- 
portion of effort to the given task, which is not a normal power 
of Visesas, such as we find in other places, say in an insentient 
object. Someone is, therefore, required to put such a power into 
the Vigesas. It is notin the competence of the Jiva itself to 
confer such a new power on the Visgesas, which is not found 
elsewhere. The only deus ex machina who can do this would be 
God. By His mysterious power of accomplishing the seemingly 
impossible (aafeauearaétaet afsa:), He could very well do what 
the Jiva cannot do and set the Visesas in motion investing 
them with the capacity to secure proportional adjustment of 
effort and creative energy of the Jiva to carry out different 
tasks.° In this way, the Jiva cannot do without the regulating 
control of God in his actions. This ts, indeed, a very remarkable 
point made by Madhva in support of the Fiva’s dependence on God in 
putting his creative energy to use. 


There is still another difficulty. If God’s inexorable impartiality 
is secured by the dovtrine that He renders unto every man 
according to his work, the other view in the Kausitaki Upanisad 
(iii.8) that He himself is the one who causes man to do right 
and wrong, according to His pleasure (BS iii.2.41) remains un- 
explained. “If God pulls the strings for every kind of action, 
He is the agent as well as the patient. Here, the Sitrakara 


——_____. 
6. amen ste fara | 
Tq a: Hers THe TaTHT | 
ate ari aay canted A ag | 
efeaa fe ada geaaciistaaft at (AVIL. 1. 27) 


— 
f 


AY 
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resorts to Sruti ; but he does not attempt to remove the con- 
tradiction” (Radhakrishnan, J.Phil.ii,p.441).The contradiction 
can only be removed by accepting Madhva’s interpretation of 
the Siitra : 

wad aeprearrat A (ii. 2.37) 

qe frye FT FaITATATTTHT | 

Teter a awenferany i (AV ii.1.35) 
‘A partiality which interferes with right and wrong is a blemish. 
Hence it has been rejected in the Sitras. The proper control 
of right and wrong by meting out rewards and punishments in 
accordance with them, is not a fault. It is an asset. Henceit is 
acceptable to the Sitrakara.” As Jayatirtha explains: “There 
are two kinds of partiality and pitilessness. One results from 
disregard of individual karma and deserts. The other lies in 
depending on them and taking them into account insofar as they 
are themselves subject to God. Of these, the first one must be 
rejected as it impairs the validity of the Vedas. For the Vedas 
prescribe right as the means of achieving happiness and warns 
us against unrighteousness as it brings on misery. Such being 
the case, if God should act in a partial and pitiless way in utter 
disregard of individual karma and deserts, it would mean that 
the law of right and wrong taught is the Vedas will be rendered 
meaningless. They would then lose their validity. Therefore 
the Sitrakara, while admitting the view of God’s acting in 
accordance with karma has set at rest the possibility of parti- 
ality and pitilessness in Divine dispensation. The sort of parti- 
ality and pitilessness in meting out punishment and rewards in 
accordance with one’s deserts is not, strictly speaking, a foible. 
It does not amount to a defect.’’? 

The solution of the conflict between the seemingly fatalistic 
determinism of the Kausitaki Upanisad (iii.8) and the rationa- 
lism of the karma theory lies, as propounded by Madhva, in 
7. fefad afead aura fry ued a 1 oe HAleetaaTs | Tare TeTTATA- 
areas qaaaiadaraay | Sat fe ad Gaara gaaraqag | Ta, Tal 
wat autantarien faut fovea eq, car Adfearainia: Gag aarencayad 
ea | dara, BE TET sae waa ? aa: qaarer Halfearterameaylaa Id 
Ren | antisrg fetta font ay ed a a dqenfearray | deed a wadifa ara | 

(NS, p. 312 b) 
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the doctrine of Svariipabheda ofsouls. Most Indian commen- 
tators would take shelter under the inexorable law of Karma 
to reconcile the presence of evil and inequalities in this world 
with the goodness of God. Madhva has been the only one to push 
the question to its logical end. Karma implies freedom and freedom 
implies a choice. But it does not explain why a particular choice is made 
unless the freedom itself is an expression of the innate nature of each 
soul. Even achain of beginningless Karma could not explain 
why all souls are not equally good or bad, as all of them are 
equally eternal and their karmas too were equally beginning- 
less and the start simultaneous. The only possible explanation 
is that offered by Madhva viz., that the Karma itself is the 
result of the distinctive nature of each soul () which is 
intrinsic to it (Svaripa-yogyatad). This point is elaborated by 
Madhva in his MbhTN (xxii.84-88) : 


raqaTaTeaT ANAT AT ESTRAT | 
at aatfafrar aacitay frat 
aw at sat g, fadta— 
wferat a, aa ada: 
aa fanart aaeq | 

goreag Saif waa Haat 
aeat at gopasataar 
faat a aed a gat arta aa 
wamal argeaisfarar i 
raeamadiatrarrar f 
Ta astee WHT 
wardeda Get zart— 
aaa 8 aaet efa tadraat 18 


8. The innate fitness of Jivas for good or evil, whith makes them Satt- 
vika, Rajasa or Tamasa, as the case may be, is called ‘hatha’. It clings to 
them with the persistency of the green moss-like substance to the surface of 
water, This ‘Hatha’ is the innate disposition which finds divergent expression 
in internal and external behavior through intensive effort. All these three 
factors depend cn God’s will for their existence and functioning, like every- 
thing else in finite life. ‘Hatha’ or Svaripayogyata and recognizable Karma 
which is its outcome can hardly operate and bear fruit without ‘Prayatna’ or 
intensive conscious effort. AL: will thus be clear that while ‘Svariipayogyata’ 
is the basic determinant of human destiny, it lics more or less dormant until 
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Madhva’s doctrine of Anddisvariipayogyatd takes us one step 
definitely beyond the stage of anddikarma of Jivas and traces it to 
the intrinsic nature (anddi-svabhdva) or fitness (svariipa-yogyata) 
of individual selves. He gives it the name of ‘‘Hatha’’. From 
this “Hatha’’, Karma flows as its outward expression in terms 
of good or bad actions, through volitional activity (Purusapra- 
yatna) without which the Svabhava cannot be developed to its 
full stature : eaaraea aresacrafaaeta ~artatfeatqa = (VS p. 316). 
All these factors are however ex hypothesi dependent on the will 
of God, for their sattd (existence) and pravrtti (functioning). In 
allowing this basic nature of the souls to develop without detri- 
ment to the moral law, God is not open to any charges of 
partiality or cruelty; for there isno violation or flouting of the 
moral law, which is God’s own law. He allows it to have its 
course. He does not interfere in its working and change the 
nature of beings. Theoretically, He may have the power to do what- 
ever He pleases; but the fact remains that He does not choose to 
upset the moral law or change the nature of beings. 

And facts matter more than vague musings and conjectures 
of what may be possible for God. The evidence of Scripture 
and level-headed reason uphold the supremacy of the moral law 
as an expression of the Divine will itself.® ‘“The ghost of Darius 
moralises on the Persian downfall: ‘When, of our own free will, 
we rush into sin, God Himself becomes our ally’? (Radhakrish- 
nan, J. Phil. ii, p. 419 f.n.). The nature of the soul is allowed 
to have its course, whatever it may be. There is no fear of the 
sovereignty of God being compromized on this view. The moral 
character of God is not also challenged on this view. For, one 
can accuse God of partiality and cruelty only when He changes 


it is awakened and transmuted into Karma through intensive effort. Human 
effort or endeavour is thus made to play the key role in making man the 
architect of his own future in keeping with his own basic nature. Madhva 
makes Bhimasena the ideal exemplar of Suddha-Bhagavata Dharma and 
champion of Hatha, in the Mahabharata story (see Vanaparva) and the chief 
spokesman of this realistic theory of Jivakartrtva in God’s government of the 
universe. 


(9. Chara wea: darcmeafen gertrerereradaraaat | Yqe TAA 
Wararwift gay; Gracer werafencard, framdaritaes fret aaquetiatera: | 
(Nydya Vivarona, iv. 2. 6) 
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the nature of some in preference to others. Moreover, to change 
the Svariipa of the Jivas would be to destroy, to annihilate, the 
Jivas; for, the “‘Svariipa” is the essence of Jivahood and any 
change of “Svaripa’”’ would be tantamount to a destruction of 
individuality. 

The theory of Svariipabheda and Svariipayogyata elaborated 
by Madhva is thus the most far-reaching and at the same time 
highly suggestive solution of the problem of plurality of selves and 
their freedom and freewill and of the presence of evil and 
suffering in a moral universe under the government of a moral 
and merciful God. Questions like the following have been asked 
all the world over : The Jiva was not created out ofa void at 
a particular time. But he is, noae the less, an expression of the 
nature of God. How then does he happen to be so imperfect, 
while his archetype is also the type of perfection? St. Augustine’s 
agony of soul was still more poignant. ‘‘Who made me? Did 
not God who is not only good, but goodness itself? Whence, 
then, came I to will evil and nill good so that I am_ thus justly 
punished? Who set this in me and ingrafted in me this plant of 
bitterness, seeing that I was wholly formed of most sweet 
God?” (Confessions, Bk. VII, 4-5). The answer to these questions 
is found by Madhva in BS ii. 3.51 (agvetfarata) in the intrinsic 
diversity of human nature (adrstdniyama). It has been shown 
earlier that this ‘‘adrsta’”’ is another name for the “‘anddi-svariipa- 
yogyata’”’ of the individual souls. Raghavendra Tirtha brings out 
this point, very clearly, in his gloss Bhdvadipa on Jayatirtha’s 
if : 

waenittaafacaeag vgiifaaatar afasaana | faaadaa 
aPZETA 1 = (Bhavadipa, ii. 3. 53) 

Trivikramn Pandita makes a clear and very important statement 
that while Andadisvaripayogyata is the potential factor in 
attaining Aparoksa in the end, it is possible only by zealous and 
intensive effort in the direction (mahotsdha) as exemplified in 
the case of Indra, in the story from the Chadndogya Up. : 


anata aegfefa a qa, Fkeredaeig 1 NAT AeA HAT TA: | 
(TD ii. 41.34) 


In view of this plain speaking, Dr, Radhakrishnan’s criti- 
cism against Madhva’s position that “individual effort loses its 
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point , since whether one believes himself to be the elect or 
not-elect, one is bound to lapse into indifference and apathy” 
(I. Phil. p. 751), is misplaced. 

Evil has also a cathartic part to play in the moral economy 
of our world. It has teleological purpose. Evil in good souls is 
foreign matter. It needs must be thrown out. Struggle against 
evil helps its ejection. In Madhva’s theology, good souls are 
helped by the Tattvabhimanidevatas who preside over our 
mind and other organs, in exercise of their appointed cosmic 
functions. Their grace and guidance are necessary to rid our- 
selves of evil. One has to guard against temptations placed by 
evil beings (Asuras) who seck to establish their sway over us, 
obstructing the Tattvabhimanidevatas in their benevolent work 
by leading us astray. (See the parable in the Chandogya Up. 
about the attacks of the Asuras on the other Indriyabhimanide- 
vatas and their unsuccessful bid to overpower Prana.) Those 
who come out of this perpetual struggle between the forces of 
good and evil and succeed in throwing out evil from their 
persons with the support of the Tattvabhimanidevatas attain 
the grace of God and liberation from Prakrtic bonds. This 
accounts for the importance of ‘‘tattvanyasa‘ in Madhva’s code 
of daily worship. 

In keeping with His teleological purpose, God allows the 
souls the fullest scope of the complete expression of their 
individual natures for good and evil. Though omnipotent, He 
does not wish to stifle evil souls. He allows them freedom of 
activity. Their activity is ina way beneficial to good souls. For 
resistance to evil releases the latent energies of good souls, 
helps them realize the good in their essential nature. For all 
categories of souls in Sarhsara have an admixture of both good 
and evilin greater or less proportions in the constitution of 
their Lingagarira and other appurtenances, composed of the 
three strands of sativa, rajas and tamas. When evil souls are 
pitted against good ones they reactin keeping with their evil 
nature by hating and traducing them. By the law of spiritual 
osmosis they shed the little good inthemselves and absorb the 
evil that is in the others.!° As the Divine law operates, the evil 


10. ga a gant: (BT) 
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souls sink under the accumulated weight of their own evil into 
Tamas, while the good souls thus relieved of their evil, rise to 
higher planes of spiritual development. So goes on the drama 
of “‘self-election’’ of souls to their respective destinies. 


re aafa ame Aaafexrada4 | 
qaraanfeaat at faarafa waar it (BT xi. 12. 19) 


CHAPTER XLIV 


PROBLEM OF EVIL IN RELATION 
TO ETHICAL ADVANCEMENT 


THE problem of Evil and suffering in the world is the most 
difficult one in Theism. We have explained Madhva’s attitude 
to the allied problem of freedom and freewill on the basis of 
the doctrine of natural selection (anddtsvariipayogyata) of good 
or bad and of the tripartite classification of souls. It is not, 
therefore, necessary for Madhva to answer the question of the 
compatibility of evil with Divine goodness. This question has 
also been touched upon in the Vaisamyanairghrnyadhikarana of 
the BS/Itis possible to hold, on the Traividhya view also, that the 
( presence of evil is an incentive to the better class of souls, to 
\keep off from its temptation : 


22. TASTY SAY WEAR I 
aqsaata stat waat vfeared 
(Visnurahasya V.12) 

There are many worshippers of Satan and his ways and they 
have no moral code or spiritual values. They are unmitigatedly 
anti-social in their outlook. Their type is outlined in the 
Scriptures.t 

Any thoroughgoing theory of man’s spiritual destiny must, 
therefore, take note of the irreducible distinctions of human 
nature and formulate a theory that would cover the diverse 
aspects of its character as a whole.|If reason and experience 


1. Cf. Gita, xvi. 16-20; frafrot frat asetg aT: (RV ii. 23. 16) and 


aa ANIA —F are frenat: getaurdtdeaq chenghresfa, + ae 
Waa | (Maitri Up. vii. 8). 
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are any guide in such matters, Sarvamukti or universal sal- 
vation would appear to be a day-dream. Bondage is not only 


real, but it may be absolutely irremediable for some, It all 


depends on the basic nature of free beings. It is futile to throw 
up our hands and exclaim that we cannot have a really useful 
ethics unless we believe in the spiritual possibility of everyone 
‘‘who bears the human form divine’. Why forget the animal 
and other forms divine? Ethical systems all over the world 
have been devised only for the benefit of those who may care to 
profit by them. The ethicization of the entire cosmos is no 
practical politics. The utmost that any useful system of ethics 
can do is to show the ways and means of advance. Whether 
particular ethical doctrines will be accepted by all sections of 
humanity, and acted up to, is more than any ethical system can 
predict or guarantee. Believers in I.C.B.M. as a means of bani- 
shing capitalistic ideology from the world as well as those who 
believe in peaceful co-existence of nations with different ideo- 
logies will always be there. With due deference to those ‘“‘who 
bear the human form divine’, Madhva maintains that their 
future is unpredictable. The diversity of human nature is such 
that we cannot shut our eyes to it, or squeeze everyone into the 
same mould. An ethical system would be of no use if people are 
indifferent to it or are not prepared to abide by it : afe aatfa- 
aifee wmeaqy. Some are bound to look askance at the most perfect 
system of ethics or scoff at it. The existence of professional 
liars Goes not invalidate the noble commandment of Christ and 
the Upanisads to speak the truth. It is hardly necessary, then, 
to shed sentimental tears over the doom of Satan, Beelzebub, 
Balial, Kali or Kalanemi. They have their reward, each accord- 
ing to his own deserts. As men and women are not machine- 
made, they will and must differ from one another in most 
minute respects. Difference of character and temperament is 
the law of the universe : 

aarfearaat aa asfearivacrafay | 

ai frarfad wait gaarmradtaay 2? (AVili. 4.41) 
Experience shows that all men are not moved by the same 
considerations or values of ethical conduct. Some are frank 
hedonists to the core, who not only take delight in their hedo- 
nism, but are proud of it. Philosophy or no philosophy, they 
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won’t care. Youmay call them “philosophical swines”, but 
they: will treat your condemnations as those of babes and 
imbeciles who run away from the charms and pleasures of life 
unfit constitutionally to enjoy the gifts of nature. Cf. 
wa ya: Tea | Tait 
HATTA HET AT Her | 
(Naisadha, Epil. 1) 
It is quite possible that, say what you will, this type of men 
and women who may presumably form the majority of the race, 
may go on content with this philosophical hedonism. The Omar 
Khayyam type is by no meansa hypothetical monstrosity. Below 
this self-complacent, pleasure-loving type in creation, is the 
wicked and unmoral type of the most devilish propensities for 
destruction, vice and moral degradation. Such a type is typified 
by the demons and Asuras of the Puranas and its counterpart 
is not difficult to recognize in our own times of atomic and 
ballistic warfare. It is unphilosophical to close our eyes to the 
darker sides of life and dismiss them as mere illusions or pass- 
ing shadows. We must find a place for the best and the worst 
of natures in our philosophy of life. Madhva has had the 
boldness to look at it from the practical point of view. There 
is no need for the philosopher to be a moral alchemist and seek 
to convert base metals into gold. As a practical philosopher, 
Madhva refuses to subscribe to the idea of Sarvamuktt. Man will 
be served according to his deserts,—neither more nor less. 
Mukti is not a prize for good conduct to, be conferred from 
without. It is nothing but the realization of our being by each 
one of us : 
qfatfecaraaret caer oaafeafa: 1 (Bhag ii. 10.6) 

Nature will find its expression in anyone of the three pat- 
ternsindicated already. We need not fight shy of nature’s 
laws. 

The question why there is evil and suffering in this world is 
no doubt legitimate. It is there and cannot be driven out of ex- 
istence on any ground of alleged incompatibility with the moral 
perfection of God and His government. We have to reckon with 
it and fight against it if we can;or else go down under its weight. 
Such has been the history of man all through. And philosophy 
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proposes to show us how to rise above the influence of evil and 
attain goodness. And it stands to reason that while many may 
falter on the way and fail to reach the goal, others may 
struggle on and on till they reach the summit—while some 
others may not even care to think of the goal.? 

Attention to the baneful effects of evil helps to cleanse the 
personality of all dross. It hastens Vairagya which strengthens 
devotion to a life of purity and godliness : araay aeraararaatar- 
a1 wet waMfserincerraeaced fread mae: wy Za@ETat AAT 
sraadisfiretfon: eanifecafr uit fated (iP ii. 1.1). 

It is to draw attention to the miseries of Samsara that the 
Sastras describe at some length the souls’ sojourn through 
heaven and hell and their sufferings in the womb (BS iii.1, 29). 
The desire for release is in proportion to the intensity of suffer- 
ing and the keenness of its realization. 


2. Whether these three classes of souls are a passing phase in the history 
of the universe or represent a broadly continuing pattern is a matter to be de- 
cided on objective grounds and the pronouncements of the Sastras on the 
subject. It cannot be decided on subjective likes or dislikes. 


CHAPTER XLV 


CLASSIFICATION OF ADHIKARIS 


THE scheme of Sadhanas embraces the entire field of man’s 
spiritual uplift comprising the physical, moral and spiritual 
perfection of the individual. The paths of Karma, Bhakti and 
Jfiana of the Sastras pertain roughly to the physical, emotional 
and intellectual aspects of Sadhana. The scheme of Sadhanas is 
set out by Madhva with reference to different orders of aspirants 
(Adhikaris) based partly on generic distinctions (to be ac- 
quired). The former class of Adhikaris is distinguished into (1) 
the higher, (2) middling and (3) lower type of souls, compris- 
ing respectively the gods, Rsi-Gandharvas and the best among 
men (manusyottama). It is pointed out that the human souls can 
only realize the Supreme from without (bahihprakaSa), the Rsis 
inwardly (antahprakafa) and that the gods can intuit Brahman 
as omnipresent (wayerat:) (Madhva, BSB iv.3.16). 
A different classification of souls is made in an ascending 
order of spiritual merit into (1) devoted, (2) purified and (3) 
enlightened. Such of the human beings as are fit for nothing 
more than a ceaseless cycle of transmigration and those who 
are ‘damnable’ are ranked below the “best of men’’. The term 
‘““Manusyottama” does not, however, involve any distinction of 
caste or sex, though each group of Adhikaris may have its own 
distinctive way of approach to spiritual progress. As faithful 
followers of the Sitrakara and believers in the Smarta code, 
all commentators on the Vedanta have, however, maintained 
that the attainment of philosophical wisdom through Sastric 
investigation is open only to the Traivarnikas, qualified for 
Vedic study, (BS i.3.36-38) while women and Siidras are given 
access to the saving knowledge only through the literature of 
the Epics and Puranas and Pajicaratra. A faithful adherence to 
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the duties of Varnagrama is naturally insisted upon. But 
Madhva does not make a fetish of entering the fourth order of 
life as an external condition precedent to the attainment of 
wisdom (as inthe Advaita)1. At the same time, he concedes the 
obvious advantages of the Sanny4sa order over other dramas on 
account of the increased opportunities therein for one-pointed 
devotion and purity.” He is the only Bhdsyakdra who has recog- 
nized the existence of women of the highest spiritual attain- 
ments, eligible for Brahmavicara through the Vedanta.® 


—— 


1. Cf. the practice of ‘Apatsannyasa’ current in this school (SGB IT. 72) 
TaaReY carat wTeaTTaTT 
amare fg sit yaearatarq = (Madhwva, GB iii. +) 

3. ageprararrmfsart  afee 1 (BSB 1.1.1) 


CHAPTER XLVI 


GENERAL SCHEME OF SADHANAS 


THE aim of metaphysical inquiry is the attainment of release 
through Divine grace. One has naturally to think of the means 
of earning it. The Sastras describe them as leading to one an- 
other, in the following order : freedom from worldly attach- 
ment (Vairagya), devotion to God (Bhakti), Sravana (study), 
Manana (reflection) , Nididhyasana (meditation) and Saksat- 
kara (direct realization) : 
afarensis | TAT 
(TP, introductory verse) 
TATA TAO eaTEA EAA TATA STAT: MATH LUA: | 
(Nym 11.9) 
Dispassion or Vairagya is the first step and primary requisite 
of a true aspirant. The spirit of detachment and freedom from 
passions is indeed the most valuable discipline and preparation 
for a life of genuine godliness and spirituality. It constitutes the 
essence of spiritual life : 
afaxat gxafcararnedt § araatied: | 
AMAA AT TATA 
(Katha Up, i.2.24) 
Ura ara woxafeataer: warfadt aca * * * oder atery waaay ae 
fadearara | (MundUp i.2.13) 
Attachment to sensuous life is the greatest impediment to devo- 
tion to God. One cannot serve two masters. One must choose 
sooner or later between the two. Attachment to the flesh in- 
cludes the misplaced notion of possession and independence : 


aa faaxafaacta wv equa 
vat warefafa a: warmed | (Bhag 11.7.42) 
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Steadiness of attention and exclusive contemplation of the 
Supreme can only be achieved through deep-rooted love of 
God. The intimate relation of Bimbapratibimbabhava, sub- 
sisting between God and souls, gives such devotion an element 
of naturalness and spontaneity that is needed to make it an 
ideal one. The worship of the Supreme under such favorable 
conditions earns the grace of God who is pleased to reveal Him- 
self to the seeker. This conviction of the comparative evane- 
scence of worldly goods and the perishability of all material 
attractions, so necessary for the birth of Vairagya, is to be 
acquired by Karma, patient study and reflection. 

The knowledge thus acquired is seen to bear fruit in respect 
of persons who have done good deeds in former lives and who, 
as aresult, are placed in this life ,in an atmosphere congenial 
to spiritual advancement and whose temperaments are proper- 
ly attuned to spirituality. Sravana supplies the basic materials 
for philosophical thought and Manana (reflection) is needed 
to give itdefiniteness of content and freedom from doubts.} 
They areboth preliminaries to contemplation which leads to 
direct vision :— 

TTI, AAT J aMafardafrafrert weaararqraret 
arencatenat fafcearat ae arat fast | 
Fa West AAAI aT | 
afa:, freer fart fafeearraqead (Nym iii.7) 
Sravana is defined as the acquisition of the sense of the sacred 
texts under the instruction of competent teachers. It dispels 
ignorance about the subject-matter (aatmfaft) ; Manana is the 
systematic employment of the canons of textual interpretation 
and logical examination with a view to arriving at a firm con- 
viction that the final interpretation of the Sastras thus arrived 
at is alone the correct and unimpeachable one. Manana re- 
moves doubts (samSaya) and misapprehension (viparyaya) and 
confirms the true import of the Sastras (paroksatattvanifcaya) . 
Then comes nididhyasana or dhyéna (continuous meditation). 
Dhyana leads to direct realization (darfana). Sravana and 
manana are thus subsidiary (angabhita) to nididhydsana, which is 


lm a aenifrod aq awafariat frareafa 1 (TP iii. 3.43) 
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the chief means (a7gi) of Saksatkara. The Vivarana school of 
Advaita, on the other hand, gives the place of honor among 
Sadhanas to Sravana (fixation of the import of the SAstras) 
and relegates manana and nididhydsane to a secondary position 
as contributory factors? (watarmemt) As against this, Madhva 
and his commentators accept all the statements : staqeit, ada, 
fafeeatfaaea: as primary injunctions (apirvavidhi). These three, 
according to Madhva, represent the authoritarian, critical and 
contemplative approach to philosophical truth. 


Ramanuja dismisses sta: and wrdeq: in the text : AAT aT at 
aeeeq: Areal Ateat*** as mere restatements (#qaTz) and accepts 
only Nididhydsana as being actually enjoined by the Sruti. As for 
direct vision of Brahman (darfana) enjoined in “ gveeq:’’, he is 
not prepared to give it any independent position over and 
above Dhyana or meditation (nididhydsana) which he regards as 
the ultimate means of Brahmic realization. He holds that 
intensified meditation practised without interruption attains 
the character of a direct perception : at a mHfaaimaaraare. But 
then, Ramanuja admits also that from the time a seeker comes 
to accept Brahman as the sole means (updya) of deliverance, 
his knowledge of Brahman becomes transfigured into a deep 
attachment for Brahman. In these circumstances, just as one 
may naturally be expected to go on thinking constantly of a 
person to whom one has become deeply attached, without the 
necessity for any special injunction todoso, similarly one can 
dispense with the necessity for any injunction with regard to 
Nididhydsana also. If the injunction is felt to be necessary in 
the interest of laying down aconstant and uninterrupted flow 
of it, similar injunctions with regard to Sravana to be practised 
under a proper Guru may also be considered necessary. 

In his commentary on BS iii.3.44-46 Madhva discusses the 
place and importance of the ideal Guru and the importance of 
his grace in the final flowering of the spiritual personality of 


2, aqaaerannad ‘gece scorer mreeda AaafafeeareTeat FATT 
aera az aa arate fraria | 
( Vivarana, GOS, Madras, 1968, Part II, pp. 29-20) 
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the aspirant (Sdadhaka)’. He emphasizes the point that instruc- 
tion and guidance of a competent Guru and his grace (prasdda) 
are absolutely necessary for Sravana and Manana to bear 
fruit : araraard Feat az (ChanUp vi, 14.2). This is in keeping with 
the esoteric traditions of the Upanisads, so well exemplified in 
the story of Satyakama in the ChanUp iv. 9, where the young 
Brahmacarin, Satyakama, after receiving instruction from the 
Devatas still begs to be initiated and instructed finally by his 
own Guru. Madhva says that the grace of the Guru is part of 
the modus operandi (xfamderat) of the means of jiiana viz., 
Sravana, Manana etc. It is, therefore, a necessary complement 
of Jfianasadhana. He further says that of the two viz., indi- 
vidual effort and the grace of the Guru, the latter is to be 
deemed the more powerful factor and therefore indispensable 
for one’s spiritual realization. The importance of Guru-Bhakti has 
not been so well brought out as an integral part of the Theism of the 
Brahma Sitras by any other Bhasyakara than Madhva. The emphasis 
on Guruprasada does not mean that individual effort and the 
deserts of the aspirant do not count. They are the foundations 
of one’s spiritual progress; but Guruprasada is the crowning 
point of this development. There is, undoubtedly, an element of deep 
religious mysticism in the special significance which Madhva attaches to 
the role of Guru and his grace in regard to the subject of Sddhanas and 
their fulfilment. Itis to be noted that this represents a completely 
new and different interpretation of BS iii.3.44-46 as compared 
with those of Sankara, Ramanuja and others. It is an interpre- 
tation which has the most vital and intimate bearing on the 
question of spiritual Sadhanas and therefore quite a relevant 
topic to be considered in the Sadhanadhyaya and one which 
has the full support of the Upanisadic traditions and teaching : 


me at qerafeddat ey aa Te | 
aeaa afaat erat: saraed Ferra: ul (SvetUp vi.23) 
A seeker is allowed to change his Guru ifhe secures another 


—_—_———___ 

3. Similar emphasis is laid in the Haridasa literature (Kannada) of the 
Madhva tradition ; Tad TATRA aaH eee ARld | 
‘Not until one becomes the slave of his Guru, dear brother, can Moksa_ be 
attained.’ See also referenec to such Grace extended by Madhva to his 


brother Visnu Tirtha (Af. Vij. xv. 113.) . 
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with a superior spiritual illumination, provided the latter is 
able and inclined to impart the full measure of grace and 
illumination that may be required for the self-realization of the 
disciple. Where both the Gurus happen to be of equal merit 
and disposition to grant the full measure of their grace, quali- 
fying for illumination to the aspirant, the permission of the 
earlier Guru shall have to be obtained before receiving instruc- 
tion from the other one.4 

Madhva has given a higher placeto Nididhyasana or Dhyana 
than to Sravana and Manana, which are put down by him as 
angas to Dhyana.* This is because his conception of Dhyana or 
Upasana is radically different from that of Sankara to whom 
all Updsand as such is based on superimposition, as will be made 
clear. He does not agree to the doctrine of Sabdaparoksa of 
Mandana and other Advaitic writers, according to which Sra- 
vana alone is the true and ultimate source of illumination in 
respect of Brahman, Manana and Nididhyasana acting merely 
as accessories to it by removing obstacles to steadiness, such as 
mistrust and misunderstanding. But to Madhva, they are both 
subsidiary to Nididhyadsana. They merely help to establish the 
nature of the philosophical truth (tattvanirnaya). Then comes 
prolonged meditation of particular attributes of Divinity, which 
is known as Upasana. 

There is an intimate and balanced relation between Sadhana 
and Sadhya on Madhva’s view. He maintains the position that 
there should be a gradation of spiritual joy in Moksa, commen- 
surate with the amount, quality and intensity of Sadhanas or 
spiritual effort of different levels and orders of Adhikarins : 

“arpet TITAN wy TAMTT | 

cra gata aatfr fraser waeweT Ul 
wa aqattea ga: Tat staged: | 
aviadt g qar atsaiafarca say 
Gat ye wR gwamrarrafsar 
Gat wtraat auaganfaareey 


4. Sce my BSPC Vol. III. pp. 405-417. 
5. areata aad saat Fare: efa oad Aardfaia: 1 | STA 
uaare cata: avaferaa: 1 at wargee: Gaia 1 acaetorrargaefaat 
(TD on BS iii. 3.43) 
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afaars 1 Kafer act walfaatsfe wz 1” 

qadefadt At fagararad: way ? 

yet A aeaeaard areatfara qatey | 

arfered afe asa TAT, Tact: ATA HA:® ? 
(AV iii.4.16) 


A omprehensive scheme of spiritual discipline is thus the 
very foundation of all spiritual progress. The importance of 
ethics in philosophy has been accepted by all philosophers, who 
look upon it asa system of Sadhanas for the achievement of 
the highest good (nihSreyasa). A complete theory of the universe 
must necessarily include ethical judgments on the value or 
worthlessness of objects and thereby secure an influence over 
our conduct. Since philosophy in India owes its inspiration to 
the deep yearning for the realization of the religious purpose of 
life rather than the satisfaction of the speculative instinct, it is 
natural to expect a remarkable affinity amongst the various 
systems of Indian philosophy in the postulates and conditions 
of such a realization. They are agreed on certain general 
principles of ethical conduct and Sadhanas though there are 
many differences of emphasis, divergence of detail or technical 
terminology and the relative position and value of certain forms 
and items of the discipline. The goal of life, the attitude to the 
world and, above all, the means of attaining the goal, though 
broadly the same, are still marked by certain fundamental 
differences in philosophic theory. Thespecial features of Madhva’s 
scheme of ethics relate to the following points: the place of (1) 
Vicara or reasoned thought and philosphic inquiry in the scheme 


6. ‘Rudra performed severe penance in the salty sea for ten eons, 
abandoning all pleasures and putting himself to great hardship. Indra inhaled 
smoke for a crore of years with great difficulty. The Sun-god performed 
penance with his head downward for ten thousand years. Yama lying in the 
open air exposed himself to the heat of the Sun’s rays for a thousand years. 
Even the knowers of Brahman thus put forth further effort (sadhanas)’’. 
How could these and other statements be reconciled, if there were no grada- 
tion in Moksa? It is proper that there should be results in proportion to 
efforts, If there be no proportionate increase in results, why should the above 
Persons (and others) be eager to work more and more and put forth more 
Sadhanas and more intensive ones than others? 
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of Sadhanas ; (2) of Karma in the triple scheme of Karma, 
Bhakti and Jiana Margas; (3) the nature and importance of 
Bhakti and Upasana and (4) the importance of Aparoksajfiana 
as the final means of deliverance and (5) the ethical responsi- 
bilities of the Aparoksajfianin. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


KARMA-YOGA AND JNANA-YOGA 


THE most prominent forms of spiritual discipline are those 
going by the names of Karmamarga, Jiianamarga and Bhakti- 
marga. Of these, Karmayoga or the path of works is generally 
believed to constitute the first rung of the ladder. The term 
Karmayoga is, however, understood in most schools of Vedanta 
in the narrow sense of Pravrtti-Marga, as defined by the Mima- 
msakas, consisting in a faithful performance of the round of 
Vedic sacrifices and ritualistic rites prescribed by the Srutis and 
Smrtis with the expectation of their rewards in this or in the 
next world and the adherence to the duties of varna and 
agrama. Throughout his commentary on the Gita, Sankara 
denounces the possibility ofeffecting any synthesis (samuccaya) 
between Karma and Jfiana, all the while defining the Karma in 
question, to himself, as Kamyakarma. But he hardly ever envi- 
sages the possibility of a true Samuccaya between ‘‘niskéma karma 
and dtma-jndna’’. Indeed, he seems to deny even the name 
Karma to be given to the works performed by the enlightened 
soul as Lokasamgraha or the work of Krsna himself as a Ksa- 
triya in upholding Dharma. But the whole emphasis of the 
Karma-Yoga of the Gita is on recognizing the need for giving a 
reorientation to the concept of ‘‘Karma’”’ and redeeming it from 
the spell of rewards and fruits, and making it possible for blen- 
ding such exalted form of Karma with Fiiana. Sankara is hardly fair 
to the spirit of the Gitd in denying the possibility of the syn- 
thesis of even such exalted form of ‘‘Niskamakarma’’ with 
“Atmajfiana”,} of which Krsna himselfand persons like Janaka 
Te 

1 meer qaqa MATA fe BHATT: a arftany 1 ATT Y, 
Trearamramt aq: AAATATATA HAM ATMA t (Sankara, GB iii. 5) 
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and Priyavrata were standing examples. Madhva’s point in not 
accepting Jfianakarmasamuccaya is not due to any under-esti- 
mation of Niskama-Karma as such; but to the unique place 
which Aparoksa-Jfiana or direct vision of God occupies in his 
philosophy. The case is different with Ramanuja to whom 
Dhyana marks the highest stage of Sadhana which is but a 
mere approximation to direct vision; but is not actually a direct 
vision of the Lord. It is obviously for this reason that Ramanuja 
pleads for a Samuccaya of Jfiana and Karma as Moksasadhana. 
Among older Vedantins, Bhaskara and Brahmadatta too are 
known to have supported the Jfianakarmasamuccayavada. 

Madhva resolves this apparent conflict between the so-called 
Karma and Jfiana Margas by enlarging the scope of Karma- 
Yoga as understood by Sankara and raising it to the level of a 
way of enlightened action (niskdmam jiidnapirvam karma). He 
makes a vigorous plea? for enlightened spiritual activity by all, 
which cannot be binding in its consequences. There can be no 
true wisdom without such activity, at least for all of us, mortals, 
and no true Karma without enlightenment and devotion to 
God : 

aaa effete aq | (Bhag iv 29 49). 
TATA AIST PAaeaT: 1 (Gila iii.9) 

Madhva interprets the statement of the Gita iii.3, that there are 
two different groups of Adhikaris in ,the world, called Sarnkhyas 
and Yogas, to mean that there are two orders of beings among 
the wise and eligible souls (i) the select ‘few’ (Jfiananisthah) like 
Sanaka and other born Yogins who pursue the path of knowl- 
edge to the exclusion of all Karma (in its external form): 
Tecatfenaaria =oaafaset: aaatfead (GB) and (ii) all other 
enlightened beings, including some of the divinely appointed 
leaders of society like King Janaka, Priyavrata and others, who 
though highly enlightened, have been ‘commissioned by the 
Divine will to follow the path of active Karma’ and serve as an 


2. For an exposition of this topic, according to Madhva, see my HDSV 
44-46; 92-93. 

3. King Priyavrata, the God-intoxicated King, had made up his mind 
to retire to the forest. Brahmadeva himself comes down to persuade the 
King to give up his resolution to renounce the world. He is charged by 
Brahmadeva to stick to his duties and responsibilities as a King, even though 
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example of disinterested action in their fellowmen and guide 
them (lokasamgraha)’’.4 The average run of humanity has, there- 
fore, necessarily to work through Karma : #4 araarcatfa, 
araarqarrate 

But this Karma is not to be viewed in the narrow hedonistic 
or ritualistic sense of the Mimamsakas. Madhva overcomes the 
difficulty here, by distinguishing the Karma-Yoga of the Gita 
from what the other philosophers call the Pravysttimarga of the 
Vedas. He points out,on sound textual authority,® that the 
latter is deservedly censured in the Gitd and other Sastras and 
that true Nivrtti-Marga is not what the other commentators 
think it to be, viz., the abandonment of all Karma, but tts active 
performance ina spirit of devotion and dispassion : 

“frat amy g fagafte dread” | (Vydsa-smrtz) . 

This is indeed the true spirit of ‘‘Sannydsa” and Nais- 
karmya, inculcated in the Gité. Hence it is that Madhva pro- 
pounds a new theory of typical Vedic injunctions which are 
almost invariably followed by goodly promise of attractive re- 
wards to come : satfavel¥a tanarat asia 1 He suggests that the 
purpose of these prescriptions is, paradoxically enough, to wean 
us away from the attractions of perishable rewards and pull us 
up gradually to a life of disinterested action (Niskama Karma), 
even as a child is induced by its mother to take a medicinal 
dose of castor oil, by the tempting offer of sweets in reward.® 


he is a highly enlightened Jiianin. The story of Priyavrata is given in the 
Bhagavata Purana, Sk. V.1. The relevant passage from the Bhag has been cited 
by Madhva, in his GB iii.4. 

4. Wgeartaertea va atafassieed | orarfeag arafrser aft anfiranfearca- 
chateen adver & aidhn wats, asft afta: | ag, wrafeay wats 
TANT: Ty Trane Aer Peareoat BaHa: farataarsts arta: | 
TH Caq—“‘sraqrteout fafaafaawatferare:”” (Bhag v. 123) xf 

(Madhva, GB iii. 4) 

5. Cf. the passage “fauna aTaTa I frrafag areqd |’ from Vyasa Smrti 

cited by Madhva. The same passage occurs in the Manu Smrti also. The 


Karma Purina (i.2. 64) also defines Nivrtta Karma in the same terms 
and RAamanuja in his Sribhdgya has cited a similar passage from a Pajicaratra 


text: 
TTY TT TL Hel ATYATEATAAAT | 


TETRATAY WTEATT ATATAT BATT (ii, 2041) 
6, trearat sergft: 1 (Bhag xi. 3.43) 
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Jayatirtha puts the case admirably : 

safefarraraararaarea HOT FT ASAT ATTA HAfoT vada weaed | aa,: 
aet avafrefasrra ‘eaters’ garfegfa: saat 1 Pafor sacieg wd: aT 
wararatatasaadt =(GBt. ii.47). 
Madhva thus makes out that Scripture only enjoins acts but not 
also the pursuit of their rewards : 

ad wa art ated: 1 A BAT AeaAcMa: | (GB ii.47) 
Jayatirtha brings out the technical point of the argument that 
it is only a vifesyavidhi and not a Visistavidht. The mandate is 
only with reference to the performance of the act but not 
also with reference to desire for the fruit thereof. The latter is 
mentioned in the Vidhi only by way of anuvdda or an allusion 
to what is even otherwise established and is not therefore in- 
tended to be specially enjoined : aarqatéad asa faeitad sft ara | 
arafafrceastfaad ¢ aca: | We have bare injunctions in Scripture 
without any reference to the usual statement of rewards, as 
in dat aad satfaat asta, fazafat asia, which show that Scripture 
is not necessarily interested in the pursuit of rewards as the 
invariable objective of the performance of sacrifices enjoined by 
it. This line of interpretation (adopted by Madhva) has the 
support of the Advaitic commentator Sridhara Svamin himself,’ 
who is much influenced by Madhva’s views in this and in some 
other respects. 

Even this Niskama Karma which is, strictly speaking, the 
only kind of Karma that is philosophically admissible or effec- 
tive is not to be admitted as anything more than an accessory 
to spiritual realization. It is to be pursued for the purpose of 
acquiring the necessary mental purification : qermpqTAdaa- 
qa arate wafa (GB iii.4}. The reason why Karma cannot be 
treated as an independent means of release is that it is by 
nature, irrepressibly found to be inexhaustible by the enjoy- 
ment of fruits. It breeds like bacteria. It is estimated that on an 
average, it takes at least ten future births for an individual to 
work out the amount of Karma accumulated by him from the 
fourteenth years of his life, in one birth : 


7. See his commentary on Bhag xi. 3. 45. 
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at: wHearafed: Ha ca vfacrft ? (BSB iii.1.8) 

It would be a vain hope, then, to expect to work it out by 
enjoyment. The help of Jfiana is, therefore, indispensable to 
destroy or neutralize the latent effects of past Karma.® Such a 
power of destroying the accumulated load of past Karma, or 
rendering it nugatory is ascribed to the actual vision (apa- 
roksajiana) of God, through meditation (dhydna). Madhva, 
therefore, regards enlightened activity (Niskamakarma) merely 
as contributing to such knowledge through Vairagya, 

AAPA HIYfaara = MATA wat (GBe ii.4); (wt) arg 
qa aranfaqara AamretarqrHcta (GB ii. 52) 
Karmayoga, then, is not at all a stumbling block to spiritual 
progress. It is not, by itself, binding in its effects as it depends 
on the motive behind it and the end in view with which it is 
performed. That is why Madhva maintains that every approved 
activity after the dawn of Aparoksa has its reward in the form of a 
welling up of spiritual bliss (anandodreka) and never goes in vain® : 

aT ger aa etad (Brh Up i.4.15) 

afar Ata cAafsodas Pawan sara: TaHTET Batt ATTA era 
9a aaaitecifa (GBt ii.50) 

Madhva is, thus, quite clear that disinterested activity 
carried on in a spirit of devotion to God is a powerful incen- 
tive to the acquisition of knowledge which alone is the highest 
means of release. Karma and Dhyana and others are just 
accessories to it : 

wat, ardaaaa we:, wi g acraqaa ( GBiii.20 ); a 
framfeeardt wed arava yA: aed waft (GBeiii.31). 
There is no place, then, for the theory of Jiianakarmasamuccaya: 
aq wa aqeaataaat fraga: (GB iii.32) 

Madhva has blazed a new trail in interpreting the message of 
Karmayoga of [faU/p 2 and Gita.iii.20 by bringing “Jiianottara- 
karma” back to its rightful place in the spiritual life of man at 

8, Maia: aaadfr aera Fed (iv.37). This applies only to such 
Karma as has not begun to bear fruit (aprarabdha) . 

9 * *e ATATATHANA | 

qaraqram: carer wept fe (AV iii.4. adhi. 7) 
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its highest stage of realization. He is the first Indian philosopher to 
use the significant expression ‘‘Ffdnottarakarma’’. He is also the first 
to unequivocally and wholeheartedly give the clarion call of 
service to fellowmen as the greatest moral responsibility of the 
Jani. 
ATA WAIT BATA Htafeaa: (GT vi.3) 

He insists that such service to one’s fellowmen is a moral obli- 
gation, a categorical imperative, laid upon all right-thinking 
persons like the obligation to pay taxes to one’s legally estab- 
lished Government. Social and moral philosophy can hardly 
claim to have attained to a more salutary conception of service 
to one’s fellowmen. Commentator Jayatirtha explains that 
‘‘Nana-jana” includes all categories of fellowmen—uttama, 
madhyama and adhama, the nature and complexion of service 
to each differing accordingly. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 


CONCEPTION OF BHAKTI, 
ITS ORDERS AND KINDS 


MADHVA has given aunigqve place to Divine grace in his system, in 
making it the ultimate cause of self-realization and God-realization]But;, / 
then, the Deity has got to be moved to graciousness (savydpdari- ) 
karaniyah).|This can only be done by Bhakti as the deepest/ 
attachment to the Lord, deep-rooted and based on a clear under- 
standing of His greatness and majesty. Jayatirtha has given us " 
the most comprehensive definition of Bhakti based on the above, / “ 


in which the religious, philosophical and emotional aspects of devotion ” 
are beautifully integrated : 


TUALATIN Preah ATAa: | CATH TTAT- 
RATA ATatas: farawAcate! (NS p.17). 
Bhakti is, thus, the steady and continuous flow of deep 
attachment to God, imprgenable by any amount of impedi- 
ments and transcending the love of our own selves, our kith and 
kin, cherished belongings,” etc. and fortified by a firm conviction 
of the transcendent majesty and greatness of God (as the abode | u 
of all perfections and free from allblemish and by an unshak- 
able conviction of the complete metaphysical dependence of 
everything else upon Him. This definition can be accepted as a 
classical definition of Bhakti. 
When one is flooded by such an_ intensive and all-absorbing 
love he gets completely immersed in blissful contemplation 


l mreeaarayaeg Bee: aadtsfrw: | 


wel afeatefa staa:, aat Afaat Aaa i (ALbA TN i.86) 
2. sMafaracarneeradaed: | 
arate frat arderaarare: fra: ?  (Bhag x. 23.27) 


C) 
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of Him and is lost to all his surroundings. It is this condition of 
ecstatic communion that has been described in Gita (II. 69) 


\ and in ChanUp (vii. 24. 1 )[as “where one does not see, hear or 


va 


1 


understand anything else, that is the infinite” 
Jayatirtha. 

Such Bhakti is necessary to manifest the natural and intrinsic 
relationship of Pratibimbatva of the souls to God, which lies 
,dormantyin the state of bondage. /Madhva has been the only Bhasya- 
kara on the Vedanta Sitras, who has thought it fit to give Bhakti a 
locus standi in the S aitras.)This i is asit should be, if the Brahma- 
sfitras are to be a complete and _ self-contained exposition of 
Badarayana’s philosophical system, embodying all the principal as- 
pects of his ,thought, derived from the Upanisadic and other 
sources. In view of the clear aud significant contribution that 
the early metrical Upanisads like the Katha and Svetasvatara had 
made to the doctrine of Bhakti in the Upanisads, it would be 
impossible to brush aside the concept of Bhakti as something 
either unknown to the Sitrakara or as a topic that he did not 
consider to be an important Sadhana of Moksa, in his philosophy 
of Theism. The only rightful place for dealing with the topic will 
be in the third or Sddhana-Adhyaya. That earlier commentators on the 
Sitras like Sankara and Ramanuja have not been able to find a place for 
Bhakti within the body of the Siitras shows nothing more than a defect 


in their inherited traditions of interpretation or in their way of approach 
to the Siitras.8 


”, fas pointed out by 


3. | ‘The argument that, as Bhakti has been fully elucidated in the Gita, 


it need not be dealt with in the Satras would be of no avail, when it is 


___ remembered that the Sutras are anterior to the Gita (xiii. 4)b ‘As for the 


_ Paficaratras, one would expect the Sutrakara, who feels called upon to 
| discuss its Vyiha doctrine in the Sutras (according to Sankara and Ramfnuja) 


| to be equally solicitous of the claims of Bhakti vs. Jiang) It would be very 
| strange, indeed, if the Satras should leave out ‘‘Bhakti’’ while discussing so 


many sundry and comparatively less important topics of Sadhana and 
Upasana, besides many topics dealt with, threadbare, in the Upanisads and 


the Gita itself—each as the way of an ae but a sort of prejudice 


against Madhva can be responsible for/ the general reluctance of many 


scholars still, to give proper credit to Madhva where his interpretations are 
decidedly better than those of his predecessors. (See for example some 
remarks of Svami Adidevananda on this point in his review of my HDSV first 
ed. Vol. I in Prabuddha Bharata, May 1964, See also my RSPC iii, p. 1-2.) 
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There is bound to be general agreemerit that Badarayana is 
presenting a philosophy of Theism in his Sitras. It will be a 
strange type of Indian Theism, indeed, that he will have expounded 
in his work on the basis of the Hindu Scriptures, if he had de- 
cided to ignore the doctrine of Bhakti altogether in his chapter on 
Sadhanas, in his great work! Even the Saguna-Brahmavada, 
accommodated by Sankara in his interpretation of the Sitras 
cannot afford to ignore the doctrine of Bhakti as a major Sadhana. 
Thus looked at from any point of view, the failure of the Pre-Madhva 
commentators to find a right and rightful place for introducing the topic 
of Bhakti within the Sadhanddhyaya must be accepted asa serious omts- 
sion and Madhva must be given special credit for having made good this 
omission and filled this gap in the Theistic philosophy of the Sitras. 

The point in Madhva’s insistence on Mahatmyajfianaas oneof 
the constituents of Bhakti is that a blind and ignorant devotion 
is of no philosophical worth. Since the function of Bhakti is to 
manifest the true relation of Jiva to Brahman, it must naturally 
be properly informed about that true relation, which presup- 
poses a right knowlede of the majesty and greatness of God as 
the one Svatantra. Hence, Bhakti has to be enriched by study, 
reflection and concentration : 

qt t to HUTGUaT: stewart fawerwar F | 

quant shart att water wargeprefare i (Bhag iii. 5.45) 
We must, therefore, first of all, enlarge the horizon of our 
knowledge of God through a wide range of study* (Sravana): 
Wswst wat WAT wears Aafa qateqq (Mbh iv). Bhakti is, thus, not 
a mere wave of sentimentalism or emotionalism, to Madhva. It 
is the outcome of patient study and deep reflection: strarerqrarery 
as Ramanuja (GB ix. p. 65) puts it. It presupposes a certain 
amount of knowledge in the same way as the pursuit of know- 
ledge needs the urge of devotion : faat amt act ufaa: Eat alee feat 
aaq? (Madhva GB ix. 31). Madhva also demands a high 
degree of moral perfection from the true devotee of God. He 
affirms that there can be no true devotion to God without a 
real sense of moral purity, sincerity of purpose and detachment 
to worldly pleasures. (One cannot serve two masters.) True de- 
votion to God would be impossible without the cultivation of a 


4 aracfarnqt & LEAT (TB iii, 12.9.7) ; aitafrae: Gee: (BrhUp ili. 9.26) 
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natural distaste for the pleasures of the world. It is one of the 
constitutive elements of true devotion : 


Wirt: TR easquat frees BO faH THT: (Bhag xi. 2. 42) 


w wonfrerarfa asigent qTHenate aT HATA | 
(Visnu Purana iii. 7. 30) 
aT searrea fara facta witht ga: (Bhag iii. 5.13) 


Acara or purity of life, inall respects, is thus the sine qua non 
of true devotion and knowledge. Devotion without such purity 
will be a travesty : 


aise: afaq wate Aq aferacda atsqa: (Madhva, GB ix. 31) 


Complete control of the passions of the flesh, calmness of mind, 
impartiality of conduct and love of God are emphasized by 
Madhva as the prerequisites of devotion and knowledge : 


Tats aah card F wat a faa a aaisfea fray | 
T AT Mt MT Te TaraaaT ATTA II 
wafagd: oferta: aera TaaTaRTAAy ? 
(Mbh XII, 343, Kumb. Edn. quoted by Madhva, GB ix. 31) 


Madhva emphasizes two aspects of devotion, the positive and 
the negative. The positive has been dealt with by Jayatirtha in 
the definition of Bhakti quoted before. It is worthy of note that 
the theory and practice of Bhakti as taught by Madhva and _ his 
followers are free from all traces of erotic manifestations, which 
dominate or at least color the conception|of Bhakti in certain 
forms of North Indian Vaisnavism~Tike those of Jayadeva, 
Caitanya and Vallabha./The sensuous and passionate side of it 
is first to be met with in the writings of the Tamil Vaisnavas 
[ (Alvars) who preceded Ramanuja in the South wherein the 

love of God (Krsna) is placed on terms of the tender quality 
| softening down to the rapturous emotion of conjugal love and 
| wherein we come across most of those pathological symptoms of 
amorous longings which have been systematically reviewed and 
vividly portrayed in the works of Bengal Vaisnavism.} But 
Madhva’s conception of Bhakti avoids these emotional excesses 
and remains at its exalted intellectual and spiritual level of firm 
philosophic devotion to the Supreme Lord of the universe who 
is to be worshipped with loving attachment as the Bimba of all 


OO 
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Pratibimbas (Jivas).(But itis not on that account lacking in 
intensity of fervour and feeling.|For Madhva has recognized in 
the clearest terms that Bhakti is in essence an ineffable blending 
of the emotion and the intellect. (He gives expression to the 
intensity of his love of God in its sublime and rapturous aspects 
in the opening and concluding stanzas of his works. This abiding 
aspect of his teaching found fuller expression in the writings of 
the great Mystics of the Haridasa Kita such as Sripadaraja, 
Vyasa-Tirtha, Purandara Dasa, Vijayadasa and others. The 
following verse from the Harikathdmrtasara of Jagannatha Dasa 
furnishes a fine example of how readily God responds to the 
call of the yearning heart : 


waft TaTete Wey ) 

giag Fela, Slog TWeY 

faa, frat afera, afret atfas frais 1, 
qawrat eft TATTAe- 

afer facerty area 

Wiraakae Was AGATe AalGT (Kannada) 


““God listens seated, to the Bhakta 

Who sings to Him in ecstasy, lying down. 

He stands and listens to the one 

Who sings to Him—seated comfortably. 

He comes dancing unto him that sings standing. 

To him that dances and sings, 

God says ‘Ill show Myself to him’. 

Verily, Hari is most accessible to his own. 

Never for a moment does He stay away from them. 

But fools caught in Samsara 

Know not how to make Him their Own”. 
(Harikathamrtasdra, 11.5) 


But the possibiljties of erotic devotion, as a means of contact- 
ing the Divine, (ire not unknown Sto him. Madhva’s distinctive 
doctrine of intrinsic gradation of fitness among various orders 
of souls enables him to correlate the different forms of devo- 
tion to different orders of selves. In his view, Kama-Bhakti or 
erotic devotion is the special privilege of Apsarases and ought 
not to be practised by others.\He indicates a variety of standpoints 


Vis, 


9 
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ls of devotion with reference to different orders of Jivas and 
harmonizes the various accounts on the basis of adhikaras : 


(1) Sigaaat: wer Gat: arfactarcacfeas: | 
atracaiiaa BAT wea FaTIT T | 
Werrarfa aera aie GAT feat safari (Padma) 


(2) saat at BAMA AT Atet aaa Fafac | 
SHARIA At AAT: | 
TW: VGKIT saeaTt Fated: | 
wareaearcearn araifafefa araar | 
araarat frat ta ater: wearfe aceata | 
wares Afacahs 
aa aaat acat searaqgrrda i (Bhadrika) 


(3) ofactat featorent wart 4 fadfa 7 I 
frammedarant faearat SATet: | 
sfrarrat 4 avarfafe aarrer J 
Te: ataret faroy: Fat TTT: | 
ATMA Te: ATTA FRITH: | 
Teer wat st faoy: qaraa: | 
Saad FA ATI FT AAT II (Varaha) 
(Madhva, BT X.27.15) 


f Devotion being a state of loving attachment:arareaatteieaqert 
fe afeafeqarat (VS), born of knowledge and regard for the object 
of devotion,® it will be obvious that no contrary emotion of posi- 
tive dislike or hatred of God could be taken to help in the 
attainmint of Moksa, notwithstanding the presence of certain 
stray passages in the Puranas stating that certain persons had 
reached God even through aversion and hate: 


Tra: PATE HATHA: SHTHATAAT TT | q 
arararg ay: wearaqa, wacat aa faut: i , 
(Brag VII 1, 30) 
5. cr, weqarqeard wfsafeafitat 1 | wadrafasa fe wfeatefr ara: | 
aaa meqatrraargearseanty afeacaraard (Ramanuja, GBt vii.1) 
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atm x area: frquraieg- 
areateat § ahafrarafaeraare: | 
ead aTpafra: § weraraaret 
aeararaigeqeratea: ga: fig? (Bhag xi.5.48) 
STAT SATEHATASTIAT AKATAL AA: 
atfara aad feat agaeraafa vat: 1 
(Bhag vii.1.29) 
ara ple Wa tte Adal aleaka aT | 
fra ext faeect atfa aeraat fe tu (Bhag. x. 29.15) 
Such passages ought to be treated as(arthavada) says Madhva : 
arreaferrat afraaafrafs aq (AV) 
They are meant to emphasize that God should somehow be 
kept in mind, always. ‘gyreqareat aor’ *** efe aaafaraamet 
fare + are safer aaconsts sermata wary carci | 
waa ua fe i oa > arate gfeot:*** | (Madhva’s GB ix.12). 
The acceptance of «Dvesa Bhakti”) (hatred of God) as a possi- , 
ble means of salvation® will be quite inconsistent with the pre- 
vailing spirit of the Sastras, which is to bring out the majesty 
of God. If the Scriptures meant to teach that God can be 
reached by cultivating hatred against Him they should have 
expatiated upon His demerits and imperfections instead of on 
His great and infinite perfections, as they do. Madhva, there- 
fore, strongly disapproves of “éu afat”. The NS and the San- 
nydyaraindvali undertake to show that none of the contexts and 
instances cited above is able to contradict the fundamental 
position of the Vedas that(Moksa could not be obtained save by lov- 
ing denetion, 
Devotion, then, to be meaningful and justifiable must be 
founded upon a firm and adequate knowledge of the merits of 
the object of such devotion : 


6. Contrast: dat fa weirdt aera | Far HAT Waa | 


we eae AateA farqarat i 

arr at og aTfrs GIT | AT THA MATT ATT | 

aadt at fraaaent | aazaT Ft I 

remitfr or | HAMTAAT ATA STE | 

saraiat atte t Bfer ga | (Pdnesvari ix, 465-67) 
—(the Marathi anuvdda of Jidnadeva in the 13th century) . 
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WAYS: Ie: Sel frat wfeafeda 1 (MOAT i.107) 

Madhva speaks of three different types of devotees: (1) Uttama- 
Bhaktas (2) Madhyama and (3) Adhama, according to the 
nature and intensity of devotion characteristic of them (BT 
XI.2.42-45). He insists further that devotion, to be impregnable, 


must be guarded against the insidious influences of various 
forms of anti-Theistic tendenvies : 


Hraraal frst aT TAT 
aTeafaat Teagt AaeIaTT UT TI 
mgaiafarata: aquaey wa F 
aerarrer farat a sar udsfaet AAT: | 
vafadtat at afaa: at afaafiia fafeaat 
(MbhTN 1. 113-15) 
| | Bhakti, then, is the outcome of a profound admiration for 
Divine majesty coupled with a spontaneous love and regard for 
i the Supreme,jIt cannot be dissociated from knowledge. But 
this knowledge of God is not the cold intellectual apprehension (of Reality. 
“ It isa vivid perception of the Supreme Reality as the pivot of 
one’s own reality, consciousness and bliss (wearsdtfarqfatafd) 


(with the utmost warmth of love and attraction for one’s own Bimba that 
a the soul is capable of. 


Bhakti of the right kind isthus a blend of both knowledge 
and love : 


ame wferarrad sfecatafadtad | 
amreaa fact aa afeafeafattad 
qarercarraterat farsreat arerit gar 
(AV iii.4.41) 
-. Jiiana is a constituent of Bhakti. For this reason, the latter is 
| very often referred to as “Jnana” itself in the Sastras. | Where, 
however, the distinctive aspect of attachment is sought to be 
emphasized, their fusion is designated by the term “Bhakti” ; but 
they are basically aspects of the same thing, even as mediacy 
and immediacy are but the integral aspects of knowledge. 
Texts in Scripture which refer to Jfiana as the means of release— 
have, therefore, to be interpreted as inclusive of the aspect of 
love also. If this basic affinity between the two is properly 
understood and keptin mind, much of the controversy regard- 
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ing the claims of Bhakti and Jfiana to ,be regarded as the. 
immediate means of release would vanish} Madhva has shown 
ably that they are but the different facets of the same approach 
with more or less an interpenetrative content. | 


He insists further that due regard must be paid to the 


principle of Taratamya (gradation) in respect of the nature 
and extent of devotion to be practised towards the hierarchy of 


devotees of the Supreme among the gods and men : — hk 


aRAaT aquatvafe feasted 

waaay aqufeacdipterarea: 

Tapas see equa ofeat afeq ui (AV iii.4.4) 
wat fart vo afc: agaaay carfag 

aaa Bea Tea 

TAY TaTHA Ag: AeaTa Tal ear | 

arate aad fasta: (AV iii.3.31) 


TARATAMYA 


Taratamya or gradational approach in the practice of Bhakti 
is anecessary element of the doctrine of Bhakti as propounded 
by Madhva. The devotional homage to the gods and the sages 
in the spiritual hierarchy is not a matter of courtesy. It is a 
must. The Devas occupy a special position in the government of 
God’s universe as ‘Tattvabhimanis’ with special cosmic juris- 
diction delegated to them. Copious details regarding the 
nature of this hierarchy, their distinctive spheres of control 
and ‘abhimana’ over psycho-physical principles of the micro- 
cosm and the macrocosm, the bearing of the role ofmembers of 
this hierarchy on the implementation of the Sadhanas by 
human beings have all been brought into relief in Madhva’s 
commentaries on the Upanisads and other works with appro- 
priate authorities from a wide range materials collected from 
many ancient forgotten and fading sources of the Paficaratra 
and other literature, for the first time. These introduce us to an 
entirely new and fascinating domain of thought regarding the 
interrelation between the world of men and world of the gods. 
It is a subject which no other commentator on the 
Prasthanatraya has worked out so thoroughly and exhaustively 
as Madhva. On the basis of these materials, he holds that devo- 
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tion to God depends crucially on the grace of the Devas who 
are His greatest devotees (Deva vdva sarvaprakasah). They are 
the highest order of Jfianayogis and our direct superiors, 
protectors, guides and Gurus. We cannot even think of God 
without their grace. It is they who inspire our minds along 
right lines and turn them Godward and enable us to know 
and worship Him by their presiding activity over the sense 
organs, mind, buddhi etc. and bring our Sadhanas to fruition. 
They are the immediate Bimbas (transmitters of Divine light) 
of aspiring souls in their hierarchic order ending with Mukhya- 
Prana who in his turn is the highest ‘Adhikari’ of Upasana,? 
among the gods. The members of the hierarchy ending with 
Mukhya-Prana have a direct role to play in the spiritual field. 
While helping and guiding humanity in its Sadhanamarga, they 
put forth their own intensive Sadhanas in and through it. 
Theirs is naturally the highest order of Sadhanas extending 
over many Kalpas. (For details see my BSPC Vol. III. pp. 
547-49.) Any scheme of Bhakti which does not include in its 
scope the gods, rsis and other superior beings, according to 
Taratamya, is bound to be futile. 

He has thus brought about a remarkable integration 
between the supposedly endless Polytheism of the Hindu scrip- 
tures (from the Vedas down to the Puranas) with the funda- 
mental Monotheism of rational philosophy with the help of 
the concept of Taratamya in which each of the Devatas has his 
meed of honor without being mistaken for the one superior to 
him or displacing him. 

Madhva distinguishes three stages of Bhakti : (1) that which 
precedes Paroksajiiana (mediate knowledge of the Deity), (2) 
one that follows it, and (3) a third that comes after direct real- 
isation (Aparoksajnana) and wins the absolute grace (atyartha- 
prasada) of the Lord. It is this finalstage of Bhakti that fully 
mainfests, by the grace of God, the true relationship that exists 
between the Jiva and Brahman and completes the fulfilment 
of realization viz. the full manifestation and enjoyment of the 


7. AVATARS THA: TACT VE: MITA TES Ta TF UPHTAt | 
AAMT AAA AUT: HAT HATO: ATT 
(MbATN 1.14) 
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intrinsic bliss of one’s own self and the Majesty of the Lord. 
These three stages of Bhakti have been designated by Jaya- 
tirtha as Pakvabhakti, Paripakvabhakti and Ati-Paripakva- 
bhakti. The last one is an end in itself (VS, p.605). These have 
been most impressively described by Madhva himself as rising 
to a crescendo of ineffable joy. 


ARAT ATA Act Asa: cat sfezcaawa ar 
dat afetcadt afea: Aa cara gaefaon 1 
(AV iii.4. adhi.5-6) 

Hereis a very striking and an almost unique feature of Madhva’s 
philosophy of Bhakti, whose inspiration may be traced in the 
writings of the Mystics of Maharashtra and the Gosvamis of 
the Caitanya school. It views sublime Bhakti, not as a means to 
an end, but as an end in ttself. The light of Bhakti shines brightly, 
not only on this side of release but on the other shore of 
Moksa as well. For the relation between the individual soul and the 
Supreme Being 1s not something that 1s snapped in release. For, this 
relation is not something that is extrinsic to the nature of the 
soul and imposed from outside by Upadhis, as in the Advaita 
system. It is to Madhva, a sacred relation that holds geod for 
all time ; something that is rooted in the very nature and being 
(svariipa) of the soul. Its destruction would mean the destruc- 
tion of the Jiva. It is a unique relation, a spiritual bond which 
is indestructible. It is the relation which the great Tamil 
poetsaint Fayumanavar so well puts as : Enru nan anru ni; 
un adimai allavo® Mukti is merely the shaking off of what is 
extrinsic to one’s nature and reposing in one’s own intrinsic 
nature. The intrinsic spiritual relation between the human 
spirit and God is so dynamic in its magnetism that the 
attraction of the latter becomes more fully manifested in 
release than in Samsara. Indeed, it breaks through and finds 
expression there in a thousand ways which are beyond our 


8. “I and Thou are coeval . 
But then am I not your slave all the while 
Cr. fact farcarat Faeeaaraerat agat at facerfa ara t 
aerd asqafa frretat ge wread Fata UI 
(Katha Up. ii. 2.13) 


999 
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understanding and analysis from ‘here’. Surely, it is not open 
to us, in Sarhsara, to peep into the released state and try to des- 
cribe in detail the behavior of the blessed ones in release, to- 
wards the Lord or towards one another. That state of blessed- 
ness is obviously something beyond our comprehension in its 
richness and glory. (See my BSPC, III, p. 357). 

It is what the Bhdgavata Purana refers to as the intrinsic devo- 
tion of God-intoxicated souls like Sanaka, who feel a natural 
bond of attraction to the Lord and go on practising Bhakti 
even after Siddhi (Moksa) : 

areas Haat frat ae | 

gaaegat afad, sera aft: i (1.7.10) 
and who decline even the special status of Sayujya and other 
forms of Mukti and are quite content with their Joy of devo- 
tional surrender (dtmanivedana) 

warerat F eeata Ffaq (Bhag iii.25.34) 
ee * cRGA | 
aaart 7 qefa * * * (Op. cit. 11.29.13) 

Madhva himself in the supreme mood of his ecstatic devo- 
tion of this kind gives expression to this same exalted feeling at 
the conclusion of his Mahabharata Tatparya Nirnaya, thereby 
giving us a glimpse of the ripe maturity of his true devotion to 
the Lord : 

a aarargy: adatetaatad: | 
Maat iat wate fret cor: FET 1 


Discussing the position and status of Bhaktias the means to 
liberation in Madhva’s philosophy, Dr. K. Narain has held 
that ‘“‘the description of Bhakti as available in Madhva litera- 
ture makes it clear that in this system it does not acquire that 
supreme status which is expected froma doyen of the Bhakti movement” 
(Critique of Madhva Refutation of Sankara Vedanta, p. 335). He 
admits that ‘‘Sankara’s contribution to Bhakti as a means to 
knowledge is not so great, because of the inferior position 
that Bhakti occupies in his philosophy, as according to Sankara, 
it 18 possible only in the Vyavaharika plane and is conceivable 
only as preparatory to the acquisition of knawledge and not as 
a final instrument in the attainment of liberation”. 
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“Though slightly superior and a little higher in step to the 
place accorded to it in Sankara’s scheme, Bhakti remains inferior 
to Knowledge which is recognized as the final means of evoking 
the benediction of the Lord. The occasional references to know- 
ledge as a means of liberation in the works of Madhva and _ his 
followers create a feeling that the Madhva philosophers were 
over-conscious of not degrading the position of knowledge, 
probably due to the fear of indirectly establishing the futility 
of philosophical investigation. Both Madhva and Jayatirtha 
mention several times that knowledge is the only instrument of 
evoking God’s grace. The utility of Bhakti only consists in its 
being causative in the production of knowledge through Upa- 
sana consisting of Ssravana, manana and dhyana of the real 
nature and qualities of [gvara. Thus, Bhakti is a second step in the 
ladder that leads to Moksa, where the fourth step is knowledge’ 
(pp. 334-36) . 

This is a very superficial estimate of the place of Bhakti in 
Madhva Siddhanta and it is not based on a close first-hand 
knowledge of all that Madhva and his commentator have said 
in their works on the subject of Bhakti. Dr. Narain’s reference 
to Bhakti in Madhva’s system as the ‘‘second step in the lad- 
der” of spirityal Sadhana confirms this.2 He seems to be totally 
unaware of the fact that there are two distinct phases of Bhakti 
in Madhva’s system, one operating at the Sadhana or fprepara- 
tory level and the other at the Sadhya or the fulfilment-level of 
Moksa itself : 

RITA «Aa AT Faelait | 

ag maaan a fatatata at aa: i 

(Madhva, BSB iv.4.21) 

In fact, no other Vedantin than Madhva has given expression 
to his firm faith in the indispensability of Bhakti not only in 
achieving liberation from bondage but in its continuation in 
the lives of the Muktas as an expression of the blissful fruition 
of their earlier stages of Sadhana Bhakti: 

THAT Waa: TAT eaTaATAATRAT | 

ated a qaet aveat saat aad aid I 


9. ‘Bhakti’ mentioned inthe second phase as an icciee Meine oe i 
Jayatirtha’s TP on which Dr. Narain evidently relies, is only the preparatory 
Bhakti. See p. 376 unte. 
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amit qadt afer zarnnvat fartaaq | 
aaatstt aaa fread aatafacranteaa: uu 
(GT, Introduction) 


‘‘Pleased with the initial Bhakti of the Jivas, the Lord 
bestows on them firm knowledge of His nature and attributes. 
He then reveals Himself. Thereafter He inspires them with still 
more intensive devotion and after showing Himself to the 
Bhaktas He cuts the knot of their Prakrtic bondage. In the re- 
leased state also, the Jivas remain under the Lord’s control 
imbued with unalloyed devotion to Him’’. 

It may be pointed out here that Madhva is the only Vais- 
nava philosopher who has categorically held that the goddess 
Sri who holds the unique position of being Nityamukta and 
Samana (having semi-parity with the Lord) in his system, re- 
mains the most ardent devotee of the Lord from eternity. He 
also refers in his GB to the existence of ‘“‘Ekantabhaktas” who 
prefer to be Bhaktas instead of Sayujya-Muktas. The existence 
of such altruistic devotees has been adduced by Madhva as 
evidence of Svartiipataratamya in the state of Moksa as well.!° 

Dr. Narain’s inference that the occasional references to 
Knowledge as a means of liberation in the works of Madhva 
and his followers was probably due to the fear of denigrating 
philosophical investigation is also off the mark. It will be seen 
from the passages quoted by Madhva in his GT and elsewhere 
that philosophical investigation (jujfdsa@) consistiny of Sravana, 
manana etc., has not been denied its place of importance and 
value as Anga of Dhyana. 

The purpose of philosophical investigation or Jijfiasa accord- 
ing to Madhva is to remove the obstacles to Aparoksajfiana, 
such as ignorance of the subject and doubts and misconceptions 
regarding the truth and the import of Sastras. Sravana gives 
rise to correct knowledge of Para and Aparatattvas and reflec- 


10. Read: fe areas & Rang ‘arcafeas faroraeats F TATA (Bhag 11.15.48) 
qarerat 4 epeafa Sfaq (IIT. 25. 24) 
wacaayd | aaa a Te ufet (III. 29.13) 
tht qirrrafrewaratt dat ur cet afieearafs a wala gudteretriafa 
waafresat eafrerrat ea ? (MadhvaGB II. 52) 
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tion helps to fix the import of Srutis beyond doubt and_ vacilla- 
tion : 

sonferdt aaMfardateaianttaatrate: (Madhva, BSB III.3,42) 

As an exponent of Bhakti-Siddhaiuta, Madhva is quite firm 
in his position that not even the power of Jiiana can, by _ itself 
and independently of the grace of God, confer liberation! 
while such grace is itself not arbitrary, but takes into account 
the deserts of the seeker : 

«etconad oft faat atreaaraaista eqreafaa: seattle fe safer 
(AV i.1.1) 
at aTITaTAAa Fate: AT at faa WAITS: at wafererar 
ade! (BSB i.1.1) 
farreerarrarael aaa | ASAT 1 (AV I.1.1) 

Raising the question of what purpose can possibly be served 
by the continuation of Bhakti even after Moksa has been attained, 
Madhva answers that such continuation of Bhakti in the life of 
the released souls is not at all to be looked upon as a means to 
some other end. Jt is an end in itself. 

mearracaena afertaa aaqy | (GT IIL, Introduction) 

It is the welling up of the supreme felicity of self-realization 
and God-realization. As we have already seen, Jayatirtha 
refers to three stages of Bhakti in the ascending order. Of 
these, Pakvabhakti (ripe devotion) is the means of acquiring 
knowledge of God. The other disciplines of Sravana and 
Manana just pave the way for it. Similarly, Paripakva-Bhakti 
(riper devotion) is the means of direct vision of the Lord and 
not Dhyana, as such, which is only the means to achieve such 
astate of Paripakvabhakti. Lastly, Ati-Paripakva-bhakti (mel- 
lowed devotion) consists in the welling up of the spiritual joy 
of communion with the Lord. The visioning of the Lord as 
one’s Bimbaripa paves the way for this final beatitude of 
Sadhyanandaphalanubhava, through Paripakvabhakti. (Jaya- 
urtha, GT Nydyadipikd) . 

One wonders what more Dr. Narain would require to be 
Said to satisfy his expectations, by any doyen of the Bhakti 


i a 


11, genre raurrfzeren tafe eA TATETTATOT BRAT: TAHT: | 


(Nym iti, 9.) 
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movement, on the supreme place of Bhakti throughout the 
Sadhana and the Sadhya levels of Bhakti-Siddhanta. 

Only the Lord’s grace has the power to rend the veil of 
Bhavaripajifiana which stands between the Jiva and the Lord 
concealing His face from the devotee and prevents the full 
manifestation of the bliss of Moksa : 

aqara sadt ge ay stfafeas feat 1 
ATM SeaT AT TASeaT TAT II 
waoeat Fat TeAeatieHt TE | 
aryey ateqedt aafa gearaa: uo (BT X.94.1-15) 

Madhva has done some hard thinking on the interrelation 
between Jiiana and Bhakti. He does not make them water- 
tight compartments or mutually exclusive Sadhanas. His 
special contribution lies in integrating them into a single 
mould of love of God founded on an adequate understanding 
of His majesty. His definition of Bhakti as : 

ARAMA Tas: Tacisfeary : cat afrafefa stad: * * * (Mbh. T.N.) 
makes a beautiful synthesis of the two major ingredients of 
Bhakti viz., a profound awareness of the Lord’s majesty coupl- 
ed with a deep sense of one’s eternal gratitude for His beni- 
ficence, and an inborn magnetic attraction to Him (sneha). 
‘Mahatmyajfiana’ and ‘sneha’ are integral aspects of it : 

ataeaa fariat agafeafcafadtaa 
aie afeaarread afeaatafadtad (AV. III.4 adhi. 6) 


In view of their inseparable union in Bhakti, the Srutis and 
Smrtis sometimes refer to either of them as the means of libera- 
tion by way of partial indication of the other constituent by 
the given one through EkadeSena ekadeéilaksana.12 


12. Read: afeHa WA Fa Fa TMA Alerataacayead, da aa, srafate 
gaa afardia, AeA ga: ? arpa | arrer afer | ATES 
ayant fe wfrafegaay | adit art aatate cater: | ger Sareea firerrerotarer- 
ferret wate | 

TaIIt We—aeafa, F a war area fade: serfearfeaaeait 
aut wafa, car a frost afeafcafadtad | a Mert waaal aa chai 
TUPAC ATT | TIT, aoreeTTIAT afaate fers afe | 

aa afacart aera aat wfeare eariseecantt eter ware AIT 
apa TasAa, TZ wAEW 1 (VS, p. 604. 605) 
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This should dispose of Dr. Narain’s supposition that Madhva 
was held back by the statutory recognition accorded to Jfiana in 
the Upanisadas as the sole means of liberation from giving that 
place of honor to Bhakti, as behoved a doyen of the Bhakti 
movement. What Madhva has done in reality is not to fight 
shy of Jfiana or minimize its importance but to disabuse the 
notion of apparent rivalry between the two and fuse them toge- 
ther into a single mould. 

Sankara as a “‘Jfianan-moksa-vadi’’ introduced his Brahmajiia- 
navada and the sublation of bondage by jfiana under cover of 
‘atak’ in the first Sutra. Ramanuja’s interpretation of ‘atah’ did 
not dislodge it by giving a distinct meaning to it indepen- 
dently of “atha’’ and justifying the need for inquiry into 
Brahman. 

It was Madhva who replaced Sankara’s theory that liberation 
is to be attained by jfiana alone with its natural corollary, in 
Sankara’s sense, of the unreality of bondage and enthroned in 
its place the doctrine of the reality of bondage and its removal, 
in the last analysis, by the grace of God alone,—in the con- 
summation of which, knowledge of the majesty of God plays a 
vital part as a constitutive element of Bhakti and _ is, therefore, 
quite necessary and important but never by dispensing with 
Bhakti : 


FN. Contd. from p. 404. 

“In this Sastra, wherever it is stated that Jiiana is the means of Moksa, 
it must be understood that Bhakti is also conveyed by it through secondary 
significatory power of the word. This is because of the intimate relationship 
which exists between them, insofar as Jfiana is a constituent factor of Bhakti 
which has been defined as a blend of knowledge of the Lord’s majesty coup- 
led with an absorbing love (sneha) for Him. This part and whole relationship 
between them explains the implicit reference by one constituent factor to the 
other by way of ‘‘Ekadefa-ekadeSilaksanasambandha, 

Secondly, this association of sublime love of God forms a specific aspect 
of Jiidna. Hence this blending of the two as a whole is designated as ‘‘Bhakti’” 
by way of ‘Ajahallaksanda’ (part put for the whole). Accordingly, the terms 
Jiiana and Bhakti do duty for each other also—when only one of them is 
spoken of as the means of Moksa. 

When both Jfidna and Bhakti are together mentioned as means of Moksa, 
the latter is to be construed primarily as love of God (sneha) by surrendering 


4 Part of its composite sense.” (Tr). 
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ait aardaerer feat fasypratad: 
afiqdeed fe faarara faeitad i (AV i.1.1) 


By doiny equitable Justice to jfiana and Bhakti, Madhva has 
completely fulfilled the highest expectations of a Theistic inter- 
preter of Vedanta, in restoring the doctrine of Bhakti and 
Divine grace to their rightful place and proper perspective in 
the texts and traditions of Prasthanatraya. 

In fairness to the wide coverage given by Madhva to all the 
relevant aspects of the question and his forthright stand ‘‘Yato 
Narayanaprasddam rte namoksah and ‘‘Na Harim vind jfhanasvabhavato 
"pi syan muktih kasydpi hi kvacit’’ one expects all those who may 
desire to evaluate his contribution to the doctrine of Bhakti in 
the Vedanta as the highest means of liberation to take all the 
facts on which he has taken his stand and arrived at his conclu- 
sion into their most careful consideration before pronouncing 
their opinion—which Dr. Narain has failed to do. 


13. areraradt fe areare aaa | ‘arrat Waa HATTA Hlah:’ EeaTle 
aaa | arent g fefarq—franted a1 fas a atrat anata Eft TAIT 
MCAT ANB: CATA AAAAT | ATABLACIATA: A GAARAEA: | 


Waret ATA qeat-fawg: (Jayatirtha, NS p. 17).On this topic see my forth- 
coming work “Readings from the Nydyasudha of Sri Jayatirtha.”’ 


CHAPTER XLIX 


DHYANA AND ITS PLACE 


MADHVA accepts the position of many Scriptural texts that 
direct perception of God (AparoksadarSana) alone is the proximate 
cause of release from Samsara : Cf: ‘gseaaq ¢ ead’; ‘Gat Tea: Tea 
era ; ‘THAT CATT MAT HeAa feat * * gos | ada’ * * * 
But inasmuch as God is essentially incomprehensible (avyakta) 
in the fulness of His majesty, He cannot be visualized save by 
His favor (BS iii.2:23-27). Once favorably inclined, He reveals 
Himself (vivrnute taniim svaém) in any subtle form. The grace of 
God, which is the ultimate means of realizing Him, can only 
be obtained by prolonged contemplation (nididhydsana) of His 
perfections with steadiness and devotion to the best of one’s 
capacity. Such contemplation of the Divine presupposes a pre- 
liminary study of the Scriptures (fravana) , which has then to be 
supplemented by deep thinking or reflection (manana) in order 
to clear the mind of all uncertainty and misconceptions that 
may be lurking there from time immemorial and whose presence 
will retard the constancy and flow of devotion. Hence the need 
for systematic philosophic inquiry and logical .ascertainment of 
truth (jijfdsa or vicdra). The special attention given by Madhva 
philosophers to dialectic establishment of their Siddhanta and 
the refutation of rival theories has, thus, to be understood in 
the light of an indispensable necessity imposed by the very con- 
ditions of philosophic inquiry. It is not inspired by a love of 
controversy as such or a desire to find fault with others. 

The knowledge acquired by study and stabilized by manana 
is then made the basis of steady contemplation : 


qeat AcaT Tat say aaarafaraat 
aed a Toy aMa weaMATT Ul (Madhva, BSB iii.3.43) 
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This combination of gravana, manana and nididhyasana is ter- 
med ‘‘Jijfiasa”. The last stage of the inquiry rnay take the form 
of Dhyana or contemplation : afafeartteramedta: (TP iii.3.52) , 
of certain chosen attributes of God or a profound rumination 
over the truths of Sastras (Sastrabhyadsa) whose import has been 
definitely settled : favifaca samfem aaratqa—WVS 536b. The con- 
templation of Sastrartha is thus treated by Madhva as an inde- 
pendent form of Upasana,! taught by the Upanisads : tareama- 
saat vata arat alqrea: dfa aq: ( TaittUp 1.9). 


It is pointed out that such study and reflection should be conti- 
nued till all doubts are set at rest. The chosen Guru alone 
would be competent to fix the time-limit up to which they 
should be carried on (NS p. 585). Where such a perfect Guru 
is not available, one may study the original Sastras whose im- 
port has been fixed by authentic persons. 


The study of Sastras is partly also an aid to contemplation. 
The other forms of spiritual discipline are yama, niyama, Gsana, 
pranayama, pratyahéra and dhdrand taught by the Yoga Sastra. 
These are to be treated as accessories to Dhyana. 


Dhyana, defined as afafeartasradta: is virtually the same 
as the state of Samadhi or introspection taught by the Yoga 
system. These three stages of spiritual advance of fravana, 
manana and dhyana correspond to the stages of learning ( pdan- 
ditya), reflection (mauna) and introspection (brahmanya) re- 
ferred to in the famous Upanisadic text : 


ae WET: fret fafa aria fot) ata oftect a fafaera 
afraid a att a fafteva? aren: (Brh Up iii.5.1). 


1. On this point See BSPC III, pp. 204-206. 


2. Madhva has pointedly rejected the view accepted by most of the 
modern scholars and translators of the Upanisad that ‘ta Brahmin should 
become disgusted with learning” (Hume Thirteen Principal Upanisads, p. 112). 
He points out} (GB ii. 52) that if a turning away in mental aversion (vatrdg ya) 
from qqfvecq, Aled and AY had been intended to be conveyed by the text, it 
would have used the proper grammatical case : Whsarq fafaer (Pan ii. 3.28). 
That apart, itis absurd to suggest that true Jidnins would ever get tired of 
or fed up with hearing, knowing and reflecting more and more about God : 
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afe aaa ea | oT ata wTaeferat facfeadafa wypssrares 
aay | TT Av acad Bs ea, AEA AACTacaTa | 

It is interesting to note that Sankara also in his GB (ii. 11) has cited the 
BrhUp text in a sense which is fully in agreement with Madhva’s. See 


Sankara BSB iii. 4. 47. (Cf. also: Theat ofteaarammadt fafar fared 
wesat | (Anandagiri on above). But see S. GB. II, 52. 


CHAPTER L 


PRATIKOPASANA 


THERE are numerous texts in the Aranyakas and Ubpanisads 
which prescribe the meditation of any physical, adhidatva or 
other principles as Brahman : 

‘ATA waa, ‘Fat TaleTad wTHcea:’, ‘arfeat aaicares:’; ‘afacad 
aren sealta’ ; ‘atretacergaraaarete, ‘Aa aaeL ITA ; “ate Tella ATT. 
These numerous identifications of the Gdhibhautika, adhyatma 
and other principles with Brahman through vibhaktisaémdanadhi- 
karanya (case-apposition) very naturally raise the question whe- 
ther they are meant to be taken as a meditation of their identity 
(abhedopasana). The usual answer given to this question is that 
such texts are to be taken as prescribing ‘“‘Pratikopasana” or 
symbolic meditation. For the sake of efficacy of meditation, 
these various objects of meditation are to be ‘treated’ as Brah- 
man, for the nonce. In other words, the idea of Brahman is to 
be mentally superinduced on them, so that they can be viewed 
and meditated upon in an enhanced status. This is Sankara’s 
explanation of what constitutes Pratikopasana : $¢a aa aT 
were, aadisy aeevegearttyy | Ramanuja also agrees with San- 
kara’s interpretation of Pratikopasanas that in respect of such 
Upasanas as aat agieqadta it is not Brahman that is the true 
object of meditation, but only the mind and other objects and 
that as it is conducive to prosperity to look upon and treat the 
inferior as superior, as in looking upon the King’s servant as 
the King, even so, for purpose of meditation, the mind and 
other objects are to be meditated upon as Brahman.} 


1. TAGS AT aicarrey: | qqHrse ravegfeereqama wate, war yaret 
wagice; —(Vedantadipa i.) v. 1. 5 
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Madhva’s views are quite different here. He refuses to coun- 
tenance the idea of any superinduction of Brahma-drsfi on any 
Pratika, however sacred or exalted it may be: 4 yat® a fg @: 1 ATT 
FAAMAA KATAT Wea F Tal Tarafee: erat 1 (BSB iv.1.4) 

The proper way of Updasana of any Pratika is to meditate on 
Brahman as being present in it: fag, awacdtatadt amy (BSB 
iv.1.4). It is but natural to expect the Mystic way of speaking 
in regard to so profound a subject-matter as God-realization and 
the means thereof, in the Aranyakas and the Upanisads which are 
noted for their love of secrecy and esotericism : 

qurerfrar ga fe tar: seaerfam: (AA ii.4.3) 
Even in the writings of modern Mystics, the tendency to resort 
to Mystic modes of expression is not rare. Madhva derives’ the 
key to the proper interpretation of the subject of Pratikopasana 
in Vedanta from the famous passage of the Aitareya Aranyaka 
(iii. 2. 3) which he quotes in his works :? 

ud Ga agg Heed Alaa cant aeaia:, vd waat SRMT:, Ta- 
wea fafa, caaTaTe, TAATY, UaATgeTY, Tay TAIT TATA | 
It is interesting to note that the expression Had occurring 
in the above passage has been explained by Sankara also in his 
commentary on BS i. 1.25 as “Updasana”. This shows that 
Madhva represents correctly and faithfully the genuine tradition of the 
Vedic and Upanisadic Seers in regard to the principles and technique of 
Brahmopdsanda. 

While repudiating the view that the Pratika should be me- 
ditated upon as “Atman” Sankara and Ramanuja are ready not 
only to condone but to approve of a conscious super-induction 
of the idea of the Upasya (Brahman) on the object chosen for 
meditation on the ground that it would serve to enhance the 
status of the Pratika. But while such meditation may enhance 
the status of the Pratika, it would almost certainly lower the 
status of Brahman; for in allowing ourselves to think of and 
meditate ona limited object or symbol as God, there is a great 
danger of spiritual fall. There will be no escaping the fact that 


2. ‘It is this Paramatman indeed that the votaries of Rg Veda meditate 
upon in the great Uktha, the Adhvaryus in the fire, the Chandogas in the 
Mahivrata;. Him in Heaven, in the Akasa, in the waters; t the ogadhis 
and in all beings’. 
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when one meditates upon one thing as another, the identity 
will apply both ways. It is, therefore, flimsy to talk of 
meditating upon any Pratika whatsoever as Brahman : 


ead TaHeA aqara, aqaaiswer fe TTT? 
cet wy waaaa: uu (AV iv.1.4) 


As a true Theist, Madhva feels that he cannot be a party to 
any interpretation of the Sitra ‘wTagheenaig’ (iv. 1.5) which 
will either condone or approve of any conscious superinduction 
of the idea of Brahman on any symbol or Pratika used in medi- 
tation. That will, he feels, be a virtual sanction of idolatry : 


THY Feg TaTEt at eat FT Adar! 
aeateded Aery eft aafaat wae ui (AV iv.1.3) 


No Christian missionary could have been more critical of the 
profanity of idol worship than Madhva has been here. For 
these and other reasons, Madhva discards the interpretation 
given by Sankara and Ramanuja for this Sitra (iv.1.5) and 
finds a better interpretation for it by treating it as constituting 
a new adhikarana. According to his interpretation, the Supreme 
Being should always be meditated upon as Brahman i.e. as a 
being endowed with infinite attributes and as transcending all. 


In meditating on Brahman the devotee may concentrate on 
one or more attributes of Divinity according to his capacity. 
The highest number of attributes open to human comprehen- 
sion is four,? though the Scriptures posit an infinite number of 
attributes of the Supreme Being. (Human) souls that cannot 
concentrate on more than one attribute are termed ‘“*I'rna- 
Jivas’? by Madhva. The range of attributes upon which — super- 


3. Cf. ‘‘There are only two attributes of God of which we, humans, 
have any knowledge at all. The being of God is not however confined within 
the limits of hurnan experience. Our knowledge of God is real so far as it 
goes. But reality is beyond us. There are an infinite number of other aspects 
of the Deity along which we cannot travel, since we are restricted to two 
lines of approach only, viz., mind and matter.” (W.G. Bond, Three Things 
That Matter—Religion, Philosophy and Science, p. 73, Watts, London.) 
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human souls like the gods* and the Rsis can meditate is much 
wider and only the fourfaced Brahma can meditate on most of 
them : 

aferarre oretft araed, gtvat: | 

qa ACUN:, TAT cafaaret: 

seq: * * * (Anu-Bhasya, iii. 4) 

This sort of contemplative correlation and sublimation of 
both positive and negative attributes of the Divine Being is 
known as “‘Gunopasamhara’’, It is the subject matter of BS 
iii, pada 3. 

Ua TT aaalqrarairay AAT: | 
aafeaa wraraea:* * * (Madhva, BSB iii. 3.6) 

Madhva says further that among all the attributes of Brah- 
man to be meditated upon the attribute of ‘‘Bhimatva”, in- 
finitude, is the chief one which is to- be meditated upon in 
unison with the other attributes like dnanda.In other words, each 
one of the attributes of Brahman chosen for meditation is to be 
viewed as infinite in range and content. The Upanisads represent 
Brahman as Bhima and Pirna in every respect and emphasize 
the contemplation of this distinctive aspect as the source of the 
highest spiritual realization : a 4 war aga Tet Ganfeat, qa Fay 
(ChanUp vii 23). 

Human intelligence may be unable to form a precise idea of 
theinfiniteness of any attribute of God. The conception of such 
infinitude may also differ according to different levels of compre- 
hension. There is however nothing to feel absolutely sceptic 
about forming some idea of what it would be like within the limits 
of our own understanding. Jayatirtha gives us an example. 
Though infinite is the number of years and the number of months 


ee 

4. According to Madhva, the Brahmasiltras as ‘‘Para-Vidya” are meant 
for the benefit of the gods also. Hence, the details therein, of Gunopasarh- 
hara by them also. Reference to the mode of Laya of the gods preparatory 
to their release (BS iv. 2. 1-16) as interpreted by Madhva, which V.S. 
Ghate finds unaccountable, is also to be similarly accounted for. As the BS 
discuss the fitness and the right of the ‘“‘gods” to Brahmavidya (i. 3: 33) 
these other questions concerning their Sadhana and goal, raised by Madhva, 
should cause no surprise ! 
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that must have gone by since the world began, we are still 
able to conceive of some difference in the infinitude of these 
two ideas of infinitude. The same is the case with the different 
conceptions of the infinite attributes of God which different 
Adhikarins are able to form, (See my BSPC III. pp. 471-73.) 


CHAPTER LI 


BIMBOPASANA 


AS already pointed out, the eternal and intimate relation in 
which individual souls stand to the Paramatman is conceived 
by Madhva as a distinctive metaphysical relation of constant 
dependence of the Jivas on Brahman, not merely in respect of 
their external outfit of body and senses etc., but even in regard 
to their very being and becoming. This relation, it has been 
stated already, is something that is intrinsic to the very nature 
of the souls and has nothing physical about it. It is diffcult to 
express it in terms of any other relation within our empirical 
grasp. The term “‘Bimbapratibimbabhava” (Original and Reflec- 
tion) which has been suggested for it by Madhva, is to be taken 
as the nearest parallel to it in our experience. It 7s not, however, 
to be taken literally as depending on any external factor or condition 
(Upadhi), as in the Advaita school, which would at once 
render it a conditioned relation and, therefore, terminable. It 
is to Madhva an indissoluble and perpetual relation (svar ipasam- 
bandha). It isa relation of intrinsic dependence of the Jiva 
and its essential characteristics of reality, consciousness and 
bliss. It is coeval with the Jiva (ataarrardt)? and becomes fully 
manifested in release. ‘The bondage of Samsara is itself due to this 
relation being missed by the Jiva and his becoming obscured by 
a false sense of independence in respect of his Satta, pratit: and 
pravrtti. No wonder that among the various forms of Upasana, 
the meditation on the Bimba-Form of the Lord has been 
Stressed by Madhva as the sine qua non of Aparoksa : 
anste waa eafarqedta wad ataaft (VV iii. 3) 

a 

1. This expression is actually used in BS ii. 3. 30. On the various inter- 


Pretations of this Siitra according to Sankara and Madhva see my BSPC 
. 3. pp, 232-233, 
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Madhva’s commentator gives an example. Moksa is attain- 
able only after ‘death’. But that does not mean that one gets 
Moksa at the time of any death at random from among the in- 
numerable ones through which one has to pass in the course of 
one’s transmigratory career. The same is the case with Bimbo- 
pasana as the requisite of Moksa. The conception of Bimbo- 
pasana and Bimbaparoksa may well be considered to fall under 
the domain of Mystic communion between God and soul in 
Madhva’s religious philosophy. By its very name, it is a con- 
summation which is beyond discursive thought, for elucidation. 
The “‘Bimba” form is defined as that form of the Lord in the 
heart of which the Jiva is the pratibimba: 

gieeat at gata: stat acifafaraa: | 
Wet aad lat: at FT HaHa SAAT Il (BT xis 27.2) 


CHAPTER LII 


PLACE OF GRACE IN REDEMPTION 


ACCORDING to Madhva, this knowledge of God is not a mere 
intellectual realization of the Deity. It is more a feeling of deep 
attraction and attachment arising from the knowledge of 
Bimbapratibimbabhava between God and soul and sustained 
by a sense of spontaneous attraction and affection flowing from 
it. Hence, in Bhakti, there is the element of knowledge and 
attachment combined. In the last analysis, then, it is not pure 
knowledge that puts anend to the bondage of souls, but the 
grace of God in gracious acceptance of the’souls’s surrender. It ts 
Divine grace that plays the most decisive role in the final deliverance af 
the souls, according to Madhva. On this point he differs consider- 
able from other Vedantins, particularly Absolutists to whom it 
is knowledge per se that constitutes the highest means of release. 
Madhva derives his idea from the Srutis, which emphasize, in 
addition to knowledge, the importance of “‘vision”” and “‘grace 
of God falling on the individual” : 

arg aya AA AeA: aeia are faaIe AY TAM (KathaUp. i. 2.23) 

The difference is due to the difference in the conception of 
the origin of bondage. The Advaitic conception of bondage as 
the outcome of a mysterious ignorance concealing the nature of 
Atman, which is automatically destroyed by the dawn of know- 
ledge of the Atman and its essential identity with Brahman : 
waa fradaa, leaves no room for any kind of personal in- 
tervention of a Deity or His grace, in the termination of this 
ignorance. It is within the power and competence of knowledge 
(alone) to destory ignorance, just as it is within the competence 
of light to destroy darkness. Once this ignorance 1s destroyed, 
the spirit of man shines forth in its pristine form, as a matter of 


course : andaraaerfa: (Sriharsa); frqfracat HEA TAA TAT AETT 
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(Citsukha, Tattva-pradipikd, p. 390). There is, thus, no scope 
for the intervention of Divine grace in the accomplishment of 
Avidyanivftti, as such : 

TA Y, MACaMTATITaT Aaa farce ? + araraarerarasg:| 
TAT YTS: wey Oe OE MST | eaarar fe Seal ol 
fravacay 1 (VS, p. 18) 

This is the strict metaphysical position of the Advaita accept- 
ed by theolder writers. But later writers have been obliged to 
relax its uncompromising rigidity and make a compromise with 
Theistic tendencies by conceding some sort of a remote connec- 
tion of knowledge with grace. Accordingly, grace is required 
to create a “‘taste for Advaita” 

grataered Garaeaaraat | (Khandana, i. p.214) 

This is a very unsatisfactory position. As a Theist, Madhva 
naturally opposes such devious pleas. The theory of Brahma- 
jfianavada has got to be abandoned as metaphysically unten- 
able. And with it goes the dogma aman fradeq. We come 
back to the position that the vision of God and His grace are 
both necessary : ‘aedad Aad” | ‘Aseeda: =aarqacaafa’ 1 A proper 
harmonization of these Srutis will lead to the acceptance 
of grace as the most potent factor in achieving deliver- 
ance. Taking his stand on both the groups of texts, Madhva 
argues a strong case for the necessity of Divine grace. No man, 
says he, can be saved by the sheer power of his own knowledge: 

x * * BUCA giz faari 
aiaeantadista carafea: weanfa fe tafe (AV i.1.1) 
Jayatirtha throws great light on this point : 
areata: Bacar Aleat Tea, AT ATATHTa ST | FH, HTacaatTcaTeTahs 
(TP iii.3.49): 
faatal ata alaremleaaeacaaramatana fag, stad 


ATA | (NS 527) 
All this is because the Divine will itself and not merely a be- 


ginningless ignorance or even Bhdvariipajiana is or can be the 
ultimate explanation of bondage, as has already been explained. 
This idea finds expression in Saiva philosophy also and is 
supported by the BS iii.2.5 and SvetUp vi.16. Ramanuja under 
BS iii.2.4, comes to very near the same position as Madhva' on the 
1. Tatmearany TTETaHeT Hey staer eararfas wi ferafgay 
(Sribhdsya) 
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question of what causes the bondage of souls. But his theory 
does not take us beyond the stage of “‘anddikarmaparampard’’? 
which we shall see, will not be a final explanation of God’s 
concealing or obscuring the self-luminosity of the Jivas. The 
striking syntactic juxtaposition of the words : Pardbhidhydndattu 
tirohitam in BS (iii.2.5) clinches the issue that way. a 
According to Madhva, the Sitra : arqaqgmrd + aaraq | 
(iii.2.19), emphasizes the role of Bhakti in finally manifesting ¢ 
to the Jiva his natural and innate affinity with Brahman as Its | 
Pratibimba. Such knowledge of his true relation to Brahman ' 
“Ties hidden from the understanding of the Jiva, by the will of 
God Himself, (BS iii.2.5) in the state of bondage when it is 
encrusted by Avidya, Kama, Karma, etc. It is by the quality 
of Bhakti (devotion) that the Jiva can rise above these impedi- 
ments and obscurations of its real personality and realize its 
true relationship to God. Madhva understands the simile of 
water (ambuvat) employed by the Sitrakara here as an allusion 
to the quality of clinging consistency of devotion (like that of water), 
which alone will enable the soul to know, realize and adhere 
closely and intimately to God forever in the final realization of 
its intimate and inseparable relation of Bimbapratibimbabhava 
to Him. Bearing in mind the keynote of the Sddhanddhydya in 
which this Siitra is placed every thoughtful student of the Sitras 
will be impressed by this original and felicitous interpre- 
tation of the keywords of the Siitra : ambuvat and grahanam. It 1s 
also the best Mystic interpretation of this remarkable Sitra. If, as 
Radhakrishnan says, ‘‘all signs indicate that it (Mysticism) is 
likely to be the religion of the future’? the world’s unborn soul 
also will find in Madhva’s interpretation of the Sitra: aaaqmgy 4 
waraq the very core of Mysticism. However, one can hardly 
expect a dry critic like V.S. Ghate, who seems to have started 
witha preconceived notion against Madhva that “‘the very fan- 
tastic and forced way in which Madhva interprets many of the Siitras 
leaves no doubt that he would even have set aside the Sitras themselves ; 
but that their uncontested authoritativeness prevented him from doing so” 


2. aenfemirir FaTTTTeT BEA CaTATaH BAWTET TAZeG: 
faderrafa | (Ramanuja, BSB iii. 2.4) 


3. Eastern Religions and Western Thought, Preface, ix. 
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to understand and appreciate the great poetic beauty and deep 
philosophical suggestiveness of this interpretation concerning so 
refined and deep-seated a spiritual emotion of the human breast 
as Bhakti or to pronounce any other judgment upon it than 
that itis a “very fantastic” one.‘ In the light of what has been 
stated above, it will be seen that it is not merely a bold and 
original interpretation, but contextually the most appropriate 
one. The topic of Bhakti is quite in order, here, in Pada ii 
after the discourse on ‘‘Vairagya” in the previous pada.® Even 
according to Sankara, the topic here relates to the Bimbapra- 
tibimbabhava between Brahman and Jivas.® But insofar as 
such a relation, isa purely fictitious one according to Sankara,’ 
its relevance to Sadhanadhyaya would be open to question, as 
such knowledge (of their Bimbapratibimbabhava, brought 
about by Upadhis, as between the Sun and its reflection, 
supposed to be established here as a Siddhanta view) would be 
a hindrance to Bhakti, rather thana help, inasmuch as true 
realization, according to Sankara, would consist in shaking off 
the idea of Bimbapratibimbabhdava caused by Upadhis. The use of the 
double negative construction in Sutra i11.2.19 is also a strong indi- 
cation that zt is a Siddhdnta-Sitra as taken by Madhva. 
Vadiraja, in his gloss on the 7P of Jayatirtha, has done a great 
service to Madhva’s philosophy by bringing out the true beauty and 
depth of thought and feeling that are hidden behind Madhva’s original 


4. Fora refutation of V. S. Ghate’s criticisms of Madhva’s interpre- 
tation of the Brahmasitrasee my HDSV, pp. 99-122. 

5. Cf Ta Tat Te aarorfande: sevit seat 

(Sankara, BS iii. 1. 1) 

6. RaméAnuja’s interpretation of this adhikarapa as intended to show that 
Brahman is not vitiated by the imperfections of the world, though immanent 
in it is, besides being unconnected with the subject of Sadhanavicara, not 
entirely free from redundancy (See his commentary on BS i. 2. 8). 

7. Whereas to Madhva the Jiva’s relation of ‘Pratibimbatva’ to Brahman 
is a true, real and permanent relation based on dependence and similarity 
and uncaused by upddhis, the description as a Pratibimba is not understood 
in the conventional sense of a lifeless projection, impermanent and caused 
by a temporary medium. The description is ‘‘Gauna”’ (metaphorical). The 
difference between the two views of relationship is the difference between 
the real and the fictitious. 
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interpretation of the Siitra in question. It is worthwhile quoting his 
explanation : 
aerercaara | ‘waaTae’ aft aad, aa ‘arqaauend.* * *eht qa, Aq 
ara: cawcfreamafafa waiter —“aqaq ees, get aay” aft 
HeTeaaTagas: Srey fe wfea: | ate, Hear’ ef Fat ataafahs Aq; aay | 
arafa farses: eel aa anand Atag@é:, aa afragecaaraa 
raat wary | Ha: Mefetatr: qaare sfa HAA 
(TP, Gurvarthadipika, Udipi, 1954 p. 139) 


(Even though for brevity’s sake, the Sitrakara should have 
used the expression ‘‘on account of lack of Bhakti (the real 
nature of the soul’s relation to God is not revealed to him)”’’, 
yet, itshould be borne in mind that he has chosen to use the 
words “‘ambuvat’’ (“like water’’) in order to embody a succinct 
definition of Bhakti at the same time. Keeping this intention of 
the Sitrakara in mind, the commentator, Madhva, has 
accordingly rendered the word ‘“‘ambuvat’’ by the word “‘snehena’’ 
(with loving attachment) and the word ‘‘Grahana” by the 
word “Jfiana” (understanding or grasping). For, Bhakti is the 
same as love of God lighted up by a full knowledge of His 
Majesty. It is true the Sitrakara could have written grag 

(because He is not known through love) to convey his mean- 
ing, explicitly. But there isa special purpose in introducing a 
metaphor here. It is well known that viscosity is an inborn and 
deep-rooted quality of water. Man’s love of God (Bhakti) 
should have this quality of clinging firmly to God at all costs. 
It is only such a love that is capable of revealing to the soul 
his true relation to God, as His Pratibimba. It is to convey so 
much deep meaning that the Sitrakara, who is a master of 
language and thought, has used a telling metaphor here to 
emphasize the greatness of the quality of Bhakti and its place 
among Sadhanas.) 

Jayatirtha brings out the rationale of Madhva’s position with 
his characteristic brilliance and clarity of thought. We cannot 
attribute the condition of bondage, ultimately, to any of the 
familiar causes of Kama, Karma, etc., each of which has a 
beginning, Even supposing that each previous stage of Kama, 
Karma, etc., begets the next oneand so on, it should be open 
to the soul to get back its original and essential characteristic 
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of self-luminosity, in the states of deep sleep and universal dis- 
solution, when there is no play of any kind of desire or activity. 
But this is not found to be the case. Hence, there must be some- 
thing above and beyond our actions and desires (however beginningless), 
which must be regarded as having cast a veil of ignorance on 
our essential self-luminosity from time immemorial. This origi- 
nal substance may, therefore, be identified with what the 
Sastras speak of under different names as “Maya”, ‘‘Avidya” 
and ‘‘Prakrti’’, obscuring the self-luminous soul (which is 
finite). For, it is in the nature of “Maya” or “Prakrti” to act 
as an obscuring agency. But then, as this “Maya” or ‘‘Pra- 
krti’’ is only an insentient principle, zt cannot be said to function 
independently and of its own free will. In this way, we are led to 
accept the position that ultimately it is God Himself that obscures 
part of the Svariipa-Caitanya of the Fivas by means of (1) the 
above-mentioned principle of Prakrti endowed with the 
three Gunas (of sativa, rajas, and tamas) and which in the 
Sastras is also known as ‘““Avidya”’ because it acts as an obstacle 
to the soul’s attaining its self-luminosity and knowledge of its 
true nature; and (2) by His own wonderful and inscrutable 
power (acintyddbhuta-Sakti) § 


8. TMT seat steer sfaerdtfergemiag Teaea- 
Porta | AATSeTeT Wa Sta: | TeuTaTaretfeararqaafaar | Tara 
TaI—afer feacaras, Tag: TarHTaeTET Sy AHATETTS AT | AT A, BTA- 
waifenara car vfagaeta | wears ofan: areoterang | TT GaQaeATS TR 
fafa qaayq | aftaxeaa: qeqraarad, froadadarand Tea ATTA: | AT, 
arraaiatatead arfserHarfencataad sara fraft reat (areca) airarey 
TT, Aas ae aT Mae FATA | Ma CHae TET: Thea | ASAT AeA 
Tafa: | 7 4, Weer tac: fataaracecd gaa | Aa: qraeay Ua eareitarat 
wHaT aratfarnacar fanfadfacaataaa, afaaqarat TaWaat 


a, sitaea canaraafe exeqaqacarareoreadifa TIAA Wt (VS, p. 19b) 


Dasgupta (J. Phil., iv, p. 159, fn.3)has unhappily misquoted the last sentence 
in the above passage from the VS and misinterpreted it as a ARNTTEBES: 
He has also on this account drawn the erroneous conclusion that “Ignorance 
in Madhva’s philosophy is a ‘‘negative substance”. The fact is that it is a 
positive substance (‘AT@ST ) in Madhva’s system. Cf. 7 74 TT | 


fe art, reret aa daadtfr ga: (WS, p. 64 b) 
Dr. K. Narain (Critique of Madhva Refutation of Sankara Vedanta) also 
repeats the same mistake when he says: ‘‘Ajiidna is positive; but the 
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As the ultimate cause of the bondage of the souls, in this 
sense, God is also the source of their release : 
Tat WAIT WATTITST waTT: | 
haere: Tt war fata warez: 
(Skdnda quoted by Sridhara) 
This mysterious power or will of God is also known: by the 
names of “‘Prakrti”’, ‘“‘“Maya”. These two different senses in 
which the terms are used in the Sastras should be carefully 
noted to avoid confusion.® 
narameafaata faafeaifettfa az 
wHfaataiast Tees ArT FAT Il 
(Madhva, BSB 1.4.25) 
This ‘‘Maya” or Prakrti also has two aspects, one that 
obscures the soul from comprehending its own essence in full 


and another which prevents the Jiva from having the vision of 
the Lord. 


ward Tadt ge aq stfafeas fear | 

ATSeat aT TATeteaT TUT | 

earareat Feat TeaTeatlest TT | 

sarge Ataedt cath Geary: il 

(BT X.94,13-15) 

It is only the grace of God thatcan raise these last veils of 
bondage and uncover the true nature of the self to itself and 
reveal the true nature of the Lord to it : 

fanaa tran acaeafafad aH | 

aq a yet aay acraata qsed 1 (TSaUp 15) 
The power of God which conceals from the individual his true 
nature is known as ‘Svagunacchadika’ (in respect of the Jiva). 
This has a resemblance to the veiling power of Ajiiana called 
‘acchadakagakti’ in Advaita. But there is this difference bet- 


Madhva philosopher is satisfied with his theory that it is the negation of 
knowledge and its rxistence quite negative” (op. cit p. 5) What is more 
astounding is that after repeating the same on p.158 he should have ventured 
to quote as authority Jayatirtha’s words: Va vayam Bhavarapajitdnasya Part- 
panthinah, in the Notes (p. 359)! 

9. R&ghavendra Tirtha in his Parimala on NS cautions the reader accor- 
dingly to interpret the two instrumentals in the possage from the NS, 


correctly ; geaifa, ramets eafraet qatar | 
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ween them that while according to Madhva God is all-power- 
ful and can cast His veil or concealing power over finite selves 
who are under His control, it is not so easy to understand how 
the all-knowing Brahman can throw a veil of ignorance round 
its own being as the Advaita theory has it. 

Not all our Karma, or Jfiana or even Bhakti can remove 
it without the grace of the Lord withdrawing His obscuration 
of the Jiva : 

‘afertad vata, afeatad asiafa, ...’ afa wadta Tas araararasaee FI- 
fafa aRTery— 
Tafa TOT: At AAA T MTA | 
wa careers gad wade | 
airaa Aledetal carded da ae fe i 
eetfetrfaeat arate, seaqenfeat afeeat frat ater: 


(Madhva, WV 111.3.33) 
Such is the raison d’etre of Divine grace, according to Madhva. 


CHAPTER LIII 


APAROKSA-JNANA OR GOD-REALIZATION 


MADHVA distinguishes carefully and sharply between Dhyana 
and Aparoksa. This is clear from his definition of the former 
as continuous flow of mediate knowledge (afafeoaqttermmarcta:) ; 
while the latter is, as its names Aparoksa and Saksatkara show, 
a direct vision of the Supreme Being, in its “Bimba-form’’. The 
form revealed in Dhyana is, therefore, regarded as just a men- 
tal picture of the Yogin’s own construction, while the one 
visualized in Aparoksa is the aciual revelation of God in His 
Bimba-form, as He is : 


et et sitet aya 
qaqa et sfaraema | (RV vi. 47.18) 


aaqera: Taras wt wT ofrett sea ada | TT faraed wea TAA 
marartagat wafa | (TP ii.3.50) (Tr. in Chap. XXXVI, fn. 1) 
What is presented in Dhyana is thus only an image construc- 
ted by the impressions of the mind. It is just a substitute and 
not the original form of God : 


qaraq sfaterq (BS iii.2.37); wat Htarrcrewad wa, TANTAT- 
wareft 1 ad afeaqarad (KenaUp i.5); sfasfaterq (BSB) 
This is still more clearly explained by Trivikrama Panditacarya: 
SUE RATHI FET | ae HTTfaseraraiaTeHH fe ais: | 7a 
Ta erat seat | qaraTeeHeaa aeafafeqead, Ta weary | 
( Tattvapradipa) 


The highest stage is, therefore, one in which the Yogi or 
Sadhaka is face to face with the object of his meditation and in- 
tuits the Divine Form, which is his archetype (Bimba). This is 
technically termed Bimbaparoksa, which is the highest form of 
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spiritual perception, without which no one can hope to be 
released (BS iii.3.53) : Ta TCA: Aaa TAT Ae weTT STE 
aad vat afea: | arise wary carrera wat ATaafe | 

( Nyaya-Vivarana ) 

This vivid flash-like intuitive perception of one’s own Bimba 
marks the journey’s end. It is the fulfilment and culmination 
of all Sadhanas. It is what is known as Aparoksajfiana, which 
is the penultimate state of final release. 

Its intensity and vividness vary according to the innate 
capacity of the selves. In the case of human beings it is said 
to be like a lightning-flash; in respect to Devas like the 
blaze of the Sun. The gods Garuda and Rudra visualize it like 
a reflection of their own faces in a mirror and the four-faced 
Brahma sees it in clear outlines (TaittUp Bhdsya) . 

Though the Supreme Being is ex hypothest unmanifest (avyakta) 
it is possible, says Madhva, to visualize it through grace : 

frcareradistt wrattteat frorerfeac: | 
wad TATA F: Tad TAT 1 ? 
( Naradyanddhydtma, quoted in BSB 1ii.2.27) 
The Supreme is pleased to reveal itself to the devotees through 
sheer grace : 
way and At TAT: 
wae areat faaya we caTT | (Katha Up i.2.23) 
But for this condescension on the part of Brahman, it can 
never be visualised by any finite being, however much one may 
try : 
ATARATITT TAATST 1A LAMA 
(BSB iii.2.23) 
Brahman is essentially unmanifest. Unlike the elements of fire, 
etc., which are insensible in their subtle (tanmdtra) form, but 
visible and manifest in their gross form, Brahman has no such 
diversity of aspects as gross and subtle. Hence, -it is always and 
essentially avyakta (unmanifest). But though it is essentially 
avyakta, it reveals itself to the Upasaka, by its own grace and 
inscrutable power. Without Brahman’s choosing to reveal it- 
self, in this way, no one can ever visualize the limitless one. 

Aparoksajfiana, then, is something which by its very nature 

defies any more explicit description. It is to be experienced and 
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felt. Words are hardly adequate to describe it. It is a flash-like 
revelation of the Supreme, at the fruition ofa long and ardu- 
ous process of sravana, manana and nididhydsana in the fulness of 
absolute self-surrendering devotion to God as our Bimba. 
Ultimately, it is He that must choose to reveal Himself, pleased 
by the hungering love of the soul. The Pratibimba (soul) must 
turn in and seek and see his Bimba in himself. That is Aparoksa- 
jfiana : aertarart wag 1 (BrhUp iv.4.23) 


Such direct perception of God is attainable only when the 
mind is specially attuned to the Supreme by full discipline of 
$ravana, manana and dhyana. Such a perception is immediate and 
achieved through the mind specially perfected for the task : 
amdazaraery (Katha Up. ii.1.11); fafeerrardeeanarar arctan 
(ym iii.9) Vyasatirtha explains further that texts like arta trat 
which deny the power of the mind to reveal Brahman have 
reference to minds not properly trained, because there are other 
texts which establish the capacity of the ‘ripe and disciplined 
mind’ todo so. Texts like atvat 4 aqat do not however conflict 
with the ability of the mind to reveal Brahman. Such texts 
merely show that the mind should be perfected and disciplined 
by Sravana, manana and dhyana before it can be made to visualize 
Brahman when such direct revelation is given to it by the 
grace of God Himself. Aparoksajfiana is believed to confer 
marvellous powers of eightfold Siddhis, etc. 


The Ramanuja school does not recognize Aparoksajfiana as 
constituting a distinctive stage in spiritual realization. Accord- 
ing to this school, the highest stage of spiritual attainment 
open to the Sadhaka is that of nididhydsana itself and the 
personal impression of the Supreme Being that one can have 
in this world does not rise above one’s own mental image of 
the Supreme formed through constant flow of thought and 
meditation : 


(i) onad & eqfadarredt SMAAATATHTS carrera 
(RGB vii.1) 
(ii) eat = a@aercaefafsoaenfrrarrery | ata Cafe: TeAAATAT ATT 
‘fart gemta: fret addea1 etre ares water afertg SETTat geri 
Tat | ot a afa, fafeemraaer TMASTAT fares | wats a EYAATAAT- 
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seaaty TITS . aTavaTticad safsaay. *** ‘Sora aT Larqeqia:, 
TITAS, eft) acta Tere TaATETEMTARATTET Lareyfacaqratir- 
OH ae eye: AAS TAT sfarfear | AMAT g | MANTA areata 
wale faferrfte: (Ramanuja, Sribhdsya i.1.1) 
This means that there is no room in the Ramanuja school for a 
distinctive state of Brahmaparoksa or direct vision or imme- 
diate intuitive perception of God in this life other than the 
mental image built up by the devotee through constant 
flow of meditative recollection : sam + daarractafeones frarafrery 
(Vedanta Desika on RGB vii.1). This means that the highest 
kind of direct experience of God open to man as a seeker is 
but mediate (Paroksavrtti). Such an exverience will be no 
better than a mental construct and, therefore, in the final 
analysis not the same as a direct immediate perception of the 
Lord. Ramanuja says that the experience of Dhyana, though 
mediate, can be so clear and vivid as to be almost immediate (aTeAtat- 
#1) which is thus explained by Desika: Hara aIAAAMTATS ATA 
farerndat aiaaqarraredaa, i.e. the mental impression of the 
Lord achieves a vividness that is almost equal toa direct presenta- 
tion. Desika proceeds further to illustrate his point by the 
examples of the extravagant fancies of a person deeply in love 
with a woman and the obsessions of those seized by a sense of 
fear and so on : 
Wafa a TAAAAAITAAAT SAATAATATHTNAT MEAT HIATT 

qq I— 

‘ra sfafafaca fafadarariett 4 

matt Tt amerafedarditanta FT | 

at amdfa atfada fafraraata: qafa- 

fenfargiaatases wat frat aft 

(Bhavabhiti, Malatimadhava, v.10) 

—Quoted by Vedanta Degika on RGB p. 415, Ananda Press 
Edn. Madras. 

Such a view is not acceptable to Madhva, as it reduces 
Aparoksajfiana to the level of a mental picture. That will be 
hardly in keeping with the profound reality, dignity and sup- 
reme significance attached to Brahmasaksatkara in Indian 
philosophical tradition asthe highest and the most desirable 
state which is the consummation of man’s philosophical quest: 


qa maya gear ena yenatafa: (Katha Up, i.3.12) 
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gat water Aaaaqal 3 ud fageyared wafer (Op. cit. 11.3.9) 

faod aarfa & wey: Tea A ara T (Gitd, ix.8) 

* * * afaureradtiaay 1 (vi.2) 

qer Tea: Tat BAMA (Mund Up iii.1.3) 

areata Taq (BrhUp iv.4.23) 

uaisyarear Barat afeaea: (Mund Up iii.1.9) 

gaat garter (Prafna Up. 5) 
The difference between the two views of Ramanuja and 
Madhva lies in this that Ramanuja invariably uses expressions 
like ‘‘darfana-riipa’’ (resembling direct vision), pratyaksatdpanna 
(which has attained the form of a direct vision) , ‘darfanasamanda- 
kara’ (having a form equal to a direct vision). The comparison 
instituted by his commentator with the lover’s constantly pictu- 
ring to mind the thoughts of his beloved go to show that Rama- 
nuja for some reason isnot prepared to admit a stage beyond 
Dhyana culminating in direct vision (Saksatkara) or Aparoksa 
of God. There seems to be this vita] distinction between the 
view of these two philosophers. As Vyasatirtha points out in 
his Nydyamrta, Ramanuja’s view reduces the texts which refer 
to the direct visualizationof the Lord by the great seers and 
Mystics as the highest means of deliverance toa figurative level. 
Apart from that, it is difficult tosee how a meditative cogni- 
tion can be said to attain a vividness of presentation (fawaraar 
aaara:) equal to that of an actual immediate presentation (a- 
aaraTaix). It cannot be in the sense of its acquiring a deeper 
content and a wider range of details than a mere remem- 
brance-series. For, a recollective experience cannot possess a 
wider range or deeper content than the original experience 
from which it is derived or the memory image from which it 
flows. As for actual identity with immediate perception, it is 
out of the question. Itis, no doubt, possible to imagine that 
there is an immediacy of experience in such cases by auto- 
Suggestion or under abnormal paychological conditions. But 
that will not alter the hard facts of reality and, in any case, it 
will be too much to expect deliverance by such means.’ 


1 area fameacaured a alacfaafaqaey | TOT MTTATTAATT 
Torre frapaaarand | arft aaa, mat aetaaTe | garfaearaeaat 
Warerey anfaaract HASTA TI | Segre 

Nym, ii. 4 
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It is not a pertinent objection to this criticism of the Rama- 
nuja position that even according to Madhva, Smrti (memory) 
is a direct mental perception of the past. For the content of a 
Smrtt cognition according to Madhva rests on a primary per- 
ception now long past. The difficulty in Dhyana viewed as 
‘‘Smrtisantana”’ assumimg or acquiring a form equivalent to 
direct perception (darfana-samana-dkara) as Ramanuja would 
have it, lies in this that unlike in the case of Memory (Smrti) 
there isno room in Ramanuja’s position for an earlier direct 
viston as such of Brahman, which may possibly come to he rumi- 
nated upon in Dhyana. Hence, the argument based on 
Madhva’s view of Smrtias a form of Pratyaksa is untenable. 

It may with profit be recalled in this connection that in 
Madhva’s view such mental perception is limited to the sphere 
of the previously experienced objects and events in view of the 
limitations imposed by the Sarmskaras which act as connecting 
link (sannikarsa) with the past. The utmost that can be claimed 
for Dhyana is that it will give us a steady mental picture of 
the object of meditation which may approximate to a direct vision 
but which would still be far from being an actual direct perception. 
Hence Jayatirtha’s criticism: 4 J sama Temeara aateararctata 
weed, At eager vrafanral: wasaeq i (NS p. 18 b) 


VIII. DOCTRINE OF MUKTI 


CHAPTER LIV 


NATURE OF THE RELEASED STATE AND 
ITS STAGES 


IN each system of thought the doctrine of salvation is deter- 
mined by its conception of the nature of souls and God. The 
Buddhists believe in Nirvana or utter annihilation of persona- 
lity as the highest end and aim of life. The reason is simple. 
They don’t recognize even in Sarhsara, a permanent self other 
than the five Skandhas, as a transmigrating spirit. Hence, the 
question of the survival of any such non-material principle 
after the achievement of release does not arise. Some modern 
- apologists of Buddhism who try to argue that Nirvana is not 
extinction of self-consciousness or of the Atman, know not what 
they are talking about. Buddhism is a frank and fearless Naira- 
tmyavada and that is that. The monists hold the absorption of 
the individual self in Brahman to be the highest form of reali- 
zation, as individuality is merely the result of a pluraliza- 
tion by Avidya and is not an intrinsic fact. Madhva’s concep- 
tion of the metaphysical dependence of souls on God as His 
Pratibimbas, not in the sense of a false reflection but as coeval 
and co-eternal but dependent and finite beings controlled by 
God as their Antarydmi and his acceptance of intrinsic difference 
and gradation of fitness ( yogyata) among them as individuals, 
lead naturally to the persistence of an irreducible distinction 
among these and from God in respect not only of the quality 
and degree of intrinsic bliss enjoyed by them but also in their 
capacities for such enjoyment. The final state, according to 
Madhva, is marked by a complete absence of all traces of pain, 
evil and suffering, coupled with a positive enjoyment of inherent 
spiritual dnanda. This bliss has nothing material about it and is 
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not conditioned by the possession or enjoyment of material 
objects. Ergo, there is no fear of its being ever diminished or 
tainted by evil or otherwise becoming tiresome : 


foot aaeiat tae fata wad a ara Afs i (Prasna Up i.16) 


The criticism that in such a description of the released state 
we are only transferring the distinctions and values of this life 
to a world beyond loses its point when it is remembered that 
the bliss in question is not at all dependent on the presence of 
external material objects and that it is something welling up 
from the nature of the selves themselves. Else, any dynamic 
conception of release would be liable to the facile criticism that 
it involves a transference of valucs of this life to the beyond. 
Is release a state of blissful existence ? If so, we are hankering 
after a certain value of life and seeking it there ! Is it a state of 
absoluie freedom from all pain and shortcomings ? Even so, 
we are simply transferring what we regard as valuable here, to 
a life beyond ! The charge of transference of values is thus a 
game at which two can play. Madhva maintains that the reali- 
zation of truth does not mean the abolition of the plurality of 
life or the personality of selves, but only the removal of the 
false sense of separateness and independence which is at the 
root of Sarhsara. There is no question of transference of values, 
when it is stated that the bliss of release is not an external 
posssesion of souls but an essential characteristic of their being 
that manifests itself completely there. That these released souls 
do not get themselves dissolved in the Absolute is clear from 
texts like : arf a wanqarfaeq: (RV I. 35.6); sarqaceqa: 
(RV X 90.2) ; qaaratreantfa: (bh) which attribute to the Supreme 
Being the same kind of sovereignty over the world of the re- 
leased as in respect of this one. The text: 7 3 aafer (BrhUp 
iv.5.13) has reference only to the termination of empirical 
consciousness, even as interpreted by Sankara: 4 4 aa Ta faug- 
aad arincrdarent faaraer. It cannot, therefore, be cited as 
evidence against the persistence of Svariipajfiana of souls claim- 
ed by Dvaitins. Passages like afaartt at atsqarat aafeoftuat 
( BrhUp iv.5.14) have been cited by Madhva, in support of the 
persistence of personality in release in its refined state. This 
text of the BrhUp makes two significant statements (1) that the 
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Atman is indestructible (avindsi) and (2) that its attributes also 
are inviolable ( anucchitti-dharma). The former carries an implied 
refutation of Buddhist Nairatmyavada and the latter of the 
Nirvisesa-Cinmatravada of Advaita by insisting on the indes- 
tructibility of both the Atman and its attributes. This means that 
the self is not conceived, even in the highest state of Moksa as 
a mere abstraction or a yawning void. It is to be noted that 
Sankara and his commentators here have tried to escape the 
implications of the term anucchittidharma by treating it as a para- 
phrase of the first predication itself viz. ‘“‘avinaéi’?? which makes 
it redundant. Jayatirtha points out in his commentary on 
Madhva’s VT. that the difficulty felt by Maitreyi was not at 
all in respect of any supposed contradiction between the earlier 
and later declarations of her husband : 

(1) fanaa cadet ara: areata aTarafrrwafe and (2) a de darfea, 
which may be looked upon as having been set at rest by his 
explaining the difference between ‘“‘the human and the Atmic 
levels of experience.”’* Jayatirtha rightly points out that Mait- 
reyi’s difficulty was in accepting her husband’s statement that 
there was no consciousness after death (a4 Se darfet) as that 
would make the goal of Moksa unfit to be sought as a Puru- 
sartha : Wrereq ageacamam fe aadrarart: | afe ahawart qa 
MATTg Us fered: Md, Tal Aaa aa 1 A ATT | aa 
mad—qares | aaravat «= ataxaraasfasa «eff | For, as Ramanuja 
rightly points out, in his Sribhdsya, unless the survival 
of human personality in Moksa is accepted, the whole 
spiritual programme calculated to help the individual self to 
get rid of its bondage (whether actually existing or merely taken 
to be real due to Avidyd) and attain to a state of unalloyed bliss 
for ever afterwards would cease to have any meaning. Ifall 
that Vedanta has to tell the earnest secker is that he himself 
will cease to be at the end of all his efforts, he would bid an 


l. Cf. a4, sfefadat acararafofaeat alfesfaerat aqfrataeat ata 
met faa water, + 7 autafeofafefa Aq; 71 eeTfraraer afar 
aca | fafaareed Adteatata Aa; aarfe aafeatateta agatfevra quicary wAqa- 
ame I (VTNt) 

2. See Prof. Ranade’s ‘Yajiiavalkyan Fiction’ (Zasays, Jamakhandi, 56) 
and my criticism of it in Tattvavdda, Bangalore, 1956. 
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eternal goodbye to Vedanta. Surely, it would be no consolation 
to him to be told that even though he himself as a self-conscious 
personality may cease to be, some bare or rarefied consciousness 
will survive. For no reasonable person would take the trouble 
of undergoing all the rigour of spiritual discipline with the fond 
hope that even when he is lost, there will be left some pure consci- 
ousness of no particular identity or content. Apart from that, Jaya- 
tirtha points out that if Maitreyi’s difficulty was in understand- 
ing how Atman, who was earlier described as a mass of consci- 
ousness (Vijfianaghana) could subsequently be said to lose all 
consciousness after ‘death’ as contended by Sankara, and if the 
said difficulty was resolved by pointing out to her the difference 
between the empirical and the trans-empirical levels of con- 
sciousness, we should expect to find Maitreyi referring to the 
two specific statements of her husband and mention their mutual contra- 
diction, as it appeared to her. But, she does nothing of the kind. She 
merely refers to only one text 7 Seq datfea, and says to her hus- 
band: Waa a wary Aeraafiaq—'A Nea Aatfed’ Fa that she could 
not understand how there is no consciousness after ‘death’? for 
the individual. This conclusively establishes the point that 
Maitreyi’s difficulty had nothing whatever to do with“‘the human 
and the Atmic levels of experience” as Prof. R. D. Ranade has 
tried to explain it in defence of Sankara’s interpretation of the 
text. It painly shows that her difficulty was concerned only with 
the denial of the survival of consciousness in the released state 
which was apparently what YAjiiavalkya’s words seemed to 
suggest : - 

wa, ‘Aad AT aATary afar a Aterer aqeaTacsd Tafa: fed, ‘faa’ saa, 
ga: ‘a Sea dated’ ead, Tear aaa | Ta Tare faarraat Ale g, 
rH Tea aft There: Aart Tafa: Aa car ala, sae aT Aras Alera 
aq famed ef, 7 Fa caredfe a, sfa alaqsattrerasrata; saTeT- 
area seafrtan | waeta J aeaetiqard afssada aatgre- 
afafa araa ww (VTA) 

This crucial point, raised by Fayatirtha, is of the utmost importance 
in assessing the relative merits of the different, interpretations put upon 
the famous Yajnavalkyan dictum. No madern scholar of Advaita seems to 


3. ‘Death’ (pretya) here according to all the commentators and the 
context refers to the state of Mukti or cessation of transmigration. 
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have given serious thought to this point so far. It shows the complete 
inconsistency of Sankara’s interpretation about the nature of 
Atman with the context. It would follow from this that we cannot 
take the statements made by YAjfiavalkya in reply to his wife’s 
objection beginning with the words : 4a J aaarhara aaa # 
qq... as a statement of facts (aegfeaftsaryz) but as a vigorous 
plea for the survival of self-consciousness in Moksa, by means 
of a reductio ad absurdum. Such is precisely the stand taken by 
Madhva.‘ It may be noted that such an interpretation is 
clearly supported by the two categorical assertions of YaAjfia- 
valkya in his clarification that both the Atman and its attributes 
are equally indestructible: afaarett at atsrare, aqfeodaat, which 
establishes beyond doubt Yajfiavalkya’s anxiety to emphasize 
not merely the survival of Atman in Moksa, but also the 
survival of its attributes of consciousness, bliss, etc. 


The distinction drawn by the Advaitin between the Atman 
as the ‘pure self’ and our ‘egopersonality’ (aham-artha) is un- 
sustainable. For, even the deepest experiences of the self in our 
dreamless sleep (which according to Sankara himself reveals 
the Atman in its pure state) (See BSB iv.4.16) establishes the 
identity of the ‘ego-self’ (ahamartha) with the witness-self of 
dreamless sleep. The evidence of this identity is furnished .by the 
reference to the experience of the happy repose of dreamless 
sleep made by usinrecalling the experience immediately on 
waking up : Want ae gaqeaearay | If the ego-self who re- 
collects himself after waking from that Susupti state is not the 
true inner reality (pratyagartha) that stands distinguished from 
all external reality (pardg-artha), one should expect the ego-self, 
sometimes on waking up from his deep sleep to entertain a doubt 
whether it was his own self or someone else’s that had under- 
gone the happy repose of sleep ! Here is sufficient evidence 
that it is the inner self (pratyagdtmd) itself that is the subject 


| 
ee, 


4. In his VN Madhva has convincingly demonstrated the untenability 
of Sankara’s interpretation of the passage from the BrkhUP embodying Yaj- 
fiavalkya’s harangue to his wife. Jayatirtha in his Commantary on the VT.V 
has gone into the details of the interpretation of Madhva and Sankara and 
Shown that the latter’s interpretation cannot be sustained. 
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of the recollection of happy repose of sleep and that it is the 
same pratyagdtman that is referred to by the term “Aham” when 
one recalls one’s own earlier experience. It is no use to contend 
against this that though it is only the pure self that is really 
the subject of the recollective judgment, still, as there is no 
activity of the antahkarana (mind) in Susupti, the Atman that 
is revealed in Susupti gets itself fused with antahkarana on waking 
up from the Susupti state and in virtue of this contact with 
the mind gets the“‘ego-feeling’’ and that this accounts for the 
configuration of the recollective judgment (pardmarfa) in the 
words : I slept (agnearaq). The explanation, no doubt is, 
ingenuity itself. But it creates a more serious difficulty for the 
Advaitin. For, it is admitted in Advaita that Avidya or Bha- 
varupajfiana is present is Susupti and is there intuited by the 
pure self. Now, according, again, to the Advaita, ahamkara is 
completely merged in Susupti and only pure dtman is left there. 
In these circumstances the intuition of avidyd in Susupti by the 
pure self cannot be recollected by the ego-self (ahamartha) later 
on through a recollective judgment (sausuptikdnubhavaparamarsa ) 
as its own former personal intuition : + fefaaqaafary. In other words, 
as the ego-self (ahamartha) was not the actual witness of Ajfiana 
in dreamless sleep (according to Advaita), it could not give 
expression to any recollection about it as its own. Ths is suffi- 
cient to establish that the ego-self and the witness self of Ajfana in 
dreamless sleep are one the same being, and that the attempt to distinguish 
them is a failure. 

The Chandogya text, wactteq Hamm: refers clearly and admit- 
tedly to the sportive activities of Muktas (Cf. BS iv.4.2). There 
is no mistaking the context here, which is one of final release as 
can be seen from the opening words of the section : 

x wMifrents at srnfateradt | 
The Vedanta Sitra sets an insurmountable barrier between 
Brahman and the released souls by prescribing a limit to the 
sovereignty of the latter by excluding cosmic responsibilities 
(argearar<avyq iv.4.17) from their province.° This sutra is the 


rc 


5, P.M. Modi in his ‘A critique of the Brahmasiitras’ p. 448, tries to give 
a new explanation of “jagadvyapara’’, which is redundant in the light of the 


last satra and is at variance with the sense of ‘vyapara’ used in an earlier 
stra (iii. 1.16). 
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rock on which Vedantic monism has been shipwrecked every 
time its ships have attempted to cross over to a haven of safety. 
Its remarkable significance to a Dualistic interpretation of the 
Siitras has been brought out by Thibaut and it is not possible 
to add anything to his weighty remarks on the point. 

Without such persistence of personality, Moksa will not be 
worthy of pursuit. The ideal of Moksa will not be worthy of 
pursuit without the guaranteed persistence and survival of the 
self that can be assured of its deep sense of repose and happiness 
earned after so much effort and suffering: 


area fe Tisadt fe a Gaat waq (Mbh xii. 307.83) 
vara afe waq fa qeat a: sata (GT ii.18) 
aerate RTETeAs | 
area AaTaTKATaATAT: i (Sribhasya, i.1.1) 

That is why Madhva holds that the released retain their indi- 


vidual consciousness as released and rest in the full knowledge of 
their deliverance from all misery : 
ATH TAT AAT eWAaqy: (MS) 

According to Madhva, Aparoksajifiana or direct vision of 
God in His aspect of one’s Bimba, opens the door to spiritual 
redemption. It is the dawn of Mukti and carries with it all the 
promise and potency of the ineffable and endless bliss of com- 
plete self-realization and God-realization, to come. It is the 
foretaste of the bliss of Moksa : 

wid fratracat acearafamssfa == (Gita vi.15) 
ganas and afaaersdthaaq (Gilad vi.21) 

It is natural that close onthe heels of Brahmaparoksa, the 
shackles of material bondage should begin to fall off, one by 
one, and that Aparoksa should usher in a state of increased 
blessedness at everyone of its successive stages. Madhva dis- 
tinguishes four stages of the fruitsof Aparoksa : (1) Karma- 
nasa, (2) Utkranti or Laya, (3) Marga, and (4) Bhoga. Laya 
has reference to the gods,® who have no ‘utkranti’’? as such 


6. V.S. Ghate (The Vedanta) has confused these two aspects of Utkranti 
and Laya and speaks of the utkranti of the gods (misunderstanding the 


opening sentence in Madhva’s bhasya :2aqrai ata seatara afery We Tear 
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dart atraats ca ters: | HAT YF TaATSaT ARlewrha: | (TP) 
Of the three kinds of Karma that clog the way and dog the 
steps of the Jiva from time immemorial Saficita or the accumu- 
lated load is consumed by the fire of Aparoksajiiana 
UT TIT HT SS ATA THT ATT ATT: | Tea TaeT HT FS wa 
aed aeaa art: (TP iv.1.15) 
Madhva distinguishes between two kinds of andrabdha-Karma 
(Karma that has not begun to bear fruit) viz., ge and afase (the 
agreeable and the disagreeable). The latter is destroyed and 
the former is ‘‘credited’’ to the account of the released in 
Moksa. The ‘Prarabdha’ alone remains to be worked out. This is a 
fixed quantity, the sources of fresh accumulation having been 
cut off. Even in regard to Prarabdha Karma, reductions and 
concessions are possible (BS 1ii.4.16). The Karmas performed 
by Aparoksa-Jiianins after the dawn of Aparoksa have the effect 
of enriching the spiritual bliss in Moksa. Knowledge by itself 
confers release from pain and misery of Samsara; but the well- 
ing up of the intrinsic spiritual bliss is possible only by good 
Karma, Jfiana, Upasana or Bhakti : 
wagafrafara afrat faferda fe | 
sea wifes va ATAafaAaaT Ut (BSB iii.4.33) 


The Aparoksajfianin is also known as Jivanmukta.’ He continues 
in his physical frame as long as the arrears of prarabdha continue 
to exact their debt : 


ATUAM ASAT ATA STTATSITAMAT TA TATE ATTEN 
WOME serio sargear Wrarafea: (Vym iv) 


(iv. 2). He is also puzzled why the gods should at all be introduced in this 
context. Well, the gods are recognized as adhikarins for Brahmavidya both 
n the Upanisads and in the BS. The question of their release would not, 
therefore, be irrelevant in the Sitras. Hence, Madhva allots some space to 
them (iv. 2, 1-16). In Mundaka iii. 2. 7 we actually read of the entry of 
the gods in their archetypes and ‘merging’ into them—a clear case of Laya 
preparatory to Moksa. 

7. The term is used by Vydsatirtha in his Nym (iv. 4). There is a 
mistaken belief among mony modern scholars that ‘Jivanmukti’ is exclusive 
to Advaita thought and is unknown to Dvaita philosophy and has no place in 
it. This misconception is similar to the one about Bhavariipa-ajiiana or 
positive ignorance in Dvaita philosophy, already referred to. 


wo 
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The destruction of his Linga-Sarira takes place along with the 
four-faced Brahman’s : 
aa As FT Aa ATS sfaraaz | 
qeearet BaTeATA: sfearfer GX gaH® 11 (Karma i.12.269) 

It should be noted that there are two distinctive aspects of 
realization according to Madhva, the negative and the positive 
phases of the attainment of freedom. The negative aspect con- 
sists in riddance of all obscurations of personality by the crust 
and consequences of past Karmaetc. and the destruction of all 
suffering and the LingaSarira. g:aTata and fas aig as they are 
briefly referred to, constitute the negative side. The positive 
aspect is the enjoyment of intrinsic bliss of selfhood. Jayatirtha 
accordingly defines Moksa in its dual aspect (dvidaldtmaka) : 

aataagatrafa and tarmearatda (VTN p. 117) 

The system of Madhva accepts also the fourfold distinction of 
Moksa into Salokya, Samipya, Saripya and Sayujya, (See 
Madhva BSB iv.4.19) taught in the Bhdgavata Purana. Vyasa- 
tirtha in his Wydydmrta, mentions that these represent an as- 
cending order of blessedness. The nature of Bhoga in release will be 
dealt with inChapter LVI. - 


8. Cited by Sankara in his BSB iv. 3. 11 


9. M. Nandi, in his doctoral thesis at the Bombay University on ‘The 
Philosophy of Baladeva” (1955), is quite mistaken in assuming that Madhva 
does not recognize these four kinds of Mukti and making it an argument for 
his supposition that Baladeva, who recognizes them, could not have been a 
follower of Madhva out and out (Op. cit. p. 453). These and other conten- 
tions of M. Nandi have been refuted in my HDSV pp. 529-31. 


CHAPTER LV 


CRITIQUE OF THE CONCEPTION OF 
MOKSA IN OTHER SYSTEMS 


MADHVA and his commentators have briefly reviewed the 
conception of release according to the other systems in order to 
bring out the distinctive features of their own conception of it 
and its superiority. 

The Jaina theory of Moksa as a ceaseless upward flight in 
AlokakaSa has nothing spiritual or divine about it, says Madhva, 
to kindle the heart of the seeker and make it glow. 

Entry into MahaSinya, advocated by the Buddhist, is equally 
forbidding in its prospect. The Buddhists are frank Nairatmya- 
vadins. There is no Atman or Self, in their view which can be 
said to coordinate the fleeting experiences of moments into a 
meaningful whole. Reduction to nullity may thus be said to be 
achieved every moment of time. From this point of view, there 
will be nothing to distinguish the reduction of a pot or some- 
thing else to sucha state of disintegration to the limit of Sin- 
yata, from the other Sinyata arising from the annihilation of a 
so-called *‘individual’’. The Void being absolutely characterless, 
there is nothing to mark off one phase or aspect of Sinyata 
from another. 

The Advaitic view of absorption into Brahman is hardly 
different from the Buddhist ideal, save for the difference in 
terminology : w@wrara 7 YeTATaTa fast squafeqq (VS p. 633). 
The spiritual volatalization of the human personality into the 
colorless and featureless Absolute is quite as bleak and dreary 
a prospect as its nullification. It could never touch the heart 
and make it glow to be told that some: spiritual spark will con- 
tinue to be, even after we ourselves or what we hold dearest 
viz., our self is destroyed in the process of realization : 
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areat senarara, sera ater eft arernarafa: | HaeTserTeater T TaA- 
ashe ATT TAT RMS: Tes | ‘aes Tat ay’ Etrmatag ‘farata Fat 
ead’ edeara: Farrag qaaefrsecaraares : ‘a: afrrarcat yaa: ear’ factrewat 
qT Tafa: | Ae A: Earfadiear J aerteta WRIT 
(Nym 1.56) 
It cannot be argued that the aim of life isnot so much to ‘be 
happy’ as ‘to become happiness itself’. Philosophers have to 
respect the law of life. They cannot change the aim of life to 
their whims and dictates. Otherwise, the Buddhists and the 
Nyaya philosopher may as well get away with their dogma that 
the extinction of the Atman or the extinction of all happiness 
is the aim of life. 

In the absence of the survival of personality and full scope 
for the enjoyment of the innate bliss of selfhood, it would be a 
misuse of language to call the condition of Moksa promised by 
Advaita a state of bliss : amraeqaT 4 are arafacqaata (VS p.584) 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika and Samkhya accounts of Moksa are 
purely negative. Pleasure unmixed with pain or unattended by 
it, they argue, is unknown in the world. If, then, one should be 
so sentimental as to insist upon the enjoyment of happiness in 
release, one should by the force of the same logic admit the 
possibility of some measure of pain and suffering also therein. 
But that would be ridiculous. It would make release as good or 
as bad as Sarhsara. The only rational course would therefore 
be to accept Moksa as a state of complete absence of any kind 
of pain coupled with the absence of any kind of pleasure or 
‘joy’ so called. Madhva contends that such a purely negative 
ideal of Moksa could not supply the necessary dynamism and 
motive force for any fruitful spiritual effort to achieve release 
on the part of the aspirant.? Jayatirtha points out that a positive 


1. cf. afa este adits atfavaftacaferar | 
fa aearaa ae: wea a afacafa i ( Sribhasya i. 1.1) 
2. Cf. ‘fA tendency to escape from oneself into God may have been 
the central motive of some seers of the Upanisads, the Orphic brotherhood 
in ancient Greece, and some Christian and Sufi Mystics, But there is no 
evidence that any Mystic achieved such a goal. In the nature of things, 
evidence of such absorption is impossible. He who has become God cannot 


return to tell us of his experience; he who narrates his story has not 
become God” (Radhakrishnan, J. Phil. ii. pp 711-12) 
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hankering after happiness could be seen to lie at the back of 
attempts of persons suffering from incurable maladies to put an 
end to their lives by suicide : thnfedtfeat eqarrarferrcrared gaeitsfi 
gad eff Fa 1 Uraaaercania aed fede avi wafa: farg:at 
yore eft fe adearih:, tg yaray af (VS pp. 632-33). 

The doctrine of absorption in Advaita cuts at the very root 
of the idea of self. The self, as we all understand it, is the 
deepest spring of personality. It is what is revealed and impli- 
cated in all our experience as ““Aham” (“I”). It is the basic 
principle of life, the elan vital, which possesses an inalienable 
and incommunicable individuality of its own, which furnishes 
the basis of the self-conscious psycho-physical mechanism of 
life carried on through a series of transmigrations. It is this 
underlying principle that is the most cherished possession of 
man; add Sa: Gata Fat face Fa: waeararacat aaaareat (BrhUp i.4.8) . 
There is no place in the consolidated experience of humanity 
fora deeper or a more fundamental essence of the self of man, 
the one to which he clings with desperate tenacity throughout 
life and into which we enter in the inmost experiences of our 
lives. This self must therefore survive in the released state, if 
that state should have any meaning and reality for us. A self 
devoid of such a living content and a link with what it was in 
the state of bondage would be but an empty abstraction and a 
spectre of the Absolutist fancy. Even supposing that such an 
abstraction is possible, we cannot be persuaded to love and 
cherish it above all things in life and hold fast to it, as we love 
the self we know in the purest moments of our bliss, or go 
through a lot of trouble to keep some ‘pure cansciousness’ that 
will rise on the ashes of our own self to manifest itself; 4 @d- 
errenifataat fate frat Sree, AT A MAM, ye gfe ale ATTEN | 
aaat fartea aq atta azaeg we: wfaAeat: ? (VS p. 633). 

In any case, it would be little more than a verbal jugglery to 
say that the Absolutist goal is essentially ‘blissful’. It is the cap- 
acity to feel and enjoy the bliss and the presence of one who en- 
joys, that makes happiness meaningful and worth striving for and 
not the bare presence of happiness much less our ‘identification’ 


with it :3 aa, 7 aaq gerne geard: | ‘Gat eal’ eeeragq ‘ae ary’ ESTA 


3. Cf. The following line from Dysfantapatha, 114, a famous Marathi 
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aawatg (ym iv. 3). On the Absolutist view, however, there can 
be no question of enjoying the bliss of selfhood, in view of the 
avowed difficulty of ‘Kartrkarmabhava’. Moreover, one may ask 
the Advaitin : howis Atman to be conceived in Moksa? If 
sumply as a bare consciousness, then, there will be no room left 
for any realization of bliss (in the Atman). Ifit is to be con- 
ceived as the essence of bliss alone, there will be no consciousness 
or realization of that bliss | If itis to be conceived as both of the 
nature of bliss and consciousness, the thesis of Atman as a differe- 
nceless oneness is shattered. Without the acceptance of an internal 
Visesa in the Atman it will be impossible to have the “‘aspects”’ 
of bliss and its consciousness (or revelation) integrated in the 
being of Atman : ft a, aera: qaaaca , TaIMATAa a qa- 
THMIANAT AAAI | BRIANA A WAVER: 1 (Nym iv. 3) 
Apart from this, the bliss of Atman, being always self-subsi- 
stent, will always be there and it cannot therefore be 
made an object of spiritual pursuit. It is no use conten- 
ding that this bliss has been obscured by nescience in the 
state of Samsara (bondage) and comes to be realized only 
after the obscuration has been removed. For, according to the 
Advaitin, this bliss is ex hypothesi self-luminous and indistinguish- 
able from the self and identical with it. It should, therefore, 
be capable of being fully revealed along with the revelation of 
the self all along. It cannot beheld to be vaguely or partly and 
imperfectly revealed or felt in the state of bondage and fully manifested 
in release. For, such ideas of partial and full manifestations, 
clarity and obscurity of revelations, etc.,imply and presuppose 
the presence of aspects or VisSesas or a diversity of features in 
the subject or a principle of identity-in-difference in the essence 
of the Suddhacaitanya by which the hidden shades come to be 
progressively realized. But all this is impossible in a theory of 
Nirvigesadvaita or Nirvisesa-cinmatravada or Akhanda-Caitan- 
yavada such as has been sponsored by Sankara and his followers. 
There can be no talk of Samanya and ViSsesa, general and 


work of the Mahanubhava Pantha : 
arat staat gt ale Bt arat saqaatast Tt ata | ‘ 
“It is better to be an ant and taste the sweetness of sugar than become the 
sugar’”’. 
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particular, in the “‘Nirvisesa”. There is no place for any such 
inner shades of being or diversity of content or aspects or by 
whatever name one may choose to call it, in the conception of 
Atman as a bare consciousness, without aspects (nirastasamastavisesam) 
adumbrated by Sankara. There can be no new or fuller stages 
of bliss of being yet to be intuited or rediscovered in a pure being 
that is ex hypothesi colorless, shadeless and aspectless : 
fafaaacarerat araferrat fear: 
(Madhva, Mayavdda khandana) 


This criticism is not only hard to rebut, but has not been 
rebutted convincingly.* 


4. MRreatatscaraeat at fara: scnrera sf arte fafeteracata | 


Seenfmerins faitafrarcacad | afe ag fawd: sarat dfewaqeat | aq 
arereoredt’: ag, cafrorafinfar u atfrerrarcorrare sreereret eft aT wise: ? far sata 
ufa; va aetdifa ? ateraft; aaeatteraq un wate warm eft Ftse eft IT 
mercer ada afa a fafraaq (NS p. 634b) 


CHAPTER LVI 


MADHVA’S VIEW OF MUKTI 


MADHVA, therefore, lays, great stress on the survival of every 
individual personality, as such, in release. This is the corollary. of 
his belief in the distinctiveness of the Svariipa of each Jiva. As 
release is the realization ofthe intrinsic bliss of selfhood by each 
one of us, it must be a positive experience, to be felt and be 
realized by each and at the same time incommunicable to 
others. We cannot, obviously, press the point further and ask 
how the blissful experience of one self differs from that of an- 
other. It is purely a matter of intuitive experience of each indi- 
vidual and we have to leave it at that. As Ramanuja says : 


larreaed * * * sraradaray | AAA TARTAR ATATAMT AT: 
waqdaa: saeaeciaaaraea faeerq 1 = (Vedartha- Samgraha) 

Hence, it will be presumptuous on the part of anyone to 
attempt to define in clear and precise terms what exactly the 
released state would be like, from this side of release |! Neverthe- 
less, man is irrepressibly curious and inquisitive about what lies 
in store for him in the great beyond. People expect the philoso- 
pher to throw some light on these questions. As an interpreter 
and an expositor of the traditions of the Vedasastra on this 
point, Madhva bases his account of the released state on a 
coordinated interpretation of the Scriptural facts and evidences. 
He also adduces the reasons in support of these interpretations. 
He gives a thoroughly consistent picture of the released state, 
harmonizing the realistic and idealistic accounts of Moksa found 
in the Vedic, Upanisadic and post-Upanisadic sources. It must 
be said that his is a distinctive view of Moksa rich in its details, un- 
compromising in principles, trenchant in its logic and full of Mystic 
tnwardness in some respects. 
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The first and foremost fact about Moksa emphasized by 
Madhva is its positive aspect. He opposes the purely negative view 
of Moksa, held by the Samkhyas and the Naiyayikas. To be a 
“Purusartha” and the highest one at that, it must be a state 
of supreme bliss. This bliss must be fully manifested, i.e., 
capable of being actually felt and enjoyed with a full consciousness 
that it is being enjoyed. This would naturally presuppose the 
survival of the one who is to enjoy the experiences of this blessed 
state. In this connection, Madhva discusses the famous text of 
the Chandogya : awit ara acct fratfea + eq: and shows that the 
juxtaposition of the words : 4 @ 4 amitet aa: farfiraatevef: esta- 
blishes clearly that it is only the material joys and pleasures 
that are regarded as disagreeable to the Mukta and therefore 
ruled out, while the intrinsic bliss of selfhood and its enjoyment 
are accepted without reserve. Similarly, another Sruti which 
speaks of the destruction of all desires of the heart (#at a@ syeqed 
erat asea gfe frat: Katha 11.3.14) has reference only to the material 
longings of the antahkarana : waarft srararaatfa sareata, ‘gfe’ frat 
afa ararat faereor rey | earacatarare | tetera STATA PRATT HTS:, 
7% wera t (VS p. 573), because other Sruti texts 
connected with the Mukti state do speak of the fulfilment 
of every spiritual desire in Moksa—waetaq—adté fastaot ed | 
Taq cata «|| oaaoaft aravat owagfe- oraaaaa FT ITE: 
arise fief — ‘aqaaat afamig goa wary a Aa’ | 
arya | aeareteg aaa i ‘ud wa wa gait 
aaarergictea arenfracistierrt | arrafieg vateaft urarcafea 1 aeHra- 
afaeg rafacata wt + ateqateqaara: ? (NS p. 573). The Vedanta 
Siitras specially discuss the question of how the released 
spirits enjoy themselves at all, as they have transcended the 
material plane and have no physical bodies or sense organs 
and answer the question (iv.4.10-16) from different standpoints 
consistent with the trans-empirical character of the released 
state. The Sitrakara says, for instance, that the released souls 
can fashion at their will (which is also satyasamkalpa in con- 
formity with God’s will) suitable bodies out of Suddhasattva or 
enjoy themselves with their own spiritual bodies composed of 
cit, Gnanda, etc. These answers are intended to show that we 
cannot judge the state of Moksa from our own limited range 
and angle and conclude that no kind of enjoyment of bliss is 
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possible for these Muktas, because they have no material bodies 
like ours and that, therefore, the state of Mukti should be one 
of utter inactivity and inertia for the souls. This is an unfair 
view to take of a state of supreme felicity according to all 
accounts. There is nothing to prevent the Muktas from enjoying 
themselves in their state of blessedness in ways which human 
imagination can hardly compréhend. Man has hardly yet fath- 
omed the mysteries of nature. He has just begun to explore 
outer space. We wish him Godspeed; but it will do him good 
to remember that there are still many things which are beyond 
his understanding and are bound to remain so : 

afar: Gy F AAT A area T ATTA | 

vata: % aeq afore sway I 

(Mbh quoted by Sankara in BSB ii.1.6) 
afatxar waren afaeqrat: afer: 
(Mbh xii.337.29) 
aehaattcdtarat = <“guegearfaara 
(Bhag vii.1.34) 
Realization, then, makes it possible for souls to have a sense 
of realization of something and rest on their oars and taste the 
unalloyed bliss of their pure being, which has so long been 
obscured by the encrustation of Avidya, Kama, Karma, etc. 
There is no difficulty of manifestation of the full-fledged 
personality of the self in all its richness and entirety of aspects 
in the state of release on the Dvaita view, as the self there is 
admitted to be a unity-in-diversity (Savisesa-svaripa and not 
Nir-visesa, as in Advaita), some of whose aspects have been 
obscured by the will of God and the influence of Prakrtic bonds. 
There is no impediment therefore to these essential aspects be- 
coming fully manifested and realized in Moksa, when the Lord 
is pleased to lift the veil of His ‘Maya’ and manifest the true 
and essential nature of the soul to it in full. The so-called Kartr- 
karmavirodha is therefore an untenable objection since it will 
be the very negation of the idea of self to deny self-consciousness 
to it. 
Madhva, therefore, regards Mukti as a complete self-expres- 


1. qareartaraag werent 1 areretaract wag | (BrhUp) 
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sion, self-manifestation and self-realization, in short, a complete 
unfolding of the self in all its promise and potency : 
 salfrerics wa wrrfafraa (ChanUp viii.12.3) 
afraferaraaret caer orafeaft: (Bhdg ii.10.6). 
Realization of truth does not mean abolition of the plurality of 
the world but only a removal of the false sense of separateness 
and independence.’ It is a new insight that changes the face of 
the world and makes all things new. The Mukta sees everything 
through the eyes of God’ as dependent on God in its proper 
perspective which he had failed to doin Sarnsara. 

The pleasures of the highest state described in some of the 
Vedic and Upanisadic passages are not the last word on the 
subject. They are only broad indications of what the supreme 
state of felicity may be like : 

miata ater feraa: avatar 

(Sattvata quoted by Desika, BG¢t xviii.32) 


Consequently, then, we need neither take them foo literally, nor 
dismiss them as garish fancies. Madhva has left us in no doubt 
as to the manner of life led by the freed souls in release. Like 
the Lord, they are for ever contented. They don’t have to seek 
satisfaction; for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. Wisdom and 
enjoyment of perfect bliss are their own nature. With all that, 
there is no fear that their condition would be one of stagnation 
all round. A Theistic account of Moksa cannot, any day, make condi- 
tions there more stagnant than. an Advaitic view of it! Madhva is 
satisfied that there is scope for activity and full play of capa- 
cities for everyone of us there according to his or her abilities. 
The released may rest in the contemplation of their own _bless- 
edness, like the Advaitic Brahman. They may contrast their 
present with their past and feel thankful for their deliverance. 
They may adore the majesty of God and sing His praises or 
worship Him in a thousand ways : 


2. at fe merearfes orarctsera FATAPAT Assagla cafe & freaefet 
wr Tara | (Sankara, BSB I. 4.19) 


3. & we Tata, war ~IUIT RANtad BAA | 
(Sruti, Madhva, BSB iv. 4.5) 
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srearht aa aTeRet aagHaaT GA: 1 
faatares fatter seat araeqasfirmy 1 
(Vijiidna, quoted in BT xi.11.33) 
They may offer sacrifices, if they wish to—the only difference 
being that nothing is obligatory there. 

There is no prescribed round of activities or code of conduct in 
Moksa, which means there is unlimited scope for spontaneous, 
creative work of every kind—Karma,‘ Jfiana and Bhakti.5 
There is no call for activity in that there is noone to call upon 
you to do this or that. The urge is from within entirely : 

waa at Hala walfeta Har | 

fraarreaereay fret saat teraz 

(BSB iii.3.30) 

The worship and activity in Moksa, such as they are, are an end 
in themselves. They are not means to an end : 

aearraaeta feria ami (GT ii) 

RITA Ala Aart Gaara | 

TJ Meaaqa a fafataa at aq: u (BSB iv.4.21) 
The assumption of activities cannot reduce the released state to 
the level of this world as these are no longer determined by 
injunctions and prohibitions or attended by unpleasant conse- 
quences in the event of non-performance. It is this freedom 
from all conditions that distinguishes the life in Moksa from 
ordinary life. Madhva’s point: aascrararaa fe Wherer adaraq, 
aaa aerara a ea (BSB iii.3.3). is really unexceptionable. 
Unless some kind of activity is recognized, it will be difficult 
to differentiate the liberated souls from stones and sticks, 
despite the reputed possession by them of ‘‘consciousness”. 
Such service as the freed render to God is purely voluntary 
and an end in itself : 

wfaratit Tat ead AraaTafT aaa: | 

areata g salir afecaraad | 

Farad fet: Gare fe at aq 

(Madhva, Commentary on BrhUp i.4) 


4. gout yadhoadt sams : (Mbh xiii 18.64) 
5, aaa ara friar agent | 
grag witatrenqry et (Bhag i. 7. 10) 
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There is no relevance in comparing this picture with San- 
kara’s view of the Jfiani’s continuing to perform Karma even 
after attainment of enlightenment in the spirit of ‘Lokasangraha’ 
(Gita iii. 20-25). In the first place, the theatre of action is the 
world of Moksa where according to Sankara there is no duality 
and there is a complete liquidation of allkriyd, kdraka and phala. 
Secondly, even the concept of ‘Lokasangraha’ as interpreted by 
Sankara and Anandagiri reduces itself to ‘a semblance of activity’ 
(karmabhaésa) —a sort of reflex action (involuntary) of Prarabdha- 
karma, with no heart, soul or sincerity of purpose in it. 

‘safter fafa STE araracayasraray (iii) 
wang fe (iii.20) gearet arfaraqer yararaal Tad 
(Anandagiri ii.11) 

Madhva has brought together certain texts bearing upon the 
nature of life in the released state. The most important of these 
are : 

l. aa aeafeat amanda aarared ver aaa: (RV X.71.10) 
TAT: Misa: Tata AAtasqaat ayq: (RV X.71.7) 
2. ware maa ata aq = (TaittUp iii.10.5) 
3. wet wet Aaa: Qaal agearat frat faarict | 
wer FeTeahet: Waar ATA TAMA: Il 
(quoted in SVR from MbA III) 
“arqeg F Te Aleta a waar Tq | 
aad ae aRedt TM Ate TTT: | 
wrat wai vera: darter ofearaan: | 
QTATUT HiASTAT: AAT TWAAHGHT: | 
aferafaqean tat: Seat: AE ARTI: | 
fat agfa: aes: qaaqad | 
sfaafa ot &4 Aaa: Tad Atha: | 
frivofa aware Tata atfeat: I 
(Mbh ITi.184. 21-25 quoted by Madhva in AV 11,3.28) 
[Madhva’s readings based on a southern recension show impor- 
tant variations here from those given in the critical edn. of 
Mbh published by the BORI, Pune. ] 
4. qarrata aera qe: Wye aad | 
a4: qaanifa: aa araad af nu (RV 1X.113.1) 

These texts have been further elucidated by the author of the 

Madhvasiddhantasara: 
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Sfaq wate gafer (Cf. ChanUp viii.12.2) 
afaq cwagorett avant (7bid) 
sfrgnieadtearenmt wart waft (Cf. RV X.72.11) 
oat Gates ‘ee aa genie wearqeareafa = ( TaittUp iii.10.5) 
eat gatearat antes gafet (Cf. Moh xiii.18.6) 
PTAA TACT AAT STATA: 1 
rrieoat frat wats 
(ChanUp viii.2.1-10 and Sankara BSB iv.4.8) 
8. sat aacteatfor: (ChanUp viii.25.2) 
9. Faq yearatafaactereatarers leet 
(BS iv.4.12, and Sankara’s commentary thereon). 

10. &aaq quate 

ll. aaa arenta ateatra 

As individuality persists in Moksa,® there must be some outlet 
for the energies of the freed. Scripture does not deny desires to 
the released. It is the desires of a worldly nature and born of the 
mind that are denied : 
* * * art asea af fare:? | 
aaa «PTATaT«-AleTAgT fe 
me safe: gaaa A Ae eaafagIy WU (AV iii.4.16) 


ee ee eS 


6. of afaamet arrararfeefarat (BrhUp iv. 5. 14) 
7, Madhva points out that the term ‘“Hrdi” in the Upanisadic text 
shows that only the desires arising in the mind are intended. 


CHAPTER LYII 


RATIONALE OF ANANDA-TARATAMYA 
IN MOKSA 


ALL Theists recognize the persistence of personality in release. 
Since the souls are many, their plurality must survive there. 
But as multiplicity without intrinsic distinctions and gradations 
is inconceivable among thinking selves as we know them, 
Madhva finds it necessary te maintain that there are distinc- 
tions in the quality, intensity, range, etc. of the Svarapananda 
enjoyed by them in the released state according to their capa- 
cities and intrinsic fitness (svariipayogyata). Ramanuja in his 
theory of selves is inclined to put down the difference among 
the different classes of souls such as gods and human beings as 
the outcome of Karma and other Prakrtic accretionsand there- 
fore not touching their essence, which he regards as equal in all, 
though there is numericai distinction. This is not acceptable to 
Madhva who finds sufficient evidence in the Sastras to accept 
the differences between gods and the other classes of souls as 
inherent distinctions among different orders of beings not trace- 
able te Karmic or other causes. As a matter of fact, Ramdnuja is 
not quite consistent in not accepting intrinsic gradation among the souls in 
his general theory; though the tradition of Vaisnava theology 
which he inherits from the Alvars is committed to the existence 
of a special class of Nityastiris among the (released) souls as 
distinguished from the ordinary Muktas who have attained 
release after bondage. This inner inconsistency in the Visista- 
dvaitic position has been taken note of by VydAsatirtha in his 
Nydyamyta in support of Madhva’s theory of Anandataratamya 


in Moksa, as against the Samya theory of Ramanuja, as will be 
shown presently. 
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Madhva’s theory of Ananda-taratamya in Moksa, is a logical 
conclusion from the hypothesis of Svaripabheda and Taratamya 
(gradation) among souls. It is one of the main points of dis- 
agreement between the schools of Madhva and Ramanuja; 
though both are schools of staunch and uncompromising Vais- 
nava Theism and show many other points of mutual agreement 
in doctrine and theology. Much controversy has raged between 
these two schools over this issue from the days of Vy4asatirtha 
and some controversial works written on the subject by cham- 
pions of the respective schools are actually in existence.! 

It should be borne in mind that a theory of possible differ- 
ence and gradation in the qualitative enjoyment of Svaripa- 
nanda in Moksa has meaning only in a system of thought in 
which difference among souls is accepted as a fact. It 
has no place in a Monistic system like Sankara’s, where all 
difference among souls (dtmabheda) even in Samsara is merely 
due to talse Upadhis and is utterly wiped out in release. It has 
significance and bearing only in Theistic systems like those of 
Ramanuja and Madhva, wherein the plurality of souls is admit- 
ted as an ultimate fact. Of course, as against Sankara and _ his 
school, Madhva and his commentators have, as we have seen, 
tried to establish the thesis of plurality of Atmans as a funda- 
mental fact on strong grounds including textual evidences. 
Acceptance of the doctrine of plurality of Atmans is the same as 
accepting ‘“‘Svaripabheda” among Atmans and rejecting the 
view of ‘“‘Ekatmavada”’ that there is in reality only one Atman 
who appears as many on account of Upadhis. Once “Svaripa- 
bhedavada” among Atmans is accepted as a philosophical fact, 
it will be easy enough to establish ‘“Svaripa-Taratamya”’ also 
among such Atmans, which will logically lead up to Svaripa- 
nanda-taratamya among them in Moksa. The latter is the 
inevitable logical corollary of the former. Madhva and his 
commentators feel strongly that the Ramanuja school is not 
justified in accepting Svaripabheda of Atmans warmly but in 
refusing to subscribe to the doctrine of Ananda-Taratamya 
among them in Moksa, which will be the most natural deduc- 


1. For details see my HDSV p. 406. 
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tion from it. As for the main arguments in favor of Madhva’s 
theory, they will be dealt with presently. 


Since Moksa is only the discovery and enjoyment of one’s 
own selfhood, in its pristine purity and bliss, there is no possibi- 
lity of exchanging one’s experiences of bliss with another’s, or 
of its transference to another, whether wholly or in part. Each 
soul rests fully satisfied and immersed in the enjoyment of its 
‘‘Svaripananda”’ to saturation point, so to say. Many weighty argu- 
ments have been urged by Madhva, Jayatirtha and Vyasatirtha 
in their works, in support of this important doctrine of Theism. 
As the subject of Moksananda and Svaripananda pertains 
largely to the domain of Mysticism, students and critics of 
Madhva’s doctrine of Svaripananda-Taratamya of souls in 
Moksa should not fail to take due note of the mystic inwardness of this 
doctrine, however strange and unfamiliar it may seem to them, 
at first sight. Viewed in the light of an expression and an _inter- 
pretation of the Mystic joy of self-realization in Moksa its 
contribution to the philosophy of Mysticism itself will be seen to be quite 
remarkable. 


All souls could not have put forth the same quality or quan- 
tity of effort of the same intensity or duration. It thus stands to 
reason that there must be a proportionate difference in the 
nature of the reward reaped by them. This is one other ground 
of Taratamya (gradation) of dnanda (bliss) in Moksa. There 
are highly evolved souls like Brahma and the other gods whose 
spiritual perfection must certainly be greater than that of us 
mortals. And it cannot go in vain. The evidence of Scripture 
tells usof super-human Sadhanas practised by some of the 
gods and the wide difference in their quality, quantity, duration 
etc., which are beyond human conception. These could not all 
be treated on the same par ;; 


‘Maer TIA WT TIMMT | 
wR Fartt aaifer fearsey Tata | 
way aaaterrs ga: Pesfagaa: | 
arigt J qin aitsaigfirea Fry | 
Gat Ge wa sarees 
dat araat atageafraea | 
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afrers or gata set werfaatshe a 1’ 

eaaafadt wet favararaa: way ? 

at FT aera aeafyar gafay | 

aifret afe ated care Wat: aTaA Ha: 72 

(AV iii.4.16) 

It is to be noted in this connection that while Moksananda 
is purely the manifestation of the distinctive innate bliss of souls, 
Sadhanas in life are absolutely necessary for its manifestation 
and consummation in Moksa with the grace of the Lord. The 
operation of the principle of parity of Sadhana and Sadhya is 
also naturally coordinated with each one’s Svaripayogyata. 

The Sastras tell us that there are persons who work delibera- 
tely for their salvation as well as great souls like Sanaka 
(Ekantabhaktas) who love God for His own sake (and not for 
their salvation) and even decline the prospect of communion 
with Him. Surely, any theory of Moksa,if it is to be balanced, 
must take note of these intrinsic differences and give a proper 
place for Ekantabhaktas and others, according to their worth. 
Madhva bases one of his arguments for accepting Taratamya in 
Moksa on this point also : 


arahaa ferroaft & save (Bhdg iii.15.48) 
aaretat A Bea Shaq (iii.25.34) 


* * * | 
dam + qgufa * * * (iii.29.13) 
sf afscafreearatt ate va oe, afreearafe gadterernfat waafreoat 


cafaerrat ead? (GB ii.52) 

Vyasatirtha in his ydyamyta has given us the best critical 
exposition of Madhva’s doctrine of Anandataratamya in its 
logical and textual aspects. Some of his arguments have been 
specially directed against the school of Ramanuja. This school 
accepts Svariipabheda between God and the souls and among 
the Mukta-Jivas themselves. But it is not prepared to go further and 
accept with Madhva any S varilpa-vaicitrya (distinguishing chara- 
cteristics) among the souls or any gradation in their Svaripa- — 
nanda in Moksa. Vydasatirtha shows how it has accepted 


2. For the English Translation of these verses see Chapter XLVI. 
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Svariipataratamya in principle not only between Brahman and _ the 
Mukta-Fivas but among the Mukta-Fivas as well, at least in afew cases. 
If Svaripataratamya can be accepted among Jivas in principle, 
there is no reason to shy at the acceptance of Svaripananda- 
Taratamya also. For, in the last analysis, Svaripananda ofeach 
individual and of Brahman is nothing but the expression of their 
own nature. Madhva and his commentators do not also accept 
the position of Ramanuja that the differences between the 
Devas (including Brahma, Rudra, Indra and the goddesses) 
and other souls referred to in the Sastras are not Svabhavika 
but are the result of bodily and other Karmic Upadhis alone. 
Madhva is not prepared to endorse such an extreme view, 
which, he feels, will be out of tune with the spiritual traditions of 
the Sastras. 


Anyway, the principle of Svaripataratamya is accepted by 
the Visistadvaitin in respect of the Jivas and Brahman. Brahman 
here is conceived as Vibhu, Sesi and Svatantra, while the Jivas 
are all Anu, Sesa and Paratantra. In this circumstance com- 
plete equality between such widely differing natures is out of the 
question. It will lead to multiplicity of Isvaras, if pressed 
further. 


The Sitra : wTgamreasiq (iv.4.17) denies cosmic functions to 
the released souls. Such cosmic activities of Brahman are obvi- 
ously and admittedly an expression of His own inner joy (Cf. 
at Gara F seaTeaey arate aiat A eae (TaittUp). Ramanuja 
himself admits that the Muktas owe the very manifestation of 
their Svariipa-ananda to the eternal will (samkalpa) of Brahman: 

we waders ToyET os safer alae saa: 
‘uy wgamraafa’ sf 1 (Ramanuja, BSB iv.4.20) 

Thus, he accepts the relation of Niyamya-niyamakabhava 
(controller and controlled) between them to be intrinsic to 
their natures. This should lead to the legitimate conclusion that 
the bliss of the Niyamaka (controller) must be greater, wider 
and more intense than that of the controlled : 

frames: Srarerargeate:, aeavadiaarmarracad | aed aed, aT AaaT- 
werd Aaarare: | (Nym). Since Brahman is capable of enjoying an 
order of bliss superior to that of the Fivas under its control, in release, 
there is no reason why it should not do so. 
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The Sutra whrataarafagarey (iv.4.21) will not conflict with 
this position. For, according to Ramanuja, this Sitra is not an 
independent one; but one that is syntactically connected with 
wre aaa * * * (iv.4.17).3 The term mdtra in ‘bhogamatra’ here 
has been explained by him notin the sense of the entirety of the 
bhoga (*ieratt) but in the sense of emphasis (HaareT) intended 
to restrict the equality with Brahman (a@at) to the aspect of 
bhoga or Gnanda alone and prevent its extension to the cosmic 
activities (w7e@aTT<) of Brahman and Its other characteristics. 
On the basis of this Sitra wrraarafames then, as interpreted 
by Ramanuja, it cannot be decided whether the equality in the 
enjoyment of bliss between the Jivas and Brahman is just in 
respect of its general aspect of bhoga (atravatrat va) or whether 
it applies to each and every aspect of Brahman’s enjoyment 

The same suffix mdtra in bhogamatra cannot bear two separate 
senses of emphasis and entirety; norhas Ramanuja made any 
such suggestion, in his commentary. Hence, the Sutra amataat- 
maifamea will be of no use to the Vigistadvaitin in establishing 
the thesis of complete equality of Mukta-Jivas with Brahman in 
the enjoyment of all tts bhogas extending to each and every 
aspect of it. 

The cosmic activities of Brahman are indeed an expression of 
its inner joy (sTeaTITeMtacraatrat) and it must stand to 
reason that the Mukta Jivas who do not engage in such acti- 
vities cannot be enjoying that bliss of Brahman which will be 
an expression of such activities. 

The Ramanuja school recognizes further that the Goddess 
Laksmi also occupies the position of Sesi to all the Jivas (inclu- 
ding the Mukta Jivas) and also that certain superior souls like 
Visvaksena, who are given the special status of ‘Nityasiiris’’, 
exercise control over the other Jivas in release. This is a clear and 
unambiguous acceptance of the principle of Fivasvariipa-taratamya in the 
Ramanyja school, notwithstanding its supposed denial on the 
ground that all difference among Jivas is due to Karma alone. 
This special status given to Laksmi and the ‘‘Nityastris” in the 


3. FUINTNTSTANTATa WRT TeTMfatedes fe, WTEAT- 
TeafaaTsrg | (RAminuja, BSB) 
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Visistadvaita hierarchy gives solid support to Madhva’s doctrine 
of Svaripa-Taratamya among Muktas. From Svartipa-taratamya 
to “Svartipananda-taratamya”’ it is but a single logical step 
forward. 

The Hindu Scriptures refer to an ascending order of Mukti : 
Salokya, Samipya, Saripya and Sayujya, in which each succeed- 
ing stage includes the joy of the preceding one. This would cer- 
tainly imply an intrinsic gradation of blissin Moksa. As Sayu- 
jya carries with it an element of Saripya also, it cannot be 
equated with aikyam or identity of being. This is evident from 
the Upanisadic text i wxaa: asd aatearardfa, where the 
knower who has attained Sayujya with the moon is again referred 
to as enjoying the benefits of Salokata. The etymology of the 
word Sayujya at: «ta: also disproves the sense of “‘identity’’. 
The gradations of the four kinds of Mukti accepted by the 
Ramanuja school also make it incumbent upon it to accept the 
principle of Taratamya in Moksa. 

Though the Svaripananda of each individual Mukta Jiva is a 
single unit of atomic dimension, it is conceivable that there can 
be gradations in their Svaripananda in regard to their quality, 
range, intensity etc. Since Moksananda is ex hypothest trans- 
empirical, it will be difficult to clarify the exact nature of its 
inner gradations in clear and precise terms from the empirical level. 
We can only say in the words of, Ramanuja that the Svaripa- 
nanda of the Jivas, in Moksa is like the very Svaripa of the 
Jivas, ‘‘Svasamvedya’’ and ‘‘Vacam agorarah’’ sur generis and that, 
their gradations too are similarly knowable only by one’s own self 
and beyond the power of words to be expressed finally ! Vy4asa- 
tirtha has made the point clear by means of an analogy, viz. the 
different levels of joy and satisfaction derived from the tasting 
of water and nectar.* 

He has also argued in his Nydydmrta that the principle of 
parity between means and ends, if applied to the two different 
types of Sadhanas accepted by the Ramanuja school, viz. Bhakti 
and Prapatti, will inevitably lead to the acceptance of grada- 
tion of Svaripananda in Moksa among the released souls. The 


4. eTgamt sapien wz deface AAgar- 
wigan aqegqureafaa aeTETaGRt FT (Nym iv. 5) 
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validity of the principle of parity of means and ends is not 
weakened, as Sadhanas in both, thejsystems merely help to mani- 
fest (abhivyaktt) the Svaripananda of the Muktas and not to 
produce (janaka), as has already been made clear. 

Prapatti is trustful surrender of self to God (bhara-nydsa)*® and 
Bhakti is continuous flow of contemplative thinking of God with- 
out break.® These two are conceived as separate and independent 
means of release and not complementary. 

Cf. wacarat wacrara: sfafacfecrat wreat: Tare: 
arecaqreraca feafa fraframrerraafa: agi: | 
vafsearfearrentatagernfataar: aaraet 
ae: Stat Tada TIaAfataat qaat fates 
(Vedanta Desika : Rahasyatrayasara) 
According to the Ramanuja school, the way of Bhakti calls for 
the faithful performance of the duties of Varnasrama and 
Srauta-Smarta dharmas’ in order to fit the mind for nididhydsana. 
It is such Upasana of God with the help of anyone of the 
Vidyas taught in the Srutis that earns the love and grace of 
God on oneself.8 

The two ways of Bhakti and Prapatti are thus different.® 
Bhakti needs repetition of Upasana and requires adherence to 
the Srauta and Smarta Karmas and Varnagrama dharmas. 
Prapatti, on the other hand, is free from the obligations of such 
Karma and needs no repetition (dvrttz). It is enough to offer 
Prapatti but once with all one’s heart. The way of Bhakti is thus 
the more arduous one and long-drawn out. It is also burdened with the 


5. aaaTEd earetss AeifaraTaTa aA | 
aqeHlaataresn swat: wcormfa: tt 
(quoted by Desika, RGB xviii. 66) 


6. em 4 daerachoacfiaamery 1 aeafa 4a ‘arqafacaag- 
TM Ht AT TACT TAT STMT TTA 


(Sribhagya i. 1, 1) 
7. Urea qareyd: area aatferatfor (ibid) 
8. STraaTTeaiacaTe aferMeceT 1 (ibid) 
9. “Prapatti is an old doctrine in Southern Vaisnavism. In the Nydsati- 
laka-Vyakhyd great emphasis is laid on the fact that Prapatti as a path of 


approach to God is different from the path of Bhakti and superior to it.” (Das- 
gupta, J. Phil. iii, p. 380, fn. 2)-—Italics mine. 
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obligations of Sastric Karma.!° In view of this structural and 
other differences between them, as Sadhanas, one will have to accept 
a corresponding difference in the nature of the dnanda which 
they willhelp to manifest in release. 

Vyasatirtha argues that they cannot be equalized in respect 
of their final fruit by our proposing to invest Prapatti with a 
greater measure of trust in God (vifvdsddhikya) and attributing 
less of such trust in God tothe discipline of Bhakti.'"? On the 
contrary, there would seem to be a better case for holding that 
there will be a greater measure of trust in God created by 
Bhakti on account of constant and repeated practice by Upa- 
sana which is defined as : aaqeaqerey aaserqde, than in 
Prapatti which tt is enough to offer but once. It would lead to the 
fallacy of interdependence, if one should still disregard the dis- 
parity between the two Sadhanas and assert that they are both 
on a par and that their results also would be the same. For, 
unless their parity as Sadhanas is first established on satisfactory 
grounds, the equality of their fruits cannot be taken for granted 
and unless the equality of fruits is first proved the equality of 
Sadhanas cannot also be established. 

It is therefore futile to deny that Bhakti and Prapatti are not 
on the same par as Sadhanas. The former must be accepted as 
the more arduous one and the latter as the easier one. The 
Sastras would be violating the principle of equity, if they 
allow the same fruit as is attained by those who practise the 
more arduous means to others who practise the easier ones. A 
God who rewards the different types of Sadhakas who seek Him 
through such admittedly unequal means to the same extent and 
degree would also be liable to the charge of partiality and 
cruelty. The principle of equity in regard to efforts and results 


10. “In the Nydsatilakavyakhyéa it is said that the chief difference between 
Bhakti and Prapatti is (i) that the former is of the nature of unbroken medi- 
tation while the latter has to be done once for all; (ii) the former needs 
varying accessory methods of worship and continual action, whereas in the 
latter we have excessive faith” (ibid). (Italics mine) . 


ll, waghat saa were: fatacfararaearaerat: wfeanaeat: | eeTd: 

waar mqeraafrent a fara  — (Nymiv. 5) 
12, 14 warerrthear afearereasts favararcrcarfivecareat ‘arrafafa avery 
(Nym iv.5) 
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established in BS ii.1.34 would also be flouted by such a view.18 

In his commentary on Ramanuja’s GB (xviii.66) Vedanta 
DeSika introducing an alternative explanation of the verse given 
by Ramanuja refers to Prapatti-Marga as intended for the 
benefit of those who for social and other disabilities are unable 
or not competent to follow the more arduous course of Bhakti 
coupled with Upasana and the Varnasrama and other Karmas.™4 
In other words, the disparity of the Sadhanas is to be reconciled 
with the final result achieved by both the Margas and types of 
Adhikarins being the same, on account of the difference in the 
competenceand capacity of the Adhikarins.!° But then, it appears 
from Desika’s further comments in this connection, that he is 
viewing ‘‘Prapatti’ not so much as an independent means on a 
par with the Vedic Upasana Marga based on Karma and 
Bhakti, but as an aid to overcome the obstacles and ‘sins’ which 


come in the way of one’s putting the regular Bhakti-Yoga into 
practice : 


ud aeafancaaraa «=aTaeoreatey sfad wraceatae sacafaaarn- 
wafatrraraaretiarecnfane vafrry | ‘Agatn wba at Aaveegar | a 


a denen’ sft worciedve: | Ad Va AATMATITART Tega 
afacte: | 

The view referred to by Vyasatirtha in his Nydyamyta very 
probably represents the position of the Tengalat school of Srivais- 
nava thought, which has given special prominence to Prapaiti as an 
independent Sadhana of Moksa which can be practised by all with- 


out social and other restrictions, i.e., to say as an alternative to 
Bhakti in its Vedic aspect.1® 


13. farqreeraddrat wearta oraeraratfeacat $= saraddrasatadiste- 
ead | af 4 BAA aedaesd sodrafesfavare: Heda, Teas: 
aera aera afeafamean: aaa, waargiwaces sree 
4a It |! (Nym iv.5) 

14, ‘ageniq ofeasa’ eft aera wareat ahaa A OT aTaaT frca- 
afafraataat: | seeersraferiefaracatad| Teraradan F frerifatastwaty 
mrft SeqTortst Tat KATY | MAMAfTSa MEAATT: | AMAT THT STATATAT 

_(Desika, RGB. xviii. 66) 

15. wea Tears TAHT TAT HTT wR ces faerara, 

waa Ta: ata HAtfaatarea: 


16, ‘*The older school thinks that the person who ae the path of 
Prapatti should give up all Scriptural duties assigned to the different stages 
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Vyasatirtha says that there is no warrant in the Sastras for 
making any such distinction or dichotomy in the field of Sadh- 
anas. Even conceding that there are two different levels of 
Sadhakas, they must necessarily involve a corresponding dif- 
ference in the nature of the result achieved by them. The 
principle of parity of means and ends can on no account be set 
aside. That is why Kumarila Bhatta himself in his Tantra-Vartika 
recognizes : 

eae Haat A carat | 
frat: carraTarearefasaste Atfet 1 
(i, 2. Sai. 1, 2.7) 
that even though there are no express statements to the effect in 
the Srutis it is accepted in principle that lesser rites have lesser 
fruits and bigger rites have higher fruits.’ 

Vyasatirtha further points out that the religious duties, medi- 
tations and other spiritual activities performed by Aparoksa 
Jfianins like Suka, who may be Bhaktas or Prapannas, cannot 
be regarded as accessories to the acquisition of Jiiana, as in the 
case of unenlightened Adhikarins, by way of creating a zest for 
knowledge in them; or by way of putting an end to their sins 
arising in the event of non-performance of those duties, because 
persons like Suka are already Aparoksajfianins. Such religious 
activities carried out by them cannot alsobe taken to contribute 
directly to the fruit of Moksa, as that would entail the accep- 
ance of the Jfianakarmasamuccayavada by the Visistadvaitin. 
If the Samuccaya of Jfiana and Karma is admitted, then the 
diversity of Karmas after Jfiana is attained would have to be 
accepted as producing a diversity in the result tothat extent, 
which would not be acceptable to the Visistadvaitin. Such 
activities in which Jfianins, Bhaktas and Prapannas engage in 
(after attaining Jfiana) can obviously have no other goal except 
Moksa, because they would care for no other fruit. Their acti- 


of life (arama); for it is well evidenced in the Gita text that one should give 
up all one’s religious duties and surrender oneself to God”. (Dasgupta, 
His- of I. Phil. iii. p.91). See in this connection the views of the Tengalai 
sect such as those of Pillai Lokacarya Azhagiya Manavala Muni. 

17. aie merenears HT: aed aa ‘aah Aq’ RAAT rarer feta: T 
vfa a afiraq sada | ca fafonfecara: care afreaafereg ay water HeTT HHA 
aqrraraarary | cafag afawa aft | (Commentary) 
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vities cannot be explained away merely as activities performed 
for the benefit of the world or its improvement (lokasangraha) 
or as commandments of God. None of these can be ends in them- 
selves. If it is supposed that they are performed by them merely 
to earn the love ofGod for themselves, we will have to point 
that they have already earned such love of God by rising to 
the level of Jfianins, Bhaktas and Prapannas. If they wish to 
achieve a greater measure of God’s love for themselves by such 
activities, there will be no point in striving for it, ifby such a 
fresh measure of God’s love being showered on them, their joy 
in Moksa is not enriched to any appreciable extent. Nor can 
their activities be mere sportive activities asin the case of God 
Himself. For the Srutis do enjoin upon the Aparoksa Jfanins 
such performance of actions in all seriousness: 


‘arraifearrara waararaafaaes wed Wad, aR wad’ 
(Madhva in BSB iti. 4.24) 


“THASAAC Hewat: ATattt: | 
AAT AT AMAA AAT AT TAEHS 1” 
garfeat afrarafarars ASaTaT (Ny iv. 5) 


We cannot therefore escape the conclusion that all spiritual 
activities of Aparoksa Jiianins, whether they take the form of 
Karma, Bhakti or Prapatti, must have their own rewards in Moksa. 
As there is no possibility of any other kind of reward in Moksa 
than realizing and enjoying one’s own innate bliss, some kind 
of a fresh welling up of this Svaripananda will have to be 
admitted as an indisputable certainty. There ts thus a very 
strong case for accepting the thesis of Svariipananda-Tara- 
tamya in Moksa. 


The aature and degree of bliss enjoyed by each soul should 
thus be in proportion to its aatural fitness (yogyatd) and amount 
of preparation (sddhana) including its qualitative and other 
differences. As between them and God there is already this wide 
difference that they could not take part in the cosmic functions 
of the Supreme (BS iv. 4.17), there must be a wide difference in 
the bliss of the Supreme and that of the released. This is 


accepted by the Sruti text: qea@arrceranfa writ ararquitatea, 
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whose implications need not necessarily be restricted to the 
state of bondage. This limitation between the Supreme Being 
and the Jivas isnot impracticable in Moksa as there is a God 
to control the latter. It is of course needless for Him to issue a 
command to the effect, for His wish is law unto them.!8 
gaara = sat aaa 
‘art AH PTT ATT 
(TA iii. 15. 2a) [BSB iv. 2. 26] 


As in an idealCommunist State, the released can be expected 
to know what is good and best for them and they can be trusted 
to carry on their way without encroaching upon one another’s 
province or the liberties of God. They neither do nor can will 
what is impossible of achievement or beyond their deserts. 
While it remains true that all their desires come true, Madhva 
would explain, that on no account would they entertain a low 
and unholy desire or one beyond their powers of achievement 
or jurisdiction : 


aq wang faqadisht smqarta ara tt 
(BSB iv. 4.18) 
TF, AHedled TAMA Aa aseaaanea Haas: — 
a fe gat gaat afeariat wad | 
qaratadcedt atfrarrcedaa: tl 
a fe afer varaad fat | 


TA BATT Wa aa: earcacaarmat uv (WV iv. 4.9) 


The rights and liberties of the freed are thus constitutionally 
defined and properly safeguarded by the principle of undictated 
harmony (satyakdmata) of their nature. There is no room for 
discord or jealousy there. Each one has his reward and each 
feels happy and full to the brim : like bowls and pitchers, rivers 
and seas filled to capacity 


18. Cf. ‘Thy Will be done on Earth, as it is in Heaven.” 
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qmaeaapare: afearrares | 
aert wea ate qfaaterrar wag it 
(Quoted in the Com. of BrhUp iii. 4. 10) 


Each is so much absorbed in his own contentment and has no 
thoughts to give to the disparity between him and the others. 
He sees nothing more than that every other person also is 
likewise happy and contended and full to the brim. Madhva’s 
Moksa is thus a Philosophical Communism come true. 

One of the familiar objections to the admission of multiplicity 
with gradation (Taratamya) in Moksa is that if there are 
differences and inequalities there, they would inevitably lead to 
jealousy and strife among the released and reduce the released 
state to the level of our own world. 


An obvious reply to this is that difference is consistent and 
compatible with cooperation and good-will also—not necessarily 
with conflict. Madhva goes a step further and argues that 
inequality by itself cannot lead to strife. It is the feelings of 
jealousy and other bad passions that are ultimately responsible 
for it and as these are ruled out in Moksa, differences or inequa- 
lities by themselves connot do any harm. 


For, there is no assurance that such discord will be completely 
eliminated, if absolute ‘equality’ is accepted. Instances are not 
wanting within our own experience (at the domestic, national 
and even international levels) of persons, communities and 
nations harboring jealousy, hatred and evil designs against their 
own equals : 


waqafe asa: aAcafy gat a a ? 

TUATT: AAT seat saeaifagar ahs 1 

quad seal aH, SAT Vala BIT | 

afa fadivat aa famrfaata grt ? AViii. 4. 16) 


Such tendencies, in the last analysis are traceable to defects 
in the human character. But inasmuch as Moksa is by definition 
a state of blessedness free from all such imperfections and bad 
passions of embodied existence, there can be no possibility of any 
strife or discord arising among the released souls. Hence, the 
presence of gradation in the Svaripa and Svarupananda of 
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Jivas in Moksa would not in any way disturb the peace and 
harmony of the released state. 


Precisely the same line of argument has been adopted by Aristotle in 
defence of private property against the alluring pleas in favor of community 
of property : 

“Such legislation may have a specious appearance of bene- 
volence. Men readily listen to it and are easily induced to be- 
lieve that in some wonderful manner everybody will become 
everybody’s friend, especially when someone is heard denounc- 
ing the evils now existing in the States (suits about contracts, 
etc.), which are said to arise out of possession of private pro- 
perity. These evils, however, are due to a very different cause 
—the wickedness of human nature. Indeed, we see that there is much 
more quarrelling among those who have all things in common— 
though there are not many of them, when compared with the 
vast number who have private property”’ (Aristotle’s Politics, Tr. 
Jowett, Oxford, 1931, p. 63). [Italics mine.] 


Madhva silences such frivolous objections against the pre- 
sence of differnce and gradation in Moksa by quoting the words 
of the Sitrakara: aerfirat afacter:!? araraaqararent atracaq agate 
(BS iii. 3. 34). The released souls are fully attuned to the 
Imperishable Brahman (aksara-dhi). They are, as such, absolu- 
tely free from all evil and other disturbing passions of embodied 
existence. Hence, they will all be mutually well-disposed to one 
another. Those in a higher status will be extending their help 
and friendship to others below them. The humbler among them 
would look upon those above them with love and reverence 
like true disciples (aupasada)®® looking upon their Gurus with 
unbounded love and regard. This is indeed a refreshingly new 
and original interpretation of this important Siitra from the 
Sadhanadhyaya of the Brahmasitras. It completely disarms all 


19. Madhva reads afaery: as against aqdy: of Sankara and Ramanuja 
here. Their interpretation of the term ‘‘aupasada” also is different. 
For comments see my BSPC III. pp. 356-57; 362-65, 


20. For the etymology of the word in the sense of a ‘disciple’ see my 
BSPCIII. p, 358, 362-65. 
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objections to the doctrine of Anandataratamya among souls, 
in Moksa. 

Such is the edifying picture of complete mutual harmony 
and goodwill prevailing in Moksa, according to Madhva. It 
shows how absurd and ridiculous it would be to judge the 
trans-empirical state from the standpoint of the passions and 
prejudices of our earthly life. The state of Moksa as a state of 
blessedness precludes by its very nature all disturbing passions 
and psychological complexes. The freed souls there lead a life 
of unalloyed happiness in blissful mutual fellowship and com- 
munion with the Lord. It is a state above strife and disharmony, 
which are left behind once for all.?! 

Thus does Madhva conclude his exposition of the subject of 
Moksa, with a dignified and spirited defence of the concept of 
Svarupanandataratamya therein. Every released soul is perfect 
in its own way; but the perfection (pirnatva) of each is distinc- 
tive, sui generis. It is an expression of its selfhood. The significance of 
this unique doctrine lies asmuch in its logical trenchancy as in 
its Mystic inwardness. It is a conception which applies to 
spiritual life the principle of peaceful co-existence and _fellow- 
ship to the whole community of the released souls and guaran- 
tees to each one of them the fundamental right to exist sui 
juris and to be ina position to have the complete and distinctive 
enjoyment of its own selfhood and Svaripananda in com- 
munion with Brahman, 


21. aa a arf fae od, Wee ET Cea TT aT He HATA 

Taeeataaraarha | (Chan Up uiii. 13), 

Cf. “The world obviously is not one. It may be all one within the body 
of God. But I am not you and you are not me and I don’t see why when I 
achieve complete Moksa I should completely merge in you and I don’t think 
that I want to be, I don’t see logically why I should. I might feel that my 
soul is linked with God. But if I lose my individuality completely, I don’t see 
how I can enjoy the presence of God” 

Prof. A.L. Basham interview with Subhananda Swami Back to Godhead- 
Vol. 18, no. 5. May 1983. (ISKCON). 


CHAPTER LVIIT 


CONCLUSION 


AS the intrinsic value and significance of the many seminal 
contributions of Madhva and his eminent commentators to the 
solution of the various problems of Indian Philosophy in general 
and of the Vedanta in particular, with special reference to the 
main divisions of the subject matter of Philosophy, such as 
Epistemology, Ontology, Logic and Metaphysics as well as the 
domain of spiritual effort (Sadhana) and its goal (moksa) have 
all been pinpointed in the preceding Chapters dealing with 

them and in Chapter IV also, it is hardly necessary for me to 
recapitulate them here. 

I would however like to make one point clear before closing. 
The philosophers of the Madhva school have often been glibly 
accused of confusing between the Vyavaharika and the Para- 
marthika standpoints in Advaita philosophy and giving an 
unfair account of the Sankarite position in regard to the 
world’s ‘“Mithyatva” or unreality. “In not appreciating 
this difference and in equating the Paramarthika with the 
Vyavaharika, the Madhva philosophers have fallen a prey 
to a gross misunderstanding about the Vedanta position” 
(Dr. Narain, Op. cit. p. 338). The distinction of the two stand- 
points may be an important fundamental of Advaita philosophy ; 
but it is not good logic to take it for granted and build a 
superstructure on its foundation. For the knowledge of ‘‘Paramar- 
thikatvam” as involving the idea of ‘“Abadhyatvam” uncontradict- 
ability with reference to all three periods of time presupposes 
the knowledge of what is ““Wyavaharika”’ or subject to such cont- 
radictability. Similarly, knowledge of the “Vyavaharika”’, as 
defined above presupposes knowledge of ““Paramarthikatva”’ as not 
subject tosuch contradictabilty. There is thus a clear and unavoid- 
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able mutual interdependence here. It is therefore no use playing 
hide and seek with the pair of Vyavaharika and Paramarthika. 
The external world and its experiences cannot be established 
to be Vyavaharika and therefore but ‘‘mithya’’ without a 
knowledge of the noumenal as its contradictory and the latter 
cannot be known as ‘“‘a-bddhya’’ or uncontradictable without 
knowing the contradictable. Neither is thus capable ‘of being 
established independently of the other. The only other way left 
of breaking through this stalemate is to define the negation of 
the world with reference to the three periods of time as envi- 
saged in ‘‘mithyatvam”’ as a negation of the subject in essence 
( svar iipena traikalikanisedhah) instead of negation in its noumenal 
or Paramarthika aspect (parmdarthikatudkdrena nisedhah). That 
would reduce the world to a nullity. 

It is not that the Dvaita and the Visistadvaita thinkers who 
have rejected the bifurcation of reality into Wyavaharika and 
Paramarthika have ignored or have been oblivious of the dis- 
tinction made by the Advaita philosophers. They have shown 
themselves in their writings to be fully aware of the Advaita 
stand and have given the fullest consideration to the grounds on 
which it has been taken and have found them wanting in pro- 
bative value. Hence their disagreement on this question. But 
it is not a disagreement due to any want of correct understand- 
ing of the other point of view. That is the bare truth of the 
matter. 

It is my sincere hope that a close study of this work will once 
for all lay to rest the false view aired by some writers on 
Indian philosophy that Vedanta philosophy reached its 
culmination in the Advaita of Sankara and that, in any case, 
after the work done by Sankara and RamAanuja in the history 
of Vedanta Darfana, there has been no forward march, no fresh 
development and no original contribution to Vedanta thought 
worth mentioning for centuries. 

meaciaricrareartisier AAT HAZ | 
aH cared ofam faqeg aalgey tl 
UN TRorqaAe_ 1 


1. af qronfaacaarte darfeafraanfratiatafa : «© wareacaeaarearia- 
aay reaetiqearafreaay TararaaTy | (Nymi. 1) 
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